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From  the  January  1,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

PREMEDITATED  SUICIDE 

Edward  Monier,  an  old  barber  at  Lords- 
burg,  who  had  been  quite  ill  for  some  time, 
finally  decided  that  the  pistol  route  was  the 
shortest  way  out.  Suiting  the  action  to  his 
thoughts,  he  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to 
his  ear  and  took  his  departure.  The  old  man 
was  methodical  in  all  his  arrangements,  going 
so  far  as  to  leave  minute  directions  as  to  the 
indivduals  whom  he  desired  to  act  as  jurors  at 
the  coroners  inquest. 


Quite  a serious  accident  befell  Mrs.  Pheby, 
mother  of  Thos.  Pheby,  on  the  Rio  Mimbres. 
On  descending  a flight  of  stairs,  Mrs.  Pheby 
missed  her  footing  and  fell,  and  besides  suffer- 
ing from  severe  contusions,  broke  one  of  her 
limbs.  Owing  to  her  advanced  age — 75  years — 
the  accident  may  prove  to  be  quite  a serious 
one.  

The  following  officers  were  installed  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  inst.,  at  the  Silver  City 
Lodge  No.  8,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Harry  W.  Lucas, 
W.  M. ; A.  H.  Harlee,  S.  W.;  M.  H.  Twomey, 
J.  W. ; P.  B.  Lady,  Secretary;  J.  W.  Carter, 
Treasurer;  H.  Abraham,  S.  D.;  J.  Card,  J.  D.; 
Geo.  D.  Jones,  M.  L.  White,  stewards;  J.  E. 
Plows,  tyler. 


James  Swartz,  of  the  Mimbres,  spent  the 
holidays  in  the  city. 

Captain  Cooney,  of  the  Mogollons  coun- 
try, arrived  from  Frisco  valley  enroute  to  So- 
corro on  last  Tuesday’s  coach. 

Sigmund  Lindauer,  the  merchant  prince  of 
Doming,  came  up  to  the  metropolis  on  Tuesday’s 
train. 

J.  A.  Lockhart,  sheriff  elect,  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Silver  City. 


John  Bragaw,  of  Georgetown,  one  of  Grant 
county’s  commissioners,  came  over  last  Sunday 
to  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
under  the  old  regime. 


At  the  Columbian  exposition  in  “93”  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Pinos  Altos  will  be  represented 


just  a trifle  in  advance  of  the  many  mining 
districts  in  the  country.  The  central  figure  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  a 1000-pound  gold  brick 
from  the  Pacific  Extension  mine,  N.  Bell,  pro- 
prietor. The  mould  will  soon  be  ordered,  and 
as  the  output  of  gold  under  adverse  circum- 
stances now  ranges  from  25  to  30  pounds  per 
week,  the  time  required  to  produce  a half  ton 
will  be  considerably  less  than  a year,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  a ton  brick  could  be 
as  easily  furnished  for  exhibition. 


TREMONT  ARRIVALS 

L.  Mason,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; W.  H.  Constable, 
Chicago,  111.;  J.  Jacobson,  Chicago,  111.;  E. 
Strouss,  Chicago,  111. ; K.  G.  Pullian,  F.  L.  Pow- 
ers and  Chas.  B.  Cerhman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ed- 
ward Brigden,  Hugo  Sharwanke  and  C.  N. 
Marrian,  New  York;  F.  W.  Wire,  Hampton, 
Iowa;  H.  C.  Joy,  Denver,  Col.;  F.  M.  Prescott, 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  W.  R.  Eilert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
C.  R.  Willard,  Rolla,  Mo. ; J.  G.  Smith,  El  Paso, 
Tex.;  A.  P.  Shephard,  Waco,  Tex.;  W.  Burns, 
Kingston,  N.  M.;  C.  H.  Dane,  S.  P.  Carpenter, 
A.  B.  Laird  and  S.  Lindauer,  Deming,  N.  M. 


Lyons  & Campbell’s  lake  in  Duck  creek 
valley  is  soon  to  be  stocked  with  black  bass, 
croppies  and  sun  perch.  The  lake  itself  and 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Gila  river  valley  and 
when  the  present  plans  of  the  proprietors  are 
perfected,  the  cattle  range  in  question  with  its 
surrounding  will  bcome  a bijou,  from  every 
point  of  view. 


A convivial  benedict,  on  retiring  at  a late 
hour,  was  greatly  chagrined  to  find  the  room 
spinning  around  in  divers  directions,  and  with 
this  sensation  there  was  yet  another  of  the  mal 
de  mer  order.  His  spouse  said  nothing  until  the 
following  morning  when  she  aroused  her  liege 
lord  with  the  question,  “David,  where  do  you 
find  the  quotation  that  when  man  and  woman 
are  married  they  become  one?  Is  it  in  the  Bible, 
or  Shakespeare?”  “Why,  in  the  Bible  of 
course,”  he  replied.  “The  Bible  is  true  is  it  not?” 
his  wife  demurely  asked.  “Yes,”  David  replied. 
Then  said  his  wife,  “We  came  home  pretty  full 
last  night,  didn’t  we?” 
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MURDER  AND  ROBBERY 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Frank 
Sperling,  a prominent  merchant  of  Magdalena, 
was  brutally  murdered.  He  had  discharged  a 
Mexican  whom  he  had  caught  stealing.  When 
Mr.  Sperling  was  discovered  he  was  laying  out- 
side the  railing  of  his  desk,  with  his  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  in  fact  his  head  nearly  cut 
off,  the  back  part  of  his  head  crushed  in  by  a 
heavy  blow ; a knife-cut  in  the  mouth  and  three 
of  his  teeth  laying  by  his  dead  body.  He  had 
evidently  been  caught  by  the  wrist  and  had  a 
student’s  lamp  in  his  hand,  as  the  flesh  on  his 
wrist  was  torn  off  in  his  evident  struggle  to  get 
away.  The  lamp  was  broken  and  water  had 
been  thrown  on  it  to  put  it  out.  The  store  was 
robbed  and  his  watch  taken.  From  the  store, 
tracks  were  followed  to  the  Mexican’s  house, 
where  boots  and  clothing  covered  with  blood 
were  found,  The  Mexicans  were  arrested  and 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  officers. 


A Cold  Blooded  Murder 

The  killing  of  Hugh  Fox  by  Wm.  Davis  on 
the  26th  of  December  at  Pinos  Altos  according 
to  all  accounts  as  testified  by  eye  witnesses  was 
as  unwarranted  and  diabolical  murder  as  ever 
perpetrated.  Sufficient  evidence  was  adduced 
to  warrant  the  holding  of  Sid  Mullen  as  acces- 
sory after  the  fact,  bond  being  placed  at  $2000. 
Davis  waived  examination. 


The  finding  of  the  body  of  Abel  Rueda  in 
a Mexican  jacal  near  Davis’  mill,  a mile  south 
of  Pinos  Altos,  last  Friday  morning  created 
quite  a ripple  of  excitement.  Investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  coroner’s  jury  developed  the  fact 
that  Rueda  suicided.  The  ball  which  killed 
him  entered  the  left  side  of  the  back  near  the 
shoulder  blade  and  came  out  on  the  front  side 
of  his  neck.  A very  reasonable  case  of  self 
destruction  (?) 


There  was  a jolly  dancing  party  at  Mun- 
sons ranch,  nine  miles  below  this  city,  last  Mon- 
day night.  A dozen  couples  left  Silver  City  to 
enjoy  the  festivities.  All  together  fifty  people 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Munson 
and  all  agreed  that  the  occasion  was  an  en- 
joyable one  long  to  be  remembered. 


From  the  January  16,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

TWO  HUNDRED  KILLED 

The  situation  in  the  northwest  remains 
practically  unchanged.  The  hostiles  will  not 
allow  the  friendly  Indians  to  leave  the  camp 
and  General  Miles  is  chafing  under  the  delay 
and  if  they  still  refuse  to  come  in  he  will  bom- 
bard their  camp.  Machine  and  shell  guns  are 
being  placed  on  all  sides  of  the  camp  for  this 
purpose.  Another  slight  engagement  occurred 
on  the  5th. 

A detachment  of  thirty  men  had  been  sent 
out  from  the  camp  to  meet  a wagon  train  with 
supplies  for  the  camp  and  when  ten  miles  out 
the  wagons  were  found  besieged  by  a band  of 
100  Indians.  On  seeing  the  troops  approaching 
the  redskins  scattered  in  all  directions  but  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  attack  on  finding  the 
small  number  of  men  in  the  detachment.  A 
courier  was  sent  back  to  call  for  reinforcements 
but  in  the  meantime  an  incessant  fire  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides,  resulting  in  the  wounding  of 
one  soldier  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
several  Indians,  the  exact  number  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  redskins  car- 
ried their  dying  and  wounded  away.  About 
three  hours  after  the  courier’s  departure  troops 
were  seen  coming  at  full  gallop  to  the  rescue. 
As  the  troops  rode  up  the  Indians  scattered  in 
all  directions  and  the  troop  F pursued  them  but 
abandoned  the  chase  on  account  of  darkness. 
The  wagon  train  was  escorted  to  camp  in  safety. 

A dispatch  from  Pine  Ridge  agency  dated 
the  6th  states ; The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
here  is  increasing.  Short  Bull,  the  leading  hos- 
tile chief  who  has  distinguished  himself  all 
along  during  this  trouble  by  never  for  a mo- 
ment considering  any  of  the  overtures  looking 
to  an  amicable  settlement,  but  who  has  steadily 
stuck  to  his  lair  in  the  Bad  Lands  and  has  now 
assumed  command  of  the  great  body  of  hostiles, 
last  night  told  our  spies  that  he  would  take  this 
agency  if  it  cost  every  warrior  he  had.  Half 
breeds  here  have  been  informed  by  friends  and 
relatives  among  the  hostiles  that  they  had 
better  move  their  families  a long  distance  from 
the  agency,  as  a great  massacre  was  certain. 
The  half  breeds  are  showing  us  what  they  think 
of  this  information  by  getting  their  families  out 
of  here  with  a rush.  The  government  herder, 
John  Dwyer,  and  issue  clerk  Pugh,  have  both 
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1 —  Winnie  Mansfield 

2—  

3 —  Johnnie  Robbins 

4 —  Emma  Torres 

5 —  Stella  Jackson 

6 —  Katie  Harrington 

7 —  Jennie  Fox 

8 —  Johnnie  Harrington 

9 —  Eddie  Ward 

10 —  Leslie  Robbins 

11 —  Walter  Fox 


12 —  Alejandro 

13 —  Pablo  Torres 

14 —  Inez  Diaz 

15 —  Dick  Nolan 

16—  

17 —  Pablo  Marrujo 

18 —  Nell  Watson 

19 —  Wanda  Easton 

20 —  Mary  Pacheco 

21 —  Pearl  Jackson 

22 —  Adeline  Lucero 


23 —  Stephen  Burnett 

24 —  Victor  Marx 

25 —  Jim  Bell 

26 —  Roland  Harwell 

27 —  George  Phillips 

28 —  Rafael  Diaz 

29 —  Roy  Pound 

30 —  Sammy  Adair 

31—  

32 —  Tom  Climo 

33 —  Ivan  Phillips 


discovered,  through  their  Indian  friends  of 
years  standing,  that  a raid  and  massacre  has 
been  fully  decided  upon  and  maturely  planned. 
General  Miles  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  these  facts,  and  himself  says  that  our  situa- 
tion is  extremely  critical.  There  are  less  than 
600  soldiers  here  now  all  told.  The  party  sent 
to  Wounded  Knee  to  bury  the  dead  Indians,  re- 
turned late  last  night.  They  found  and  buried 
eighty-four  bucks  and  sixty-three  squaws  and 
children.  It  was  also  found  that  five  had  been 
buried  by  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  this  total 
of  152  we  have  heard  now  and  then  of  others 
who  have  been  carried  away  by  hostile  scouts, 
etc.,  sufficient  to  swell  the  number  of  dead 
Indians  as  a result  of  the  battle  of  Wounded 
Knee  to  200,  with  several  others  yet  to  die  in 
the  improvised  hospital  here. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

P.  R.  Smith,  New  York;  C.  R.  Millard, 
Rolla;  J.  Trerise,  Georgetown;  Chas.  Anderson, 
Chas.  Malstrom  and  W.  R.  Havens,  Denver; 
Richard  Franke,  Louis  Ochs,  E.  C.  Conliff  and 
wife,  Frank  Clime  and  wife,  B.  Hosking,  San 
Francisco;  Laa  Hawkins,  E.  M.  Brown,  R.  W. 
Speed,  Sv/eet  Springs;  Juan  S.  Hart,  Alex  Tay- 
lor, El  Paso;  Geo.  Elbiley,  Buffalo;  Dr.  C.  An- 
derson and  J.  C.  Carrera,  Pinos  Altos;  D.  Bau- 
man, Denver;  Louis  Stein,  Carlisle;  Albert  Lin- 
dauer,  W.  H.  Donaldson,  C.  H.  Dane  and  S.  P. 
Carpenter,  Deming;  J.  H.  Pennewell,  City;  J. 
P.  Goodlander  and  Sam  E.  Green,  St.  Louis; 
B.  W.  Noves,  Chicago ; D.  W.  Turner,  Kansas 

City.  

NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  EXPLOSION 

Charles  Brakebill  and  Nat  Fisher  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  an  explosion  of  giant  pow- 
der at  Chloride  Flat  last  week.  The  powder 
was  kept  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin  farthest 
from  the  fire,  but  mysteriously  ignited,  one  stick 
going  off  and  seriously  injuring  the  eyesight  of 
Mr.  Brakebill.  He  went  outside  and  threw  snow 
in  his  face,  v/hen  Nat,  who  had  been  outside 
the  cabin,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer  looked  in  the  door.  Seeing 
that  the  room  was  full  of  smoke  and  hearing 
something  frying  asked  Charley  what  it  was. 
He  was  informed  that  it  was  the  rest  of  the 
powder,  at  which  both  men  ran  for  life,  getting 
only  about  sixty  yards  distant  when  the  rest  of 
the  powder  exploded,  blowing  the  cabin  to 
atoms. 


$1,299,276.25! 

Grant  County’s  Mineral  Production  for  1890. 

The  Gauntlet  Thrown  Down! 

Grant  County  in  the  Lead  of  the  United  States 
Proportionately  to  the  Capital  Invested! 

Ensconced  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  lies  the  county  of 
Grant.  Blessed  with  the  most  equable  tempera- 
ture and  healthful  climate  on  the  globe,  the 
most  fertile  of  valleys,  producing  in  abundance 
all  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  besides  the 
hardier  varieties  of  the  farther  north,  and  fur- 
nishing sustenance  for  a larger  number  of  cattle 
than  any  of  the  counties  of  Colorado  by  fifty 
per  cent.  Yet,  in  addition  to  these  advantages, 
it  comes  to  the  front  as  the  largest  gold  and 
silver  producing  county  in  the  United  States, 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  mines  and  reduction  works  in  the  county. 


Thomas  Lyons  desires  the  Enterprise  to 
inform  the  public  that  he  has  recently  imported 
two  dozen  of  the  “Bob-White”  variety  of  quail, 
and  has  turned  them  loose  on  the  Gila.  Hunters 
will  please  refrain  from  killing  them  until  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  multiply. 


Ed  McEnturf,  who  shot  and  killed  a Mexi- 
can at  San  Juan  last  fall,  for  which  offense  he 
is  under  bond,  is  again  in  trouble.  He  shot  up 
San  Lorenzo.  Petronilo  Chacon  went  to  George- 
town, swore  out  a warrant  before  Duchy  Wake, 
then  made  the  arrest.  Ed  was  bound  over  in 
the  sum  of  $1000.  He  was  brought  to  Silver 
City  and  gave  the  bond,  Isidro  Ancheta  and  Sim 
Holstein  going  on  the  bond.  He  was  released. 


“Mama,  what’s  the  use  of  keeping  the 
whip  you  use  on  me  behind  the  motto,  ‘God  bless 
our  home’?” 

“Can  you  suggest  a better  place?” 

“Yes,  mama,  put  it  behind  the  motto,  ‘I 
need  thee  every  hour’.” 


From  the  January  23.  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 
Miss  Minnie  Lee,  of  Deming,  was  brought 
to  Silver  City  under  the  charge  of  an  officer 
charged  with  robbing  a man  of  two  $20  gold 
pieces.  She  had  so  adoitly  concealed  the  money 
on  her  person  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
officer  found  it.  Miss  Minnie  will  remain  at 
hotel  de  Lockhart  for  some  time. 
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Death  Of  CoL  McComas 

Col.  R.  F.  McComas,  of  Nebraska,  brother 
of  Judge  McComas,  of  this  place,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  near  Malone  some  years  ago,  was 
accidentally  killed  at  Silver  Creek,  in  the  Mo- 
gollons,  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  McComas 
slipped  upon  the  ice  near  the  mine,  and  being  a 
man  of  more  than  common  proportions,  the 
force  of  the  fall  was  sufficient  to  burst  a blood 
vessel.  He  died  before  medical  aid  could  be 
summoned.  It  is  a sad  blow  to  his  family,  and 
a loss  both  to  the  community  where  he  lived 
and  to  this  community,  as  he  had  become  iden- 
tified with  some  of  our  best  mining  interests, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  Last  Chance 
company  has  shown  himself  a thorough  busi- 
ness man  and  socially  a perfect  gentleman. 


FIRE  AT  GEORGETOWN 

The  store  of  John  A.  Deemer  at  George- 
town together  with  the  entire  stock  of  merchan- 
dise was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  night. 
Loss  $15,000.  Insured  for  $10,000.  Mr.  Deemer 
has  the  sympathy  of  many  friends  in  this  severe 
business  reverse. 


Freight  wagons  arrived  from  Georgetown  on 
Tuesday,  bringing  30,000  pounds  of  concen- 
trates from  Mr.  Phebys  mines  in  that  camp. 
The  train  carried  a heavy  load  of  general  mer- 
chandise back  to  Georgetown. — Headlight. 


From  ihe  January  30,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

ANOTHER  MURDER 

Geo.  Metzger,  foreman  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Hub- 
bell’s  ranch,  near  Zuni  Salt  Lakes,  in  Socorro 
county,  175  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  arrived 
in  Albuquerque  last  week  and  announced  that 
he  had  shot  and  killed  Jose  Maria  Chavez. 

Metzger  states  that  Chavez  had  confided 
to  him  a plot  to  kill  a man  who  had  on  several 
occasions  threatened  to  “peach”  on  him  if  he 
didn’t  do  so  and  so.  Metzger  informed  him  that 
he  could  not  allow  anything  of  that  sort  about 
the  Hubbell  ranch,  when  Chavez  sprang  for  his 
rifle  and  fired  at  him,  the  bullet  passing  through 
his  clothing.  Metzger  then  fired  upon  Chavez, 
killing  him  instantly.  Chavez  was  the  mayor- 
domo  of  Mr.  Hubbell’s  sheep  herders.  Metzger 
today  gave  himself  up  to  a Socorro  deputy 
sheriff. 


CURETONS  RENT  RABB  PLACE 

Capt.  J.  T.  Rabb  has  rented  his  beautiful 
place  on  the  Mimbres  to  the  Cureton  Brothers, 
and  will  soon  leave  with  his  family  for  Seattle, 
with  the  hope  that  the  moist  climate  of  that 
section  will  benefit  his  health.  The  captain  has 
seen  life  in  about  all  of  its  phases.  He  is  a native 
of  Texas,  and  is  now  sixty-odd  years  of  age.  In 
early  days  he  commanded  a company  of  rang- 
ers, and  has  probably  made  about  as  many  good 
Indians  as  any  man  in  the  west.  At  one  time 
his  cattle  ranged  over  a thousand  hills  and  he 
counted  his  land  by  leagues  instead  of  acres. 
If  his  actual  experience  in  life  was  written  up 
it  would  doubly  discount  the  famous  “Mr. 
Potter  of  Texas.” 


THE  RACE 

The  race  yesterday  between  Wm.  Beall’s 
sorrel  and  Arthur  Nichol’s  Baldy  drew  a large 
crowd  despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  first  half  mile  was  a pretty  race,  the  horses 
passing  under  the  wire  neck  and  neck,  but  right 
there  Baldy  sulked,  nor  whip,  nor  spur,  nor  the 
gentle  reprimand  of  his  rider  could  coerce  or 
coax  him  to  run.  The  sorrel  won  the  race  easily 
in  2.09. 


Hadley,  N.  M.,  Jan.  27,  1891 
George  McSherry  is  the  boss  jig  dancer  and 
Irish  soloist  of  the  camp. 

A jolly  party  from  Cook’s  Peak,  consisting 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gastaway  and  daughter.  Miss 
Maud,  Miss  Gussie  Taylor,  Messrs.  Harry  Lee, 
Casper  Schutz,  Charlie  Poe,  Bud  Taylor  and 
Crowdy  Lee  attended  a dancing  party  at  this 
place  Friday  night. 


From  the  February  6,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

400  ACRES  IN  ALFALFA 

The  Lyons  & Campbell  Cattle  Company 
have  about  400  acres  seeded  in  alfalfa  on  Duck 
Creek  and  the  Gila,  and  will  plant  several  hun- 
dred acres  more  this  year.  The  company  will 
also  plant  a large  amount  of  corn.  The  artificial 
lake  on  Duck  creek  is  probably  the  finest  body 
of  water  in  New  Mexico.  During  vdndy  weather 
the  waves  roll  as  high  as  three  feet,  and  have 
occasioned  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  dam. 
Willows  and  cottonwoods  are  being  planted 
along  the  dam  for  its  protection.  With  this 
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body  of  water,  the  company  will  soon  be  able  to 
reclaim  several  hundred  acres  of  desert  land 
which  for  fertility  cannot  be  excelled  in  any 
country.  The  storage  of  this  water  demonstrates 
what  can  be  done  in  this  country. 


He  Wished  She  Was  A 
Centipede 

A party  was  given  in  St.  Louis  to  which 
was  invited  a noble  but  bashful  cowboy,  says  the 
St.  Louis  Republic. 

He  was  a good  looking  fellow,  and  one 
of  the  ladies  took  an  interest  in  him  and  tried 
to  make  him  feel  at  ease.  He  fell  desperately 
in  love  at  once,  and  the  hostess  noticing  this,  en- 
couraged him  all  she  could.  In  leaving  the  house 
the  young  lady  who  had  taken  a friendly 
interest  in  the  cowboy  forgot  her  overshoes,  and 
the  hostess  told  the  young  Lochinvar  of  the 
plains  that  he  might  return  them  if  he  wished. 

The  herder  leaped  at  the  chance,  and  pre- 
sented himself  in  due  time  at  the  young  lady’s 
house.  She  was  surprised  to  see  him,  but  greet- 
ed him  cordially.  “You  forgot  your  overshoes 
last  night,”  said  he  awkwardly,  handing  her  the 
package. 

She  thanked  him  and  opened  it.  “Why,  there 
is  only  one  overshoe  here,”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  miss!”  said  the  blushing  vaquero  ear- 
nestly, “I’ll  bring  around  the  other  one  tomor- 
row, and  I only  wish,  miss,  that  you  were  a 
centipede.” 


Miss  Cora  Lee,  one  of  the  Silver  City  demi- 
monde, made  a vicious  attack  on  Charles  Al- 
lingham,  better  known  as  “Sandy”  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  implement  used  was  a good 
sized  boulder.  Miss  Cora  was  arrested  and  Mr. 
Allingham  cared  for  by  a doctor.  Cora  is  getting 
cranky  again. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

Chas.  E.  Jones,  Pueblo,  Col.;  J.  G.  Duncan, 
Durango,  Coly. ; W.  R.  Havens,  Joe  Esprey,  Felix 
Leavick,  W.  J.  Potter,  Denver,  Col. ; Phil  Prager, 
Tom  Lindsley,  Wm.  Einstein,  John  T.  Wright, 
Sohn  J.  Wood,  St.  Louis  Mo.;  J.  E.  Hoopes,  Thos. 
E.  Young,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  D.  Motter,  H. 
Constable,  S.  H.  Fields,  St.  Joe,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Se- 
bastan,  Simon  Juda,  Mark  Eyekeil,  A.  Elsasser, 
H.  Gedelson,  S.  Bloom,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Chas.  E.  Mclnnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Geo.  H. 


Keeney,  W.  H.  Churchill,  Albany,  Oregon;  L. 
M.  Herman,  Paschal  R.  Smith,  New  York;  E.  J. 
McLean,  Albuquerque;  W.  H.  Keller,  Las 
Vegas;  L.  W.  Lenoir,  J.  S.  Stedger,  Las  Cruces; 
Mark  Henion,  Alba,  Iowa;  P.  R.  Richards,  Boc- 
ton.  Mass.;  J.  H.  Finch,  Tucson,  A.  T. ; E.  M. 
Turner,  Wilmington,  O.;  E.  Wolf,  Baltimore, 
O.;  O.  G.  Williams,  Sam  Sammuels,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Sam  Feitlebaum,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  W.  J. 
Burnes,  Matt  W.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. ; W.  A. 
Jones,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.;  R.  L.  Packard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A Poisoning  Case 

The  details  of  a case  of  attempted  poison- 
ing on  the  Gila  was  this  week  brought  to  this 
city  by  the  residents  of  that  section.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Piper,  who  has  the  McMillen  place 
leased,  prepared  dinner  for  Peter  Shelley  and 
another  gentleman,  who  were  helping  him  chop 
up  corn.  Mr.  Piper  was  still  preparing  the  meal 
when  Mr.  Shelly  asked  him  why  he  put  quinine 
in  his  bread.  Mr.  Piper  immediately  became 
alarmed  and  told  him  to  quit  eating  it  as  some- 
one tried  to  poison  him  some  two  weeks  ago, 
and  he  was  suspicious  that  it  was  another  at- 
tempt. The  bread  was  fed  to  a hog  which  im- 
mediately showed  signs  of  being  poisoned,  and 
soon  died.  Mr.  Shelly  was  taken  with  cramps, 
and  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  to  Holloway’s,  a 
short  distance,  but  when  he  got  to  the  house  he 
was  so  effected  by  the  poison  that  he  could  not 
talk.  He  lived  only  a short  distance  from  the 
Holloway  place,  so  hurried  on  home,  melted 
some  lard  and  swallowed  it,  which  saved  his 
life,  although  for  nearly  two  weeks  he  was  un- 
able to  walk.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holloway  live  in 
one  of  the  McMillen  places,  keeping  the  stage 
stand,  which  they  rent  from  Mr.  Piper.  It  seems 
that  they  had  been  accused  by  someone  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  the  yeast  from  which  Mr.  Piper 
made  his  bread.  Col.  R.  S.  Allen  and  Ed  Moul- 
ton took  dinner  at  the  Holloway  place  last 
week  and  while  there  Mr.  Piper  came  over  to 
borrow  a pair  of  stilliards.  Mrs.  Holloway 
accused  him  of  having  said  that  she  or  her  hus- 
band attempted  to  poison  his  grub.  Mr.  Piper 
denied  having  made  such  a statement,  but  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  said  that  he  had  tracked  Mr. 
Holloway  to  and  from  the  house.  He  did  not 
get  the  scales,  and  Mr.  Holloway  is  talking  of 
having  him  prosecuted  for  the  talk  he  has  made. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  someone  did  poison  the 
yeast  from  the  effect  of  which  Mr.  Shelly  came 
near  losing  his  life.  The  matter  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  next  grand  jury. 


From  the  February  20,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

JAIL  DELIVERY 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  night  guard, 
Mr.  A.  Crowe,  to  show  considerable  leniency  to 
two  prisoners,  William  Walters  and  Miles  Mc- 
Innes,  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  corri- 
dors until  8 or  9 o’clock.  He  has  also  been  in 
the  habit  of  locking  his  pistol  up  in  a desk  near 
by,  not  apprehending  any  danger  from  these 
trustys.  On  Monday  evening  he  extended  this 
leniency  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  cor- 
ridors till  11  o’clock.  Making  the  round  of  the 
cells  as  he  turned  one  of  the  corners  he  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  two  men  and  a pistol 
thrust  into  his  face,  his  keys  were  taken  and  his 
pistol  from  the  desk  soon  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  them.  The  guard  was  then  marched  to  the 
corner  of  the  wood  pile  where  one  of  them 
taking  charge  of  him,  he  was  compelled  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol  to  accompany  his  former 
prisoner  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  town 
to  the  vicinity  of  Bremen’s  mine  on  Chloride 
Flat.  Here  Mr.  Crowe  was  released  and  made 
his  way  back  to  town  after  several  minor  mis- 
haps. In  the  meantime  the  flight  of  the  jail 
birds  and  capture  of  the  guard  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Judge  Lynch  on  making  his  round 
before  going  to  bed,  and  he  with  Sheriff  Lock- 
hart were  awaiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Crowe  who 
came  back  about  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  cha- 
grined and  disgusted. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  Deputy  Muse,  ac- 
companied by  George  Parker  to  assist  in  trail- 
ing the  runaways,  took  the  trail  and  found 
where  the  two  men  had  been  furnished  with 
horses  and  a friendly  guide  had  shown  them 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  divide  and  then  re- 
turned to  town.  The  trail  was  followed  for 
thirty  miles  to  the  Gila  and  it  is  supposed  they 
are  over  in  Arizona.  There  are  strong  suspi- 
cions that  members  of  a very  respectable  Silver 
City  family  are  implicated  in  the  rescue  of  the 
criminals. 


HAM!  HAM! 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  recently  at  a 
minor  American  theatre.  In  a drama  the  heroine 


is  supposed  to  be  shot  by  the  villain  of  the  play. 
At  the  critical  moment  the  weapon  missed  fire, 
but  the  actor  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
exclaimed  at  once,  “Die,  then,  the  first  victim 
of  smokeless  powder!” 


RUNAWAYS 

Saturday  last  was  a day  prolific  of  run- 
aways in  our  little  city. 

In  the  morning  a four  horse  team  employed 
in  hauling  lumber  from  the  saw-mill  on  Cherry 
Creek  to  Silver  City  and  ran  away  from  the 
Pioneer  corral  with  an  empty  wagon  attached. 
The  corral  man  called  and  motioned  to  the  team 
to  stop  when  the  obedient  off -wheel-horse  threw 
himself  on  his  haunches  and  tried  to  hold  the 
wagon  and  the  balance  of  team.  Being  on  a 
down  grade  they  dragged  the  poor  beast  about 
fifty  yards  when  he  was  thrown  and  the  wagon 
run  over  him,  but  was  not  seriously  hurt,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bystanders  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  obedient  animal.  The  team 
and  wagon  brought  up  against  a large  cotton- 
wood on  Main  street  above  the  Tremont  House. 

ANOTHER. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  team 
attached  to  the  soda  water  wagon  while  stand- 
ing near  the  depot  unhitched,  became  frighten- 
ed and  ran  down  Main  street.  When  opposite 
the  Enterprise  office  they  came  near  running  on 
to  a young  lady  on  horseback  who  going  in  the 
same  direction  had  not  seen  them  until  some- 
body called  to  her  when  she  left  the  road  only 
a few  feet  from  the  crazy  team.  At  the  high 
break-water  below  town  they  took  a hurdle- 
race  leap,  clearing  it  in  fine  style  but  leaving 
a wrecked  wagon. 


From  the  February  27.  1891.  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A STEER  STAMPEDE 

Captain  Donaldson,  of  the  Jim  stock  ranch, 
David  Tulloch  and  others  had  rounded  up  and 
corralled  over  three  hundred  beeves  for  ship- 
ment last  week,  the  steers  were  being  held  in 
two  corrals  at  the  Box  ranch  near  Cow  Springs, 
when  one  night  in  the  early  part  of  this  week 
they  stampeded,  completely  demplishing  both 
corrals.  This  will  be  a serious  inconvenience  to 
the  above  named  gentlemen,  as  their  horses  are 
badly  jaded  from  traveling  over  the  muddy 
plains  for  ten  days  previous. 
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17  DIE  OF  PNEUMONIA  IN 
SILVER  CITY  AND  PINOS  ALTOS 

The  following  is  the  list  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  Pinos  Altos,  Silver  City  and  vicinity  since 
January  1. 

Pinos  Altos 

1.  January  28,  W.  H_  Earp’s  child,  measles. 

2.  February  5,  E.  L.  Sprott,  aged  30  years, 
pneumonia. 

3.  February  6,  W.  M.  Bates,  aged  28  years, 
pneumonia  or  grippe. 

4.  February  7,  James  Perrin,  aged  54 
years,  pneumonia  or  grippe. 

6.  February  12,  John  Smith,  aged  51  years, 
pneumonia. 

7.  Jo  Peters,  aged  29  years,  pneumonia. 

8.  February  12,  W.  Farmer,  aged  52  years, 
pneumonia. 

9.  February  13,  Jo  Rolla,  aged  22  years, 
pneumonia. 

10.  February  16,  J.  E.  Prichard,  aged  39 
years,  pneumonia. 

11.  February  19,  F.  M.  Spills,  pneumonia. 

Mexicans  at  Pinos  Altos 

12.  January  31,  Onophia  Montez,  aged  40 
years,  pneumonia. 

13.  February  2,  Juan  Gaea,  aged  43  years, 
pneumonia. 

14.  February  7,  Rosario  Barela,  aged  39 
years,  pneumonia. 

15.  February  8,  Nestor  Delgado,  aged  57 
years,  pneumonia. 

16.  February  9,  child  of  Christobal  Garcia, 
aged  18  months. 

17.  February  11,  Bernard  Martinez,  aged 
60  years,  pneumonia. 

18.  February  13,  Juan  Villerael,  aged  56, 
pneumonia. 

19.  February  13,  Manuel  Marcillas,  aged 
one  year,  pneumonia. 

20.  February  16,  Joze  Guaves,  aged  1 
year. 

21.  February  16,  Tomas  Villaneava,  aged 
60  years,  pneumonia. 

Silver  City 

1.  January  12,  child  of  J.  Gillett,  aged  2 
hours. 

2.  January  15,  William  Virian,  aged  47 
years,  disease,  dropsy  and  bright’s. 

3.  January  19,  child  of  Anastacio  Bara, 
aged  4 years,  disease,  la  grippe. 

4.  January  19,  child  of  Anastacio  Bara, 
aged  5 years,  disease,  la  grippe. 


5.  January  21,  daughter  of  Apolonio  Go- 
mez, aged  12  years,  tonsilitis. 

6.  January  21,  son  of  Apolonio  Gomez, 
aged  5 years,  tonsilitis. 

7.  January  21,  baby  of  Apolonio  Gomez, 
disease,  tonsilitis. 

8.  January  29,  William  Griffin,  bright’s 
disease. 

9.  February  3,  Charles  Carwile,  grippe. 

10.  February  7,  Stanley  Hinman,  mem- 
braneous croup. 

11.  February  7, Munch,  aged  9 

months,  tonsilitis. 

12.  February  12,  Edith  Munch,  aged  7 
years,  tonsilitis. 

13.  February  13,  Juliana  Wellgehausen,  of 
Central,  old  age,  76  years. 

14.  February  14,  Mexican,  name  unknown. 

15.  February  17,  Samuel  O.  Green,  aged 
52  years,  grippe. 

16.  February  18,  Wm.  Eckles,  consump- 
tion. 

17.  February  20,  James  Richards,  pneu- 
monia. 


The  Frisco  river  at  Clifton  is  booming  and 
threatens  to  wash  the  town  away.  The  river  is 
rising  a foot  per  hour,  continuing  six  hours  at 
that  rate  the  town  is  doomed. 


From  the  March  6,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A DOUBLE  TRAGEDY 

A most  lamentable  double  tragedy  was  en- 
acted at  Bald  Knob  on  the  17th  instant.  On 
train  No.  53  there  was  a passenger  by  the  name 
of  John  W.  Graeter,  who  had  exhibited  signs 
of  insanity  to  such  an  extent  that  Pullman  con- 
ductor E.  W.  Leach,  in  whose  car  Graeter  was, 
spoke  about  the  matter,  saying  he  was  afraid 
that  he  (Graeter)  would  harm  some  one  before 
they  would  get  through.  It  was  not  known 
where  he  was  going,  but  no  harm  was  done  until 
after  the  Memphis  train  had  got  in  and  “53” 
had  taken  on  the  passengers  for  the  south  and 
was  pulling  by  the  station.  When  not  more  than 
ten  rods  from  it,  bystanders  on  the  platform  saw 
the  brakeman  and  Pullman  conductor  run  out 
of  the  Pullman  car,  and  following  them  was  a 
man  with  a pistol  in  his  hand,  and  to  the  horror 
of  those  in  sight  they  saw  the  pistol  leveled  on 
the  conductor  and  fired.  It  was  seen  at  once 
that  the  conductor  was  shot,  for  imediately  he 
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t)egan  to  totter  and  soon  fell  from  the  platform. 
After  falling  he  was  dragged  200  yards  by  the 
bell  rope,  which  had  in  some  way  become  wrap- 
ped around  his  arm.  When  he  was  reached  he 
was  about  dead,  giving  only  two  or  three  groans. 
The  train  was  still  running,  and  would  not  have 
stopped  had  not  the  hostler  of  the  engine  that 
brought  in  the  Memphis  train  realized  the  situa- 
tion and  blowed  the  “down  whistle,”  upon 
which  the  train  pulled  up. 

When  the  crowd  reached  the  train  it  was 
found  that  another  man  had  been  shot  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  seat.  When  an  effort  was 
made  to  enter  the  car,  Graeter  was  laying  flat 
in  the  car  with  two  pistols  by  his  side,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  be  taken  from 
the  car,  as  it  was  supposed  he  was  insane,  and 
no  one  cared  to  make  an  effort  for  his  capture 
unless  the  drop  could  be  obtained.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  efforts  were  made  to  get 
the  advantage  of  him  without  success.  At  last 
a ruse  was  resorted  to  and  he  was  told  that 
unless  he  threw  out  his  pistols  the  coach  would 
be  set  on  fire.  The  threat  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, as  he  said  he  would  surrender  if  promised 
protection.  This  was  assured  him,  and  he  threw 
out  his  pistols  and  came  out.  He  was  put  in  the 
calaboose,  and  though  under  a great  mental 
strain,  seemed  to  know  what  he  wanted,  having 
telegraphed  for  his  brother,  at  Vincennes,  In- 
diana, where  he  is  interested  in  the  street  car 
lines.  He  also  wanted  a good  lawyer.  He  is 
genteely  dressed,  and  has  over  $200  with  him, 
besides  a watch  and  jewelry.  He  talks  about 
having  to  do  what  he  did,  as  he  said  Meier  and 
Leach  had  threatened  to  kill  him. 

There  was  but  four  persons  in  the  car  at 
the  time,  the  murderer,  John  W.  Graeter,  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana ; Mr.  Isador  Meier,  traveling 
salesman  for  Foster,  Hilson  & Co.,  Thirty  ninth 
street.  New  York ; E.  W.  Leach,  the  conductor, 
and  a lady. 

What  makes  the  killing  of  Meier  especially 
so  sad  is  the  fact  that  he  had  came  in  on  the 
Memphis  train  and  had  been  in  the  car  not  over 
twenty  minutes  when  the  fatal  shots  were  fired 
into  his  head,  and  all  the  while  he  sat  in  his 
seat  unconscious,  the  blood  and  brains  were 
flowing  from  his  horrible  wounds.  The  coro- 
ner’s jury  is  now  at  work  on  the  case.  Excite- 
ment, which  was  high  for  a time,  is  now  allayed. 

Isador  Meier  was  taken  to  Judsonia  on  the 


same  train  on  which  he  was  shot,  arriving  there 
about  1:30  p.m.  He  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  skullful  company  surgeons,  but  their  work 
was  of  no  avail,  as  he  died  at  4:30  p.m.,  two 
bullets  passing  through  his  head. 

John  W.  Graeter,  the  murderer,  was  taken 
to  Searcy,  the  county  seat  of  this  (White) 
county  by  the  sheriff  this  morning.  He  is  a piti- 
ful sight,  his  every  look  and  movement  showing 
that  he  was  insane.  Every  person  who  ap- 
proaches he  calls  upon  to  protect  him  and  begs 
them  to  be  his  friend.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Graeter  will  be  put  in  some  asylum  as 
soon  as  he  is  examined  by  a physician.  Graeter 
comes  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Indiana, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $80,000.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner  was  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  stated  in  yesterday’s  dispatch. 

The  J.  W.  Graeter  above  referred  to  is  al- 
most undoubtedly  the  same  man  who  was  a 
partner  of  L.  D.  Miller  in  this  city  in  1885.  He 
came  here  from  Vincennes,  Indiana,  where  his 
father  and  sister  then  resided.  He  frequently 
boasted  that  his  business  here  was  only  a side 
issue  and  that  his  father  was  very  wealthy. 
While  here  he  frequently  indulged  in  heavy 
drinking  and  gambling  sprees,  and  at  such  times 
was  cross  and  quarrelsome.  While  staying  at 
the  Broadway  hotel  he  raised  a great  distur- 
bance one  evening  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  Mr.  Durkee,  who  was  a friend  of 
Graeter’s,  went  into  the  room  where  Graeter  lay 
on  a bed  in  the  dark  and  tried  to  have  him  keep 
quiet.  Without  warning  of  any  kind  he  fired 
two  shots  at  Mr.  Durkee  from  a revolver,  both 
bullets  passing  close  to  his  abdomen  and  lodg- 
ing in  the  wall,  where  the  holes  may  yet  be 
soon.  Mr.  Durkee  believes  Graeter  to  have 
been  insane  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
while  others  here  believe  those  fits  to  have 
been  simply  an  outlet  of  his  pure  cussedness, 
under  the  guise  of  drunkenness,  and  still  further 
believe  that  his  recent  murderous  freak  was  of 
the  same  nature  and  from  the  same  cause,  in- 
sanity only  being  a dodge  to  escape  punishment. 


Captain  French,  of  the  W.  S.  Ranch,  ar- 
rived from  Alma  Tuesday.  He  reports  that  the 
floods  in  that  section  did  a great  deal  of  dam- 
age, washing  out  the  fine  dam  which  his  com- 
pany had  built  across  the  river.  Many  of  the 
farms  along  the  valley  were  badly  damaged  by 
the  flood  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pleasanton. 
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GILA  ON  RAMPAGE 

The  Enterprise  learns  by  grapevine  tele- 
graph that  the  last  flood  played  sad  havoc  with 
Clifton,  Work  has  been  suspended  by  the  Any- 
one and  Detroit  companies,  they  having  sus- 
tained serious  damages  to  property.  The  town 
of  Clifton  has  been  badly  washed,  sustaining  a 
large  amount  of  damage.  It  will  be  some  days 
yet,  and  perhaps  weeks  before  the  narrow 
gauge  road  will  be  running  regularly.  Tele- 
graphic communication  is  still  cut  off  from  the 
camp.  Many  farms  along  the  Gila  river  are 
greatly  damaged.  The  town  of  Globe  also  sus- 
tained serious  damages  from  the  flood,  likewise 
Phoenix  and  Yuma.  At  the  latter  place  the  Gila 
river  was  three  miles  in  width,  being  many  feet 
higher  than  was  ever  before  known. 


An  accident  occurred  at  El  Baranca  mine, 
in  Mexico,  recently  which  will  occasion  a great 
deal  of  delay  and  expense  to  the  management. 
A large  rock  broke  loose  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  descended  with  fearful  mo- 
mentum, carrying  away  the  roasting  plant, 
knocking  down  several  buildings  and  destroying 
a good  deal  of  piping.  One  woman  was  instantly 
killed,  and  a leg  and  arm  cut  off  a Mexican 
miner,  who  afterwards  died. 


Jacob  Abraham,  of  Clifton,  will  soon  move 
his  family  to  this  city  in  order  to  give  his  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  our  public  schools. 


Dan  McMillen  is  around  again  after  a 
touch  of  the  epidemic. 


Constable  Richwein,  of  Central,  shot  Tran- 
sito  Parra  in  the  head  Sunday  morning  last, 
killing  him  instantly.  It  is  said  that  Parra  was 
drunk  and  creating  a disturbance.  The  coroner’s 
jury  exonerated  the  constable. 


WE  ARE  DISGUSTED 

The  residents  of  Main  street  are  disgusted 
with  the  economy  of  the  present  officials.  The 
condition  of  Main  street  is  a disgrace  to  any 
camp  with  a population  of  100.  It  is  the  com- 
mon remark  of  strangers  that  the  business  of 
the  town  must  be  at  very  low  ebb  to  allow  one 
of  the  principal  streets  to  remain  in  such  a 
condition  for  the  past  two  years.  If  the  city 
dads  don’t  get  a move  on  themselves,  the 


Enterprise  will  put  up  a new  set  for  reelection 
next  month  and  will  see  that  they  get  there 
with  both  feet. 


THEY  STRUCK  IT  RICH 

J.  P.  Christy  and  Chas.  Campbell,  whom 
Ed  Bolton,  of  Pinos  Altos,  advertised  for  some 
months,  have  been  heard  from  at  last.  They 
have  been  in  Mexico  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  have  struck  it  rich.  They  recently 
made  a sale  of  a one-third  interest  in  their 
property  for  $37,000.  Mr.  Bolton  had  them 
“grub  staked,”  and  so  far  has  not  received 
share  of  the  profits  on  the  deal. 


From  Ihe  March  13,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enlerprise 

BRONCO'S  BREAK 

William  Walters  Again  in  the  Toils  of  the  Law 

About  three  weeks  ago,  William  Walters 
alias  “Bronco  Bill”  was  sojourning  in  the  county 
bastile  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Sheriff 
Lockhart.  He  had  an  invitation  to  remain  until 
the  next  session  of  the  grand  jury.  Bill  was  not 
inclined  to  sponge  on  the  sheriff  and  one  fine 
day  last  month  one  of  his  friends  who  is  not 
being  cared  for  by  the  sheriff  found  means  to 
get  a handsome  38  caliber  revolver  through  the 
bars  and  into  Bronco’s  possession.  William  had 
been  on  his  good  behavior  and  was  allowed 
considerable  freedom  in  the  jail  corridors  and 
the  night  after  having  received  the  pistol  Bronco 
and  a fellow  prisoner  were  out  in  the  corridor 
later  than  usual.  Suddenly  the  guard  found 
himself  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a revolver 
while  Bill,  who  was  at  the  other  end,  requested 
him  to  unlock  the  grated  door.  The  guard  com- 
plied with  his  wishes  with  considerable  alacrity 
and  Bronco,  in  accordance  with  a previously 
arranged  plan,  secured  a horse  while  his  fellow 
prisoner  marched  the  guard  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  town  and  then  graciously  allowed  him  to 
find  his  way  back.  Bill  was  galloping  towards 
Mexico  and  congratulating  himself  on  the  moral 
courage  he  had  displayed  in  denying  himself 
the  pleasure  of  a prolonged  visit  at  the  county 
boarding  house  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
possessed  of  a desire  to  reach  the  land  of  the 
Montezumas  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible. 
The  next  night  about  ten  o’clock  he  purloined 
a fresh  horse  from  Henry  Holgate  at  Deming 
and  continued  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at 
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Palomas,  which  is  a safe  distance  across  the 
line,  he  returned  the  borrowed  horse  and  sent 
a note  to  Holgate  thanking  him  for  the  same. 

Meanwhile  the  sheriff  was  using  every 
effort  to  recapture  the  prisoner.  He  was  traced 
to  Palomas  but  the  sheriff  realized  that  it  would 
not  do  to  send  a regular  deputy  across  the  line 
for  as  soon  as  Bronco  ascertained  that  the  sher- 
iff was  anxious  to  have  him  return  and  remain 
a few  weeks  longer  as  his  guest  he  would  be 
very  careful  about  getting  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  Sheriff  Lockhart  em- 
ployed Cipiano  Baca,  who  is  well  known  about 
Palomas,  to  go  down  and  get  the  prodigal.  Baca 
left  here  about  the  middle  of  last  week  and 
went  to  Palomas.  He  found  Bronco  there  with 
the  revolver  he  had  held  in  the  guard’s  face  and 
another  of  larger  caliber.  He  was  suspicious  of 
everybody.  He  wanted  to  know  why  Baca  was 
down  there  and  Baca  told  him  he  was  collecting 
bills.  Bronco  didn’t  see  the  point  until  he  was 
a prisoner  and  realized  that  about  the  toughest 
Bill  in  that  section  had  just  been  collected. 
Baca  knew  the  fugitive’s  weakness  and  pro- 
posed to  give  a dance  and  stand  the  whole  ex- 
pense if  Bronco  would  get  the  music.  William 
fell  in  with  the  idea  and  as  the  matter  was 
discussed  over  a long  bottle  of  Mexican  spirits 
visions  of  Mexican  senoritas  gaily  tripping  to 
the  inspiring  music  of  the  violin  floated  before 
Bronco’s  uncertain  vision  and  he  became  an- 
xious. Kind  friends  suggested  that  a violin 
could  be  obtained  about  five  miles  away  just 
across  the  line.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  borrow- 
ing a horse  and  Baca  volunteered  to  go  along 
for  company.  They  took  a bottle  along  to  keep 
up  their  spirits.  After  having  arrived  at  their 
destination  while  Bronco  William  was  quite 
hilarious  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  his 
former  associates  were  pining  for  his  company. 
He  was  relieved  of  his  revolvers  and  a pair  of 
bracelets  were  slipped  on  his  v/rists.  The  visions 
of  the  dance  faded  away  and  the  prodigal  sud- 
denly came  to  a realizatin  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  the  land  of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  disgust 
was  intense.  He  reached  here  the  next  after- 
noon and  although  the  sheriff  was  advised  of 
his  coming  he  neglected  to  kill  the  fatted  calf. 
Bronco  had  an  idea  that  he  was  pretty  smooth 
when  he  escaped  but  he  has  been  ironed  ever 
since  his  return.  The  sheriff  is  out  a pretty 
penny  for  his  capture  but  was  bound  to  have 
him  at  any  cost. 


HORSE  CAR  ASTRAY 

An  Arm’s  palace  horse  car,  on  which  the 
brakes  were  out  of  repair,  made  its  escape  from 
the  yard  in  this  city  Sunday  last,  and  started 
on  a journey  of  its  own,  with  a down  grade  pull. 
The  car  had  a move  on  when  it  passed  through 
town  gaining  in  speed  every  minute.  An  engine 
was  dispatched  in  hot  pursuit,  and  overhauled 
the  runaway  a few  miles  this  side  of  Doming, 
not  much  the  worse  for  its  exciting  race.  The 
horses  were  all  right. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

V.  G.  Hills,  Pueblo;  W.  W.  LaMoure,  E.  J. 
Crocker,  Denver;  C.  A.  Stevens,  Omaha;  W.  G. 
Whiteside,  Helena,  Mont. ; Geo.  Newman,  K. 
Epstein,  E.  J.  McLean,  El  Paso ; Theo.  Rouault, 
Las  Cruces;  W.  Burns,  Kingston;  A.  W.  Cop- 
land, A.  M.  Slack,  Detroit;  F.  W.  Thompson, 
M.  S.  Levy,  New  York;  A.  M.  Clark,  Kansas 
City;  W.  H.  Hernstein,  J.  G.  Goodlanded,  St. 
Louis;  C.  W.  Beryer,  Wellsville,  Mo.;  J.  H. 
Mudge,  San  Marcial;  A.  W.  Lewis  Cincinnati; 
T.  W.  Dudley,  Howell,  Mich.;  Col.  A.  E.  Head, 
S.  P.  Carpenter,  Doming;  J.  H.  Hauson,  San 
Francisco;  Joe  Cohn,  St.  Joe. 


From  Ihe  March  20,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Pleads  Guilty 

y 

Joe  Rice,  who  fired  off  his  pistol  in  the 
settlement  of  Hachita  a short  time  since,  hear- 
ing that  Sheriff  Lockhart  wanted  him,  came  in 
on  Monday,  surrendnered  himself,  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  in  Justice  Givens’  court  and  was 
taxed  in  the  sum  of  $50  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

R.  G.  Wilson,  Las  Vegas;  Paul  J.  Wielandy, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Yarnal,  C.  W.  Wiles,  W.  W.  Hadley, 
K.  G.  Puliam,  W.  H.  Washington,  Phil  Prager, 
St.  Louis;  Chas.  A.  Dathburn,  Chicago;  E.  J. 
Becder,  C.  C.  Hall,  D.  W.  Turner,  Kansas  City; 
Geo.  E.  Boster,  Minneapolis,  Cas.;  Dr.  H.  P. 
Huntington,  Eureka,  Kans. ; Chas.  Hugo  and 
wife,  S.  H.  McAninch,  W.  E.  Murray,  Fort  Bay- 
ard; John  Corbett  and  wife,  C.  H.  Dane,  Dem- 
ing;  J.  E.  Carey,  Lake  Valley;  Rob  Roy,  J.  K. 
ranch;  W.  W.  Dodd,  M.  T.  Mackey,  Wallace, 
Idaho;  J.  H.  Martin,  New  York. 
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DEMING 

As  I First  Saw  It  Ten  Years  Ago 

The  conductor  called  out  Doming,  and  as 
Doming  was  our  destination,  I and  my  two 
companions  stepped  off  the  cars  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  a standstill.  There  were  no  other  pas- 
sengers for  Doming,  which  was  not  surprising, 
considering  that  the  town  was  only  a few  days 
old.  As  near  as  I can  recollect,  there  was  not  a 
single  house  there,  nothing  but  tents  from  a 
decent  wall  tent,  to  an  old  wagon  sheet  thrown 
over  a mesquite  pole.  The  whole  city,  in  fact, 
might  have  been  loaded  on  a government 
wagon,  and  not  have  been  a very  heavy  load. 
Where  fine  brick  blocks  of  metropolitan  propor- 
tion now  stand,  there  were  absolutely  nothing 
but  fine  Italian  climate  and  mesquite  brush. 

The  depot  was  a small  platform  of  planks 
set  down  in  the  desert.  The  town  was  probably 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  depot,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cars  stopped  a crowd  of  probably 
one  hundred  of  about  the  worst  looking  speci- 
mens of  humanity  to  be  found  on  earth,  ran 
down  to  the  railroad  and  we  were  absolutely 
surrounded. 

I have  been  in  frontier  towns  quite  often 
and  I have  seen  crowds  composed  of  frontiers- 
men but  the  crowd  we  struck  at  Deming  that 
sunny  April  day  was  without  exception  the 
worst  I ever  saw. 

Fortunately  we  were  all  well  armed  and 
didn’t  have  on  “white  shirts”,  neither  did  we 
make  no  great  display  of  “store  cloth”  or  I 
firmly  believe  they  would  have  “held  us  up” 
in  broad  daylight. 

Our  destination  was  the  Burro  mountains 
some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Deming  and 
we  had  our  choice  either  to  walk  or  purchase 
a conveyance  and  ride,  but  as  walking  was  out 
of  the  question,  we  had  decided  to  buy  a wagon 
and  team  and  camping  outfit  if  it  could  be  pro- 
cured in  Deming.  I think  it  quite  probable  we 
would  have  never  left  Deming  alive  but  one 
of  our  party  who  had  lived  in  New  Mexico 
several  years  happened  to  espy  an  old  acquain- 
tance in  the  crowd  by  the  name  of  Apache 
George  to  whom  he  had  extended  some  kind- 
ness at  some  previous  time. 

As  soon  as  Apache  recognized  an  old 
friend  in  one  of  us  he  took  us  under  his  protec- 
tion and  gave  the  crowd  to  understand  in  the 


most  pointed  and  emphatic  language  that  we 
were  his  friends  and  any  insult  offered  us  would 
be  attended  to  with  very  unpleasant  results  to 
the  one  who  presumed  to  act  contrary  to  his 
orders. 

I have  been  in  some  very  close  places  in 
my  life  and  have  more  than  once  looked  into 
the  business  end  of  a shooting  iron  but  don’t 
think  I never  had  such  a longing  for  home  as 
I did  that  day.  The  fact  is  I was  “rattled”  for  a 
little  while,  the  whole  affair  was  absolutely 
different  to  anything  I had  previously  ex- 
perienced. 

As  soon  as  Apache  George  took  us  under 
his  wing  I felt  easier  and  began  to  get  my 
“second  wind”  as  it  were,  so  that  I was  able 
to  look  at  the  situation  in  a little  more  rational 
manner. 

Now  the  reader  by  this  time  I have  no 
doubt  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I was  a 
tenderfoot  and  a badly  scared  tenderfoot  at 
that  and  that  the  terrible  crowd  of  ruffians  were 
merely  a crowd  of  honest  miners  as  harmless 
as  kittens.  Wait,  my  friends,  wait  till  I get 
through  before  you  form  an  opinion. 

On  making  known  to  Apache  our  wish  to 
buy  a wagon  and  team  and  camping  outfit  he 
told  us  he  would  look  around  and  see  what  he 
could  do  to  assist  us.  He  took  us  to  a delapi- 
dated  old  tent  and  told  us  to  remain  “right  thar” 
till  he  returned. 

He  was  absent  but  a short  time  and  on  his 
return  he  informed  us  that  he  had  found  the 
very  thing  we  wanted  and  told  us  to  follow” 
him.  He  took  us  to  the  largest  tent  in  town 
which  was  occupied  by  an  old  German  and  his 
wife  who  had  a small  stock  of  groceries  and 
notions  which  they  were  selling  at  about  five 
hundred  per  cent  profit. 

We  found  the  old  man  had  a good  span  of 
states  mules,  a covered  wagon  and  in  fact  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  trip  we  contemplated 
making  and  we  purchased  the  whole  outfit  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

It  was  about  night  when  we  had  completed 
our  arrangements,  and  Pachie  advised  us  not 
to  try  to  leave  the  city  that  night,  but  to  pull 
out  about  two  hundred  yards  and  camp,  which 
advice  we  followed.  There  were  four  of  us  as 
I have  said  before,  and  we  divided  the  night 
into  watches  of  two  hours,  two  keeping  guard 
while  the  others  slept.  At  least,  that  was  the 
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arrangements  we  agreed  upon,  but  there  was 
not  much  sleep  for  any  of  us  after  about  11 
o’clock.  Pandemonium  reigned  in  the  embroyo 
city  that  night.  At  least  five  hundred  shots 
must  have  been  fired  and  screams  for  help,  and 
demoniac  yells  were  incessant. 

How  I welcomed  the  light  of  day  after  that 
horrible  night.  Investigation  showed  that  none 
of  us  had  been  hit  by  stray  bullets,  although  the 
“ping”  of  several  had  been  heard,  but  although 
none  of  us  were  wounded  one  of  our  party  was 
suffering  with  a bad  attack  of  ague. 

I had  noticed  a doctor’s  sign  hanging  from 
the  only  tent  that  had  any  lumber  in  its  con- 
struction, and  I volunteered  to  go  and  see  if 
such  a thing  as  a little  quinine  could  be  ob- 
tained. I could  not  knock  at  the  door  for  there 
was  none,  but  I managed  to  arouse  the  doctor, 
who  called  “come  in.”  As  I lifted  the  fly  of 
the  tent  I saw  the  disciple  of  esculapius  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a bunk  with  a Winchester  rifle 
in  his  hand.  Of  course  I was  very  civil,  and 

on  his  very  politely  asking  me  what  in  h 1 I 

wanted,  I informed  him  in  tones  as  mild  and 
bland  as  Celestial  ever  used,  that  one  of  my 
companions  had  the  ague,  and  that  I would 
like  to  get  a little  quinine  if  he  had  any. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  doctor,  “I  got  qui- 
nine, but  it  will  cost  you  $3  for  six  powders, 
and  I want  the  money  before  I get  off  this 
bunk.”  I handed  him  the  three  dollars  and  then 
he  put  up  the  powders  which  he  handed  me 
with  the  necessary  instructions  in  regard  to 
their  use. 

As  I walked  up  the  main  street  I noticed 
the  tent  of  the  old  German  of  whom  we  bought 
the  outfit  the  day  before  was  a perfect  wreck, 
and  also  one  or  two  other  tents  were  more  or 
less  damaged.  The  poor  old  fellow  and  his 
wife  were  about  half  murdered  and  the  $275 
we  had  paid  them,  together  with  what  they  had 
on  hand  before,  was  all  stolen,  their  little  stock 
of  goods  was  also  about  all  gone  or  destroyed. 

We  hitched  up  our  team  after  an  early 
breakfast  and  started  for  the  Burros.  As  we 
were  leaving,  two  or  three  of  the  desperadoes 
came  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  told  us  they 
would  follow  us  to  our  camping  place  and 
take  us  in  the  next  night.  With  fear  and 
trembling  we  made  camp  that  night  about  eight 
miles  from  Cow  Spring  but  we  were  not  mo- 
lested. 

I returned  to  Doming  about  three  months 


afterwards.  What  a change  I found,  a deputy 
sheriff  had  been  appointed,  his  name  was  Dan 
Tucker  and  he  was  certainly  the  right  man,  for 
if  he  wanted  to  arrest  a desperado  he  was  sure 
to  either  arrest  him  or  kill  him. 

I found  where  three  months  before  the 
only  improvements  was  a small  tent,  large  stores 
carrying  a stock  of  several  thousand  dollars  in 
value.  A number  of  the  “bad  men”  were  either 
killed  in  quarrels  among  themselves  or  by  the 
deputy  sheriff.  Apache  George  was  peddling 
fruit  at  the  depot  looking  as  harmless  and  meek 
as  a Chinaman.  The  young  city  went  through 
the  ordeal  of  fire,  numbers  of  the  wooden 
structures  were  destroyed,  but  in  their  place 
arose  good  and  substantial  brick  buildings. 
There  will  soon  be  a railroad  connecting  Doming 
to  the  coast,  and  the  next  decade  will  see  the 
city  of  Doming  a wealthy,  flourishing  business 
center,  with  street  cars  running  over  the  same 
ground  where  ten  short  years  ago  the  crowd 
of  ruffians  ran  to  meet  us  when  we  first  set 
foot  in  Grant  county. 


ARRIVALS  AT  HUDSON’S  THE 
LAST  TWO  WEEKS 

F.  M.  Prescott,  Pueblo ; Mrs.  M.  A.  Loring, 
Col.  H.  F.  Grierson,  Rev.  D.  A.  Brennan,  W.  P. 
Henneberry,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Curtis, 
Kansas  City;  V.  G.  Hills,  Pueblo;  Thos.  Luke 
and  wife,  Wm.  H.  Hauser,  Silver  City;  Robt. 
Roycraft,  London,  England;  Wm.  Dawson  and 
wife,  San  Marcial;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stanton,  Mrs. 
Sam  Ecker  and  son,  El  Paso;  F.  M.  Smith  and 
wife,  L.  Clapp,  Jr.,  Las  Cruces;  C.  C.  Rogers 
and  wife,  Milwaukee ; S.  P.  Carpenter,  A.  B. 
Laird,  Deming;  Geo.  H.  Bell,  Sheba  Reef,  South 
Africa. 


From  ihe  March  27,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

WM.  R.  MILLIGAN  DIES 

The  sudden  death  of  Wm.  R.  Milligan,  at 
his  ranch  in  the  eastern  part  of  Socorro  county, 
is  announced. 


FAST  LOADING 

Conductor  Donohue  and  his  crew,  of  Mag- 
dalena branch,  this  week  broke  all  former 
records,  on  loading  a car  of  cattle.  They  were 
loaded  and  the  door  fastened  in  three  minutes 
and  thirty-seven  seconds. 
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DEHORNING  CATTLE 

Instructions  As  To  How  It  Is  Done  And  The 
Benefit  Derived 

1.  Animal  should  be  cast  to  dehorn  it. 

2.  The  head  should  be  perfectly  rigid.  It 
is  essential  that  there  be  no  movement  of  the 
head  or  neck  during  the  operation. 

3.  Do  not  dehorn  any  animal  while  heated 
or  excited  from  driving  or  otherwise,  and  do 
not  drive  an  animal  directly  after  the  operation 
is  performed. 

4.  Always  shape  the  head  of  a yearling  or 
two  year  old.  That  is,  cut  off  enough  bone  at 
the  top  of  the  horn,  and  the  hide  too,  to  give  it 
a good  topknot  appearance.  Make  the  head 
shapely. 

5.  In  case  of  cattle  older  than  two  years 
place  the  saw  on  the  matrix  so  as  to  cut  at  least 
one  half  inch  below  the  base  of  the  horn.  This 
prevents  any  stub  horn  growing. 

6.  Never  put  a thing  on,  let  the  head  alone. 
Nature  does  the  healing  better  than  you  can. 

7.  Have  all  quiet  around,  and  having  de- 
horned the  animal  allow  it  to  pass  out  of  the 
chute  at  once.  An  expert  will  be  ten  seconds 
in  operating  on  an  ordinary  pair  of  horns,  and 
if  he  is  more  than  fifteen  seconds  something  is 
wrong  with  his  chute  or  saw. 


ESCAPES  HOTEL  FIRE 

Mrs.  Jesse  Shanklin,  well  known  in  this 
city,  was  seriously  burned  and  hurt  while  es- 
caping from  a hotel  at  Morenci,  Arizona,  which 
was  on  fire.  She  was  in  the  second  story  and 
did  not  know  the  building  was  on  fire  until  it 
was  too  late  to  escape  by  the  stairway.  She 
finally  succeeded  in  raising  the  window,  but 
not  until  she  had  been  badly  burned.  The  baby 
was  dropped  into  the  arms  of  a friend,  Mrs. 
Shanklin  then  jumped  out  and  was  badly  hurt 
in  the  fall.  The  baby  was  slightly  burned.  Mrs. 
Shanklin  will  recover. 


From  the  April  3,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A LOST  WIFE 

An  excited  individual  arrived  in  Phoenix 
from  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  in  search  of  a fleeing 
wife  and  “fiend.”  He  claims  that  his  better 
half  sold  a large  herd  of  cattle  on  the  Mimbres 
river,  and  accompanied  by  his  foreman,  fled 
the  country,  taking  the  proceeds  of  the  cattle 


sale  with  her.  The  husband  says  he  will  forgive 
his  erring  better  half,  but  “Jamie”  the  silent 
had  better  seek  higher  ground.  At  last  accounts 
neither  “Jamie”  nor  Susan  had  been  heard 
of. — Phoenix  Gazette. 


SCHUTZ  STORE  ENGULFED  BY 
FLAMES  — BAIN  IS  HERO 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  fifteen  minutes 
to  eight  o’clock,  while  the  lights  were  being 
extinguished  in  Aaron  Schutz’s  store,  a large 
lamp  containing  a gallon  of  oil  fell,  spilling 
some  of  the  oil  which  immediately  caught  fire. 
At  great  risk  of  being  severely  injured,  Clarence 
Bain  caught  up  the  blazing  lamp  and  threw  it 
into  the  street.  But  the  oil  which  had  spilled 
had  set  fire  to  the  whole  front  of  the  building 
on  the  inside.  Several  persons  tried  whipping 
it  out  with  sacks  and  drenching  it  with  water 
from  buckets  at  hand,  but  to  no  avail  until  Mr. 
H.  D.  Gilbert  threw  a couple  of  hand  grenade 
bottles  into  the  flame,  which  quickly  brought 
the  fire  under  sufficient  control  to  entirely  ex- 
tinguish it  by  use  of  water  from  buckets.  The 
use  of  the  hand  grenades  was  very  timely  as 
a few  minutes  more  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  turn  on  the  hose  which  the  fire 
laddies  had  in  readiness.  Had  the  hose  been 
turned  on  the  damage  to  the  stock  would  have 
run  up  into  the  thousands,  while  the  present 
loss  will  be  covered  by  a few  hundreds.  Mr. 
Clarence  Bain  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his 
prompt  action  in  throwing  out  the  blazing  lamp, 
which  still  contained  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  would  have  added  fresh  fuel  and  fury 
to  the  flame  and  have  caused  much  greater  loss 
than  it  did. 


From  the  April  10,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

STRANGE  SUICIDE 

Corporal  A.  M.  Batson,  of  troupe  G,  2nd 
cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort  Stanton,  was  in  Albu- 
querque yesterday  enroute  to  Fort  Wingate  to 
report  before  a board  of  officers  for  examina- 
tion for  promotion.  He  brought  particulars  of 
a sad  double  suicide  at  Nogales  last  Saturday 
evening  of  a Miss  Higgles,  employed  as  gov- 
erness on  the  V V ranch,  and  a friend,  a Mrs. 
Doyle,  who  was  also  living  on  the  ranch.  Both 
ladies  were  young  and  beautiful,  and  both  had 
at  one  time  occupied  a much  better  station  in 
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life,  but  of  what  character  is  not  known.  They 
were  missed  at  supper  time,  and  a search  being 
instituted  were  found  a short  distance  from  the 
house  in  rear  of  a corral,  locked  in  each  others 
arms,  and  dead.  In  the  right  hand  of  each  was 
a revolver,  while  a bullet  hole  through  the 
heart  of  each,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  They  had  evidently  shot  each 
other.  

A BIT  OF  MULE  LORE 

The  New  Mexican  has  unearthed  a bit  of 
romantic  history  in  connection  with  a Santa  Fe 
mule,  as  follows:  Between  the  years  1842  and 
1852  Mr.  Ferguson,  or  Don  Benito  Jueves,  as 
the  Mexicans  call  him,  was  a freighter  over  the 
Santa  Fe  trail  from  West  Port,  Mo.,  to  this  city 
and  thence  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1842  he 
eloped  with  a beautiful  girl  from  the  City  of 
Durango.  This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a Mexi- 
can general.  The  girl  disguised  as  a boy,  was 
taken  to  Missouri  when  12  years  old.  The 
mother  of  Mr.  Ferguson  raised  and  educated 
the  girl,  and  when  she  was  16  she  was  married 
to  Don  Benito.  In  1852  he  sold  his  mule  train 
to  Mr.  James  Magoffin  at  Paso  del  Norte, 
Mexico.  The  train  consisted  of  five  wagons 
with  ten  mules  each,  and  this  vagrant  gray  mule 
was  among  them.  At  that  time  the  animal  was 
5 years  old.  How  he  ever  got  back  to  Santa  Fe 
is  a mystery.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  fully  identified 
him  and  vouches  for  the  fact  that  he  is  fully  44 
years  old.  

LOSES  EAR  IN  RUNAWAY 

Messrs.  A.  Herschberger  and  Gus  Lemcke, 
of  the  Osborne  group,  met  with  an  accident 
while  driving  into  Pinos  Altos  Wednesday  last. 
The  mule  became  frightened  and  ran  away 
throwing  Mr.  Herschberger  out  and  fracturing 
his  arm  above  the  wrist  and  tearing  Lemcke’s 
left  ear  which  was  hanging  by  a mere  shred 
of  flesh.  Mr.  Herschberger  came  to  Silver  City 
to  have  his  arm  dressed.  The  mule  was  not 
hurt.  

CANTWELL  STILL  IN  JAIL 

Dave  Cantwell,  who  killed  James  Moore 
in  the  Black  Range  some  time  since,  was  not 
admitted  to  bail  at  the  present  term  of  court  in 
Socorro.  His  attorney,  Neil  B.  Field,  will  at- 
tempt to  get  him  out  of  jail  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  T.  B.  Catron  has  been  employed  by  the 
Black  Range  cattle  company  to  assist  Prosecut- 


ing Attorney  Williams.  The  impression  seems 
to  prevail  that  it  will  keep  Dave  pretty  busy  to 
get  out  of  his  trouble. 


LIGHT  VOTE  IN  CITY  ELECTION 

The  lightest  vote  ever  cast  at  a city  election 
was  polled  here  Tuesday  last  as  follows:  For 
mayor — J.  W.  Fleming  160;  for  the  council — 
Martin  Maher  113,  M.  W.  Neff  97,  L.  D.  Miller 
77,  Jo  E.  Sheridan  50;  for  school  trustees — 
Robert  Black  127,  John  S.  Swift  94,  Wm.  Rivers 
65,  H.  H.  Betts  64,  P.  B.  Lady  63,  Gillett  59,  B. 
T.  Link  13.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  marshalship.  There  was  a 
large  scattering  vote  for  mayor,  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Warren  receiving  1,  George  Chapman  3,  Grover 
Cleveland  1,  H.  H.  Betts  1,  Fred  Gusoskey  1. 


FORTHCOMING  WEDDING 

Miss  Rillie  B.  Cooper  and  Martin  MuIIin, 
foreman  of  the  H H H outfit,  with  headquarters 
at  Ajache  Tejo,  will  be  married  in  this  city 
Wednesday,  the  15th  instant.  Miss  Rillie  is 
well  known  to  all  sojourners  at  Hudson’s  springs 
where  she  has  been  for  the  past  several  years. 
She  combines  the  graces  of  person  with  a sunny, 
genial  temperament,  which  has  won  for  her 
many  friends  and  admirers  throughout  this 
section  of  country.  The  Enterprise  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  wedding,  and  if  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  reporter  don’t  fail  him,  it  will  give 
a full  account  of  the  affair. 


PIONEER  CITIZEN  DIES 

Maston  Emery,  who  came  to  this  country 
forty  years  ago,  and  fought  Indians  along  with 
Kit  carson,  died  at  the  home  of  John  Perry,  on 
the  Mimbres,  last  week.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Dry  Cimarron  country  was  first 
opened  up.  He  was  an  old  trapper  and  hunter, 
a big  hearted  pioneer  who  had  thrown  away 
fortunes  and  died  in  poverty.  It  is  such  men  who 
usually  open  up  a new  country, 


W.  F.  Aiken  and  bride,  nee  Lillie  Cook, 
arrived  Saturday  last  from  New  Orleans.  In 
the  evening  they  were  tendered  a serenade  by 
the  Silver  City  brass  band.  A local  bard  hands 
in  the  following  jingle: 

Aiken’s  goose  is  so  well  Cooked 
He  surely  needs  no  bakin. 

And  Lilly’s  heart  for  life  is  hooked 
Without  a pain  its  always  Aiken. 
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NEW  PINOS  ALTOS  STRIKE 

A strike  of  new  placer  ground  has  recently 
been  made  in  Santa  Domingo  gulch  about  1500 
feet  east  of  the  Pinos  Altos  road  and  opposite 
the  goat  ranch,  by  Robert  Kirk.  After  stripping 
off  about  four  feet  of  loam,  a four  foot  vein  of 
rich  placer  gravel  was  encountered.  In  four 
days,  Mr.  Kirk,  with  the  assistance  of  one  man, 
took  out  $36  with  a rocker.  The  gold  is  worth 
$16  an  ounce.  The  new  strike  is  in  virgin 
ground  from  which,  no  doubt,  a large  amount 
of  money  will  soon  be  taken. 


ESCAPE  DROWNING  IN  GILA 

Bob  Evans  and  wife  had  a narrow  escape 
from  drowning  in  the  Gila  river  Monday  eve- 
ning, while  on  their  way  to  Ricolite  to  bring 
into  town  Misses  May  Williams  and  Anna 
Ellington.  The  river  did  not  seem  to  be  im- 
passable, but  soon  after  driving  in  the  horses 
commenced  swimming.  They  were  carried  down 
the  stream  quite  a distance,  and  reached  the 
bank  where  it  was  too  steep  to  pull  the  buggy 
up.  The  horses  managed  to  climb  onto  terra 
firma,  and  Bob  held  on  to  the  lines  until  Mrs. 
Evans  jumped  out  and  onto  the  bank.  The 
horses  broke  loose  from  the  buggy,  and  Bob 
managed  to  reach  the  bank  all  right,  while  the 
vehicle  went  end  over  end  down  stream.  The 
top  of  the  buggy  was  completely  wrecked. 


TREMONT  ARRIVALS 

W.  P.  Shields,  Wichita;  W.  E.  Osborne,  S. 
Princus,  New  York;  H.  H.  Hill,  E.  A.  Morrow, 

K.  Epstein,  J.  Richards,  U.  S.  G.  Todd,  Chicago; 

L.  C.  Adams,  San  Francisco;  O.  Bailey,  Waco; 
Jens  Miller  and  wife,  Galveston;  W.  H.  John- 
son, J.  W.  Nellins,  R.  A.  Harper,  St.  Louis;  W. 
E.  Kotman,  Butte  City;  M.  J.  Morris,  Kansas 
City;  J.  C.  Johns,  Baltimore;  John  H.  Bragaw, 
Georgetown ; W.  L.  Austin,  Portland ; A.  W. 
Spencer,  El  Paso;  J.  W.  H.  Hall  and  wife.  Us 
Perex  Ex.;  Jas.  Burrows,  Lindendorf;  Jas.  H. 
Davidson,  St.  Paul;  F.  O.  Garretson,  O.  S.  Gar- 
retson,  Buffalo;  E.  Rhodes,  Pueblo;  J.  C.  Tice, 
Albuquerque. 


From  Ihe  April  17,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 
A dispatch  to  the  Albuquerque  Democrat 
says  that  A.  Staab,  of  Santa  Fe,  dropped 
$30,000  in  a poker  game  in  'Frisco.  Fortunately 
he  can  afford  to. — Reporter. 


A GHASTLY  FIND 

Monday  last  Alec.  Woodburn,  shift  boss  of 
the  Kleptomania,  found  the  body  of  a dead  man 
in  the  bottom  of  an  old,  unused  shaft,  on  the 
Aztec  mine.  Mr.  Woodburn  descended  the  shaft 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  ladders  which 
were  needed  in  the  Kleptomania.  Constable 
Head,  of  Pinos  Altos,  was  sent  for,  who  with 
Justice  Newsham,  repaired  to  the  scene.  A 
coroner’s  jury  was  enpanneled.  The  body  was 
raised  to  the  surface,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  owing  to  the  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion identification  was  impossible.  Dr.  Robinson 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  body  was  that 
of  a Mexican,  who  must  have  died  or  been 
killed  some  eight  or  ten  months  ago.  Alec 
Woodburn  testified  that  in  March  last  he  de- 
scended the  shaft  a short  distance  to  get  a 
ladder  and  remembered  having  seen  a pair  of 
overalls  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  thought 
nothing  of  it.  Needing  another  ladder  he  was 
compelled  to  go  a little  lower,  when  the  body 
was  plainly  discernible  and  the  discovery  made. 
After  obtaining  all  the  information  possible, 
the  jury  returned  the  verdict  of  “found  dead 
in  a shaft  of  the  Aztec  Mine.” 

The  superintendent  of  the  mine  states  that 
the  Aztec  company  in  September  last  caused 
the  shaft  house  to  be  removed,  but  left  a trap 
door  over  the  bucket  way,  and  the  manhole  was 
closed  by  a shed  with  a door  which  was  fasten- 
ed. The  only  possible  way  for  a man  to  get  into 
the  shaft  was  to  crawl  through  a small  opening 
in  the  south  side  of  the  shed,  where  a board  had 
been  torn  off. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a Mexican  by 
the  name  of  Aval  was  shot  dead  in  Pinos  Altos 
last  fall,  and  his  assassin  never  captured.  There 
is  a theory  that  the  body  found  might  be  that 
of  the  murderer,  having  been  left  there  by  the 
friends  of  Aval,  who  did  not  believe  in  awaiting 
the  slow  process  of  law  for  justice.  The  real 
facts  in  regard  to  the  death  will  probably  never 
be  known.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  man 
might  have  fallen  into  the  shaft,  but  the 
chances  seem  to  be  ten  to  one  that  he  was 
assisted  by  others,  either  before  or  after  his 
death.  

LOST  CHILD 

A great  deal  of  excitement  was  manifested 
yesterday  over  a lost  child,  the  seven-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  Summers,  who  was  lost  in  the 
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hills  from  10  o’clock  a.m.  ’till  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  she  wandered  into  Feagles’  ranch 
east  of  town.  Hundreds  of  people  searched  the 
hill,  some  even  remaining  out  all  night.  A good 
idea  for  parents  to  hobble  such  youngsters. 


Orange  Blossoms 

As  announced  in  the  Enterprise  last  week 
the  marriage  ceremony  blending  together  the 
lives  of  Rillie  B.  Cooper  and  Martin  Mullin,  was 
solemnized  at  the  M.  E.  church  Tuesday  morn- 
ing last.  Rev.  R.  E.  Pierce  officiating.  Notwith- 
standing the  early  hour,  7 a.m.,  a large  number 
of  invited  friends  were  present  to  v/itness  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  marriage  service.  Miss 
A.  Down  and  Wm.  R.  Beall  enjoyed  the  honor  of 
officiating  as  bride’s  maid  and  best  man. 

The  bride  was  arrayed  in  a white  satin 
gown,  trimmed  in  rare  lace  and  pearl  passe- 
menterie, orange  blossoms  and  smilax.  The 
bride  looked  beautiful  in  this  chaste  and  be- 
coming attire  and  throughout  the  interesting 
church  services  bore  her  part  with  a natural 
and  becoming  grace. 

The  groom  was  attired  in  conventional 
black.  After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  couple 
repaired  to  the  parlors  of  the  Timmer,  where 
they  passed  a couple  of  pleasant  hours  receiv- 
ing their  numerous  friends.  At  9 o’clock  the 
guests  were  led  by  the  bridal  couple  to  the 
dining  room,  where  a sumptuous  breakfast  was 
served  and  heartily  appreciated. 

The  happy  couple  accompanied  by  Miss 
Down  and  Mrs.  Dieter,  left  for  their  home  at 
Apache  Tejo  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  them 
the  well  wishes  of  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  following  is  a partial  list 
of  the  presents  received: 

Handsome  marble  clock — Miss  A.  Down. 

Silver  sugar  shells — Miss  Lou  Conwey. 

Silver  butter  dish  and  knife — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans. 

Cut  glass  pickle  jar — Miss  Josie  Whitehill. 

Glass  and  silver  salt  and  pepper  service — ■ 
Mrs.  George  R.  Browen. 

Silver  water  service — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hudson. 

Silver  napkin  rings — Mrs.  Precilla  Stevens. 

Oxidized  silver  set  of  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  a handsome  couch  and  rocker — S. 
Schuts. 

Oxidized  silver  carving  set — J.  J.  Quinn. 


China  tea  set — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Hew- 
lett. 

Silver  cracker  jar — J.  P.  Stanley. 

Silver  pickle  dish — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilbum. 
Set  of  linen  table  cloths  and  napkins — Mrs. 
A.  Schutz. 

Handsome  “Wedding  Day”  book  — Rev. 
Pierce. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost — H.  H.  Whitehill. 
Cashmere  shawl — Mrs.  Deiter. 

Bouquet — Mrs.  G.  W.  Bailey. 

Bouquet — Mrs.  M.  Maher. 

Two  baskets  orange  blossoms,  smilax  and 
roses — Mrs.  Davidson. 

Silver  syrup  pitcher — George  R.  Bowen. 
Mexican  onyx  perfume  bottle  — Geo. 
Hauser. 

Set  fish  scale  ear  rings  and  pin — Miss  Julia 
Stine. 

Perfume  set — W.  R.  Beall. 

Silver  napkin  rings  and  parasol — Mrs.  John 
Brockman,  Mimbres. 

Set  silver  teaspoons — James  P.  Howlett. 
Set  linen  towels,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Slough. 
Spanish  lace  shawl  and  oil  painting — Mrs. 
F.  Blount. 

Silk  handkerchief — Miss  Curtis. 

Silver  salt  and  pepper  set — Albert  Lin- 
dauer. 

Silver  syrup  pitcher — S.  P.  Carpenter. 
Table  scarf — Mrs.  James  Taylor. 

Silver  card  receiver — Mesdames  Morrill 
and  Bennett. 

Bon-bon  box — Mrs.  Kilburn. 


The  HHH  cattle  company  has  sold  2000 
threes  and  fours.  About  one  half  of  the  number 
have  been  shipped  and  the  balance  are  being 
gathered.  The  price  paid  was  $18.  They  go  to 
Chicago.  

The  GOS  cattle  company  has  sent  to 
Arkansas  for  a pack  of  blood  hounds.  They 
will  be  used  in  hunting  bear  and  other  animals 
with  a fondness  for  GOS  cattle.  It  is  a good 
scheme.  

A difficulty  occurred  at  Central  Tuesday 
between  Cue  Red  and  Mr.  Chapin  in  which  the 
latter  was  dangerously  cut  in  many  places 
about  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders.  One  was 
bound  over  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  and  is  now  boarding  with  the  county. 
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Attempted  Wife  Murder 

On  Sunday  night  last  a Mexican  baile 
(dance)  was  held  at  Frank  Silvas’  ranch,  three 
miles  above  Silver  City.  Juan  Rodriguez  and 
wife  were  among  the  guests.  All  went  well  till 
about  11  o’clock  when  Rodriguez  became 
jealous  of  the  attentions  paid  his  wife  and  quar- 
relled with  her  using  as  a pretext  that  she  had 
sold  some  eggs  too  cheap.  He  however  soon 
appeared  to  be  pacified  and  the  dance  went 
on  till  about  midnight  when  the  treacherous 
brute  induced  his  wife  to  accompany  him  to 
the  spring,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house, 
whence  in  a few  minutes  issued  the  shrieks  of 
the  terrified  wife  and  her  cries  for  succoj*  from 
the  murderous  assault  of  her  husband.  The 
victim’s  mother  and  stepfather  and  others  ran 
to  the  place  and  found  her  lying  on  the  ground 
bleeding  freely  from  many  wounds  while  the 
cowardly  wretch  who  perpetrated  the  crime 
was  running  toward  the  woods  as  fast  as  he 
could.  The  woman  was  taken  to  the  house 
and  the  wounds  staunched  as  well  as  possible 
by  the  application  of  cloths.  From  12  o’clock 
till  10  in  the  morning  the  woman  lay  without 
other  care.  At  seven  o’clock  Monday  morning 
somebody  reported  in  town  that  the  woman  was 
dead,  when  Justice  Givens  summoned  a coro- 
ner’s jury  of  six  and  proceeded  to  where  the 
woman  lay,  finding  the  woman  still  alive,  but 
like  free  and  enlightened  Americans  intent  only 
upon  the  duty  which  they  came  to  fulfill,  they 
sat  down  to  patiently  await  the  departure  of 
life,  it  being  apparently  beyond  their  province 
to  try  and  save  it,  as  they  were  only  summoned 
to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  death  were  caused 
their  their  own  culpable  negligence. 

Like  crows  waiting  for  a carcass  sat  the  jury 
on  some  stools. 

While  the  judge  instructed,  as  he  whittled 
on  the  fence. 

“Ye  mustn’t  tech  her,  it’s  sure  agi’n  the  rules 

And  we  must  go  accordin’,  to  the  law  and 
evy-dence.’’ 

An  Enterprise  representative  who  visited 
the  place  at  9 o’clock  found  the  woman  still  alive 
and  the  coroner’s  jury  still  waiting.  Taking  in 
the  situation  at  a glance  he  hurried  to  town 
and  brought  a physician.  Dr.  Woodville.  At 
noon  the  woman  was  brought  to  town  and 
placed  in  the  Sisters’  hospital  with  every  prob- 
ability of  a perfect  recovery  within  two  weeks. 


On  examination  there  was  found  to  be  eight 
knife  wounds,  only  three  of  which  were  of  any 
serious  depth,  the  others  being  mere  scratches. 
The  knife  being  dull  and  the  clothing  which 
the  woman  wore,  were  what  saved  her  life. 
The  villain’s  intent  was  good. 

The  coroners  inquest  is  postponed  till  fur- 
ther notice.  In  justice  to  some  of  the  jurymen, 
it  is  claimed  by  them  that  they  wanted  to  return 
to  town  and  send  a physician  to  care  for  the 
victim  but  they  say  the  judge  insisted  upon 
finding  what  he  came  for,  a stiff. 

A large  number  of  cowmen  in  southern 
Arizona  are  spaying  their  female  stock  in  order 
to  relieve  their  ranges.  It  is  a practical  way 
to  relieve  an  over  stocked  range,  and  at  the 
same  time  convert  a portion  of  the  herd  into 
ready  cash.  

The  CA  bar  cattle  company,  of  the  lower 
Gila,  has  disposed  of  all  its  steers,  the  yearlings 
selling  at  $11,  the  twos  at  $14  and  the  threes 
at  $8.  The  cattle  are  now  being  gathered.  They 
were  purchased  by  Montana  parties. 


From  the  April  24,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

NEBRASKA  NEEDS  STEERS 

Given  an  average  corn  crop,  Nebraska  will 
require  100,000  feeding  steers  this  year  in  ex- 
cess of  what  she  now  has  within  her  borders. 
This  will  mean  good  prices  for  all  the  steer 
cattle  of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah  without 
sending  them  to  the  market  centers. 


BUILD  IRRIGATION  DAM 

The  farmers  surrounding  St.  Johns,  Ari- 
zona, have  built  a dam  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  St.  Johns,  that  will  insure  them  all  the 
water  they  want  after  this  year.  The  reservoir 
which  is  created  by  this  dam  will  be  twenty-five 
feet  deep  on  640  acres  and  from  three  to  six 
feet  deep  on  about  3,000  acres  more. 


TELEGRAPH  OPERATOR 

Geo.  A.  Elsworth,  an  old  time  friend  of 
Billy  Sanguinette,  arrived  in  Albuquerque  last 
Thursday.  Mr.  Elsworth  will  locate  at  Laguna, 
New  Mexico,  as  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  1863 
he  served  as  telegrapher  for  John  Morgan  when 
he  made  his  raid  through  the  northern  states. 
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That  Indian  Hoax 

Tucson  Citizen. 

A few  days  since  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Associated  Press  went  over  the  country, 
regarding  the  San  Carlos  Indians: 

Santa  Fe,  April  11. — The  New  Mexican 
is  in  receipt  of  news  from  southwestern  Arizona 
that  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  are  very 
uneasy,  and  it  is  feared  they  will  go  on  the  war 
path.  They  are  having  much  trouble  among 
themselves. 

This  morning  Deputy  Marshal  Frank  Por- 
ter came  in  from  the  reservation  and  refutes 
the  report  in  every  detail. 

On  Friday  last,  the  10th  inst.,  two  flocks 
of  sheep  near  Sheep  Tanks,  20  miles  from 
Solomonville,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  reserva- 
tion, were  being  herded  by  Mexicans,  an  old 
man  and  a boy  in  charge  of  one  herd.  The 
herders  of  the  other  flock  were  asleep  when 
the  two  bands  of  sheep  were  coming  together 
and  to  frighten  them  apart  the  old  man  fired 
his  revolver  in  the  air.  This  stampeded  the 
sheep  and  the  dust  with  the  noise  of  the  shots 
awoke  the  sleeping  Mexicans,  who  rushed  to 
Solomonville  with  the  tale  that  the  Apaches 
were  on  the  warpath.  A posse  was  at  once 
formed  and  investigation  disclosed  the  fore- 
going facts. 

Mr.  Porter  says  regarding  the  statement 
that  “they  are  having  much  trouble  among 
themselves,”  that  they  were  never  more  quiet 
nor  doing  better  work  than  at  present,  Apaches 
as  well  as  Tontos,  Yumas  and  Mohaves. 

— Democrat.  

WILL  BE  SHOT 

A late  El  Paso  telegram  states  that  Bob 
Clayton,  who,  in  company  with  Dr.  W.  S.  Bolton, 
shot  and  killed  J.  W.  Cavitt,  in  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico,  about  a year  ago,  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  His  lawyers  immediately  appealed 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  and  he  will  be  taken  to  that  city  at 
once  for  trial  before  that  tribunal.  If  the  sen- 
tence is  approved,  he  will  be  sent  back  to 
Ciudad  Juarez  for  execution.  Cavitt,  Clayton 
and  Bolton  were  all  cattlemen  and  a misunder- 
standing about  a big  deal  in  Mexico  caused  the 
shooting;  Doc  Bolton,  who  was  in  jail  awaiting 
sentence  for  the  killing,  escaped  several  months 
ago,  and  is  now  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Way  It  Should  Be  Done 

In  the  district  court,  this  morning,  when 
the  jury  was  in  the  box  to  try  Petronilo  Jara- 
millo  on  the  charge  of  adultery,  he  and  Teresa 
Lopez  somewhat  startled  all  present  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  had  concluded  to  go  about 
it  in  the  legal  way.  They  were  accordingly 
married  by  the  presiding  judge.  Subsequently, 
they  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  preferred 
against  them  and  were  duly  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  territorial  penitentiary,  the  sentence 
being  suspended  on  good  behavior. — Optic. 


A GATLING  GUN 

Dr.  Gatling,  the  gun  inventor,  was  in 
Washington  when  Morse’s  wire  stretched  a few 
miles  out  into  the  country  and  back  again.  The 
inventor  of  the  telegraph  had  not  then  reached 
the  discovery  of  the  ground  connection.  He 
thought  he  must  have  a return  wire  to  make  a 
circuit.  Morse  had  spent  his  own  money,  his 
wife’s  money,  and  all  he  could  get  from  rela- 
tives. He  needed  more,  and  he  applied  to  con- 
gress. An  appropriation  of  $30,000  hung  in  the 
balance.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of 
five.  Two  were  favorable;  two  were  opposed. 
The  fifth  was  Congressman  Wallace,  of  In- 
diana, father  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  governor  of 
New  Mexico  about  1878.  The  Hoosier  states- 
man was  absent  when  the  deadlock  occurred, 
but  he  returned  and  voted  for  appropriation. 
Morse  got  the  money  and  made  telegraphing 
successful.  But  Wallace,  by  the  act,  dug  his 
political  grave.  He  went  back  to  his  district — 
the  Richmond  district,  one  of  the  strongest  Whig 
constituencies — and  stood  for  re-election.  The 
democrats  put  up  Bill  Brown.  Wallace  and 
Brown  stumped  the  district  together,  and  wher- 
ever they  spoke  Brown  would  say : 

“What  do  you  think,  fellow  citizens,  Mr. 
Wallace  did  in  congress?  He  voted  $30,000 — 
yes,  $30,000  of  the  people’s  money — for  a thing 
called  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  What  Is 
that?  What!  It  is  a wire  strung  on  poles  stuck 
in  the  ground,  they  propose  to  send  news  over 
it.  Here  is  Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  don’t  believe  he 
did  that  very  thing  ask  him  for  yourselves.” 

And  Wallace  stood  up  like  a man,  said  he 
voted  for  the  money,  and  tried  to  explain  why. 
Then  the  old  Whigs  shook  their  heads  and 
said:  “Wallace,  we  can’t  vote  for  you  if  you 
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are  guilty  of  such  a piece  of  folly  as  that.  You 
ought  to  be  put  in  a strait-jacket.”  The  strong 
Whig  district  gave  Bill  Brown  15000  majority 
because  Wallace  voted  the  money  which  gave 
the  world  telegraphy. 


DOWN  THE  GILA 

Adventurous  Trip  of  Two  Men  in  a Boat 

Yuma  Times. 

Two  men  arrived  here  last  week  who  had 
accomplished  the  dangerous  feat  of  navigating 
the  Gila  river  from  source  to  mouth. 

About  a year  ago  they  started  from  Los 
Angeles  in  a wagon  and  went  on  a prospecting 
trip  through  Southern  Arizona  into  New  Mexico. 
About  six  months  ago  they  sold  their  horses  and 
wagon  and  started  down  the  Gila  in  a boat  of 
their  own  making.  Their  starting  point  was  in 
the  Black  Range,  New  Mexico,  where  the  Gila 
has  its  source. 

They  say  the  scenery  in  the  canyons  of 
the  Gila  is  nearly  as  grand  as  the  Colorado 
canyons.  They  met  with  no  special  incident 
until  the  high  water  of  the  February  floods 
began  to  come  down.  Their  boat  was  upset 
and  lost,  but  they  built  another  and  started  on. 

In  some  of  the  canyons  the  water  rose  to 
an  enormous  height  owing  to  the  naiTow  chan- 
nel in  which  it  was  confined.  The  crookedness 
of  the  river  makes  its  total  length  about  800 
miles.  The  men  hunted  and  trapped  on  the  way 
but  met  only  with  very  moderate  success.  They 
claim  to  be  the  first  who  ever  made  the  trip  in 
a boat  the  whole  length  of  the  river. 


Thos.  J.  Clark  and  Arthur  Goodell  brought 
in  160  head  of  steers  Tuesday,  which  were  de- 
livered to  Nathan  Hall,  and  by  him  shipped 
east  yesterday.  Isaac  Siggins  is  on  the  road  in 
with  220  head,  sold  to  the  same  party.  The 
Clark  and  Goodell  cattle  sold  for  $17,  and  the 
Siggins  cattle  for  $20.50. 


MURRAY  DISAPPEARS 

On  Tuesday  little  Freddy  Murray,  who  is 
being  held  at  the  county  jail  as  a witness  against 
his  father  for  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers, 
mysteriously  disappeared  and  up  to  the  present 
cannot  be  found.  The  boy  has  been  allowed  to 
run  around  town  and  once  before  remained  out 
over  night,  but  this  time  it  looks  as  though 


someone  interested  had  him  spirited  away  to 
some  considerable  distance,  as  all  the  adjacent 
camps  have  been  searched  and  telegrams  sent 
to  other  points  in  the  territory  but  so  far  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  him. 


Bids  for  the  Fort  Bayard  beef  contract 
was  opened  this  week.  H.  G.  Noel’s  bid  was  for 
$4.74,  Jake  Brusch,  $4.75,  George  D.  Jones 
$6.25,  John  Brockman,  $10.50  for  corn  fed. 


TREMONT  ARRIVALS 

U.  S.  G.  Todd,  W.  H.  Patterson,  E.  M.  Hay- 
den, S.  S.  Hunter,  Chicago;  E.  H.  Sharpe,  H.  J. 
Anderson,  V.  F.  Bonnot,  C.  C.  Hall,  Frank  Roth- 
get,  Phil  Prager,  Chas.  L.  Massey,  T.  B.  Bond, 
J.  T.  Lindsley,  I.  P.  Goodlander,  Wm.  Einstein, 
E.  H.  Schmidt,  J.  M.  Wiley,  I.  R.  Ritner,  R.  P. 
Oliver,  St.  Louis;  I.  H.  Finch,  Louis  Oches,  J.  A. 
Squire,  Max  Kohn,  San  Francisco ; Chas.  P. 
Jakes,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Miller,  R.  L.  Benson, 
R.  S.  Odell,  J.  H.  Dickey,  D.  W.  Turner,  S.  H. 
Fairchild,  Thos.  E.  Young,  Kansas  City;  W.  W. 
La  More,  R.  A.  Smith,  W.  C.  Matthews,  Jas.  W. 
Rowe,  Denver;  C.  E.  Jones,  Pueblo;  F.  M.  Far- 
bor,  Joe  Cohn,  Fred  Simon,  St.  Joe;  E.  E.  Bos- 
tick, H.  M.  Clark,  New  York;  Con  Deoliege, 
Milwaukee;  W.  T.  Sharpe,  Washington;  W.  G. 
Whitaker,  Cincinnati;  H.  Wufin,  Dubuque;  E. 
J.  McLean,  A.  Singer,  Albuquerque;  Walter  C. 
Hadley,  Hadley;  Chas.  A.  Thayer,  Las  Vegas; 
Ben  Myer,  El  Paso. 


Mrs.  Pheby,  the  aged  mother  of  Thomas 
B.  and  James  Pheby  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lenoir,  of 
Georgetown,  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daugh- 
ter there,  on  Friday  last,  April  17.  The  burial 
took  place  at  Georgetown  on  Sunday,  Rev.  R.  E. 
Pierce  officiating  at  the  funeral.  “Grandma” 
Pheby  was  a noble,  true  woman  who  had 
grandly  filled  her  mission  on  earth  and  goes  to 
the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  just.  Rest  in 
peace. — Sentinel.  

G.  O.  Smith,  while  out  driving  with  his 
beautiful  stallion,  Chester,  met  with  a slight 
accident.  Some  of  the  bolts  came  loose  and  the 
buggy  box  slipped  off  throwing  Mr.  Smith  be- 
tween the  wheels.  The  stallion  shied,  breaking 
the  shafts.  He  ran  a short  distance  then  quieted 
down.  Mr.  Smith  was  bruised  up  a little,  but 
escaped  luckily. 
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PINOS  ALTOS  GOLD  GOES 
TO  CHICAGO  WORLD’S  FAIR 

On  the  20th  of  last  month  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Stephens  brought  down  from  Pinos  Altos  65 
pounds  of  melted  gold  in  bars  and  again  on 
Monday  40  pounds  more.  This  made  a good 
showing  for  the  first  month’s  installment  on  the 
proposed  one  ton  gold  brick  for  the  world’s  fair. 
One  hundred  and  five  pounds  per  month  will 
not  quite  fill  the  bill  but  the  mill  has  not  been 
running  full  time.  Hereafter  the  shipments  will 
probably  be  larger  and  the  display  at  Chicago 
when  the  fair  opens  will  be  full  one  ton  weight 
of  pure  gold.  These  installments  are  being  stored 
in  New  York  where  a furnace  and  crucible 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  will  be 
used  to  melt  and  pour  the  gold  brick  which  will 
bear  the  legend. 

Pacific  Gold  Mine 
Pinos  Altos 
New  Mexico 


Frank  Vingoe,  owner  of  the  Little  Fanny, 
one  of  the  best  producers  in  the  Mogollons, 
spent  several  days  in  the  city  this  week.  Fanny 
still  keeps  up  her  output,  which  is  big  enough 
to  make  several  men  wealthy  in  a few  years. 


SELLING  JINXES  MOGOLLON  MINERS 

Eli  Mader,  a well  known  miner  of  Cooney, 
died  at  the  Benton  House  in  Silver  City  Wednes- 
day morning,  of  typhoid  malaria  complicated 
by  lung  disease.  Eli,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mogollon 
mines  and  with  Capt.  Burris  discovered  the 
Laclede  mine  which  as  a stock  deal  on  the  St. 
Louis  market  went  to  a giddy  height  and  ex- 
ploded, leaving  stockholders  and  miners  an  un- 
pleasant reminder  of  the  St.  Louis  stock  sharps 
in  the  way  of  worthless  certificates  and  unpaid 
wages.  Mader  and  Burris  did  not  realize  during 
the  boom,  expecting  the  company  to  proceed 
with  legitimate  mining.  After  years  of  toil  and 
disappointments  he  was  in  a fair  way  to  ac- 
quiring a fortune  having  recently,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bulhman,  bonded  a mine  on  the  Queen 
lode  to  eastern  capitalists  for  a large  sum,  re- 
ceiving a forfeit  of  $3,000  down.  A strange 
fatality  seemed  to  follow  many  of  the  old  time 
miners  of  the  Mogollons.  Jim  Cooney  was 
killed  by  Indians  when  about  to  make  a sale 
for  a quarter  of  a million;  Kilgore  died  shortly 


before  the  sale  of  the  Champion;  Holmes  died 
in  Silver  City  before  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  on 
the  Maud  S;  Hudson  died  when  the  Oakland 
became  a paying  property;  Col.  McComas  be- 
fore his  plans  were  perfected  on  the  Last 
Chance,  and  Mader  when  about  to  grasp  a long 
deferred  fortune. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FISH  WHEN  CAUGHT 

The  angler  should  take  care  of  his  fish 
after  he  has  caught  them.  It  is  discreditable  to 
fetch  back  a lot  of  sun  and  wind  dried  fish,  all 
curled  up  and  stiff.  Put  a handful  of  grass  or 
ferns  in  the  bottom  of  the  creel  and  kill  the  fish 
as  soon  as  caught  by  hitting  them  a sharp  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  If  the  weather  is  hot 
clean  the  morning’s  catch  at  noon,  and  every 
few  hours  dip  the  creel  in  the  stream.  The  best 
way  to  keep  fish  to  take  home  is  as  follows: 
Clean  them  thoroughly,  taking  care  to  remove 
the  gills  and  the  blood  under  the  backbone,  wipe 
dry  inside  and  out,  but  do  not  wash  them; 
sprinkle  them  inside  with  black  pepper;  but  on 
no  account  use  salt.  Pack  in  cool,  fresh  grass 
and  keep  them  in  the  shade.  If  ice  is  used  it 
should  be  put  in  a tin  can,  or  at  least  at  the 
bottom  of  the  creel,  for  it  spoils  the  flavor  of 
fish  to  have  them  soaking  in  water. — Forest 
and  Stream.  

From  the  May  1,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A STEADY  NERVE 

A Moment  of  Peril  in  New  Mexico  and  How  a 
Nervy  Mexican  Youth  Saved  Six  Human  Lives. 

Shot  Of  a Blinded  Man  in  Nebraska. 

The  nerve  which  shines  forth  in  a deadly 
crisis  of  cracking  revolvers  or  flashing  knives 
is  neither  the  only  nor  the  highest  kind,  but  it 
is  a noble  and  an  admirable  quality,  even  when 
misapplied;  and  when  we  shall  cease  to  admire 
and  respect  it,  the  human  race  will  have  very 
little  left  where  of  to  be  proud.  We  shall  have 
to  come  to  a sorry  pass  when  our  blood  shall 
fail  to  tingle  to  such  a deed  as  that  of  Mr.  Cus- 
ter’s brave  sergeant.  He  had  arrested  a deserter 
of  desperate  character  and  brought  him  to  a 
little  town  in  Nebraska.  While  they  were  eat- 
ing dinner,  the  desperado  picked  up  a can  of 
pepper,  dashed  the  contents  in  the  sergeant’s 
face  and  started  for  the  door.  The  blinded 
officer,  even  in  the  inconceivable  anguish  of  the 
moment,  thought  only  of  his  orders  to  bring  in 
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the  prisoner  alive  or  dead,  and  listening  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  fugitive,  fired  to  the  sound  and 
dropped  his  man! 

As  striking  an  example  of  “pure  nerve*' 
came  under  my  own  observation  two  years  ago, 
writes  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Valencia  county. 
New  Mexico,  had  been  disgraced  by  a long 
series  of  cowardly  and  awful  assassinations, 
done  by  one  young  Mexican  desperado  and  his 
peons,  a series  which  culminated,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  in  my  own  receipt  of  a leaden 
valentine,  in  the  shape  of  two  loads  of  midnight 
buck  shot.  The  question  whether  these  influen- 
tial murderers  should  be  punished  had  entered 
into  local  politics,  and  the  campaign  was  a very 
exciting  one.  At  some  of  the  precincts  the  judges 
of  election  and  the  voters  were  alike  armed  with 
Winchesters  and  six  shooters.  Among  those  who 
were  active  in  the  movement  to  overthrow  the 
evil  men  who  had  for  years  exercised  a reign  of 
terror  over  “Bloody  Valencia,"  was  gentle,  gen- 
erous Dumas  Provencher,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  territory,  and  he  was  one  of  the  dozen  of 
us  whom  the  assassins  had  marked  for  death. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  of  election  day,  the 
ballots  of  that  precinct  were  still  being  counted 
by  a flickering  lamp,  in  a long,  low  room  in  the 
plaza  of  San  Rafael,  and  poor  Provencher  was 
there.  He  had  just  received  news  of  a plot  to 
kill  the  judges  and  seize  the  ballot  at  three  pre- 
cincts, and  leaned  over  to  the  United  States 
Deputy  Marshal,  Martin  Gallegos,  to  whisper 
a warning.  Gallegos  is  hardly  more  than  a boy 
— a common,  illiterate  Mexican  youth,  at  whose 
awkwardness  and  ignorance  most  of  us  would 
turn  up  our  noses.  But  that  he  had  in  him  the 
stuff  of  men  he  showed  by  the  most  gallant  act 
I ever  saw. 

At  that  very  instant  there  were  six  hired 
murderers  crouching  at  the  open  window;  and 
while  Provencher  was  yet  speaking  one  of 
them  thrust  in  his  old  Springfield  and  fired. 
The  great  half-inch  ball  struck  Provencher  in 
the  aorta,  and  from  that  chief  life  fountain  the 
blood  leapt  out  in  a tall,  broad  arch.  The 
stricken  man  gave  one  low  cry  and  fell  dead 
against  Gallegos,  whose  face  and  body  were 
drowned  in  the  spurting  deluge.  The  click  of 
another  rifle  came  from  the  window.  There 
were  still  six  living  targets  in  that  lighted  room 
for  the  marksmen  so  secure  in  the  darkness 
without.  To  shoot  at  the  assassins  were  vain — 


they  were  invisible,  and  could  kill  every  man 
in  the  room  before  one  could  lift  a finger  against 
them.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — to 
put  out  the  betraying  lamp.  But  that  was  thirty 
feet  away;  and  before  the  nearest  man  could 
reach  three  steps  toward  it,  all  would  be 
corpses.  How  long  it  seems,  now  that  I come  to 
tell  about  it,  how  long  it  seemed  then ! But  from 
the  sound  of  the  shot  that  slew  Provencher  to 
the  ring  of  another  that  left  the  room  in  dark- 
ness and  the  occupants  in  safety  was  really  less 
than  two  seconds.  One  could  scarcely  discharge 
two  chambers  of  a double-action  revolver  more 
closely  together  than  those  two  reports  came — 
the  crash  of  the  assassin’s  rifle,  and  the  lighter 
crack  of  heroic  Gallegos’  six-shooter.  The  young 
Mexican,  absolutely  taken  by  surprise  as  he  was, 
had  not  even  turned  to  look  toward  the  window, 
had  not  even  shrunk  from  the  poor  clay  that 
was  spurting  its  ghastly  flood  in  his  face,  and 
blinding  and  choking  him;  but  snatching  the 
heavy  revolver  from  his  belt  had  shot  the  lamp 
out,  all  in  one  swift  indistinguishable  motion, 
and  without  apparent  aim!  Pure  nerve  that  in 
one  second  saved  six  lives.  The  baffled  assassins 
fled,  and  the  storm  of  public  wrath  aroused  by 
their  deed  put  a temporary  check  upon  their 
murderous  employers. 


Territorial  Tidings 

An  awful  reign  of  lawlessnes  reported  from 
Colfax  county.  There  are  said  to  be  localities 
out  from  Springer  that  are  united  in  defying 
the  law — in  fact,  it  is  worth  the  price  of  his  life 
for  the  sheriff  to  venture  out  that  way  to  serve 
court  summons,  or  any  other  processes  of  law. 
When  thieves  and  murderers  band  themselves 
together  for  mutual  protection  and  in  defiance 
of  law  and  order,  it  is  high  time  that  a posse 
or  two  of  determined  men  be  congregated  at 
a designated  place,  there  to  be  given  their  in- 
structions, from  which  there  is  to  be  no  devia- 
tion. even  under  the  most  cold-blooded  circum- 
stances.— Optic.  

The  Enterprise  is  informed  that  old  man 
Hunter  and  son  of  the  Upper  Mimbres,  one  day 
last  week  commenced  shooting  at  George  Nye, 
who  returned  the  fire,  killing  a horse  which  one 
of  the  Hunters  was  riding.  Nye  then  took  to  the 
hills.  No  further  particulars. 
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New  Mexico  Census 


Bernalillo  

Chavftz 

1890 
20,913 

1880 

17,225 

INC. 

3,688 

Colfax  

7,974 

3,398 

4,576 

Dona  Ana 

9,191 

7,612 

1,579 

Eddv  (a) 

Grant  

9,657 

4,539 

5,118 

Lincoln 

7,081 

2,513 

4,568 

Mora  

10,618 

9,751 

867 

Rio  Arriba 

11,534 

11,023 

511 

San  Juan 

1,890 

1,890 

San  Miguel 

24,204 

20,638 

3^566 

Santa  Fe  

13,565 

10,067 

2,695 

Sierra 

3,630 

3,630 

Socorro  

9^595 

7,875 

1,720 

& Taos  

9,868 

11,029 



Valencia  

13,876 

13,695 

781 

& A decrease  of  1,161 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that 
Grant  county  has  made  by  far  the  largest  per 
cent  of  increase  of  any  county  in  the  territory, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  rate  of  in- 
crease, in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the 
territory,  will  be  continued  for  the  next  ten 
years.  

FLIM-FLAMMERS  CAUGHT 

Two  bunco  men  who  gave  the  names  of 
Frank  Whitney  and  James  Evans  were  brought 
up  from  Doming  by  Sheriff  Lockhart  and  placed 
in  the  county  cooler  charged  with  working  the 
flim-flam  racket,  the  making  change  puzzle, 
whereby  the  merchant  in  changing  $10  for  them 
gets  mixed  and  they  come  out  $5  ahead.  They 
worked  the  game  all  right  on  two  Demingites, 
Messrs.  Byron  and  Hogdon,  but  were  caught 
dead  to  rights  at  Smith  & Fleishman’s  store. 


TREMONT  ARRIVALS 

Joe  Eliel,  I.  H.  Ticke,  Geo.  Brink  and  F. 
Mengle,  Chicago;  G.  H.  Mosher  and  E.  S.  Wad- 
dles, St.  Joe;  Hiram  H.  Lee,  S.  J.  Levy,  J.  M. 
Sabin,  Bus  Huschfield,  San  Francisco;  Sam  E. 
Green,  Jas.  Johnston  and  F.  E.  Birkehit,  St. 
Louis;  Wm.  T.  Sharpe,  Washington,  Geo.  New- 
man, El  Paso ; Albert  J.  Goodell  and  wife, 
Pueblo;  Chas.  H.  Kelsey  and  B.  W.  Gowell, 
Denver;  Roy  W.  Scott,  Philadelphia;  Eph.  L. 
Byers,  Winfield;  B.  G.  Wilson,  Las  Vegas;  Sam 
P.  Carpenter,  Jo  Corbett  and  C.  H.  Dane, 
Deming. 


BRUTAL  BUTCHERY! 

Who  Killed  Jimmy  Kerr?  Full  Particulars 
of  the  Tragedy 

One  of  the  most  cold  blooded,  brutal  kill- 
ings that  ever  occurred  in  Grant  county,  if  not 
in  the  territory,  took  place  at  Peter  Mungall’s 
ranch  on  the  Mangus,  Thursday  night  last,  the 
23rd.  The  killing  was  the  result  of  a drunken 
row,  and  who  started  the  trouble  will  probably 
never  be  known. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  tragedy  reached 
the  city  on  Friday,  when  a letter  received  at 
the  sheriff’s  office  gave  notification  of  the 
death  of  James  Kerr,  and  requesting  the  pres- 
ence of  officers  immediately.  Deputies  Muse 
and  Baca  started  for  the  scene  reaching  there 
at  10  p.m.  Justice  Givens  also  proceeded  to  the 
scene  and  empanneling  a jury,  commenced  an 
investigation. 

THE  JURY’S  VERDICT 

We,  the  undersigned,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held  this,  the 
24th  day  of  April  A.  D.,  1891,  on  the  body  of 

James  Kerr  found  in  precinct  No , of  the 

county  of  Grant,  find  the  deceased  came  to  his 
death  by  reason  of  wound  inflicted  at  and  by 
the  hands  of  Barney  Kerr,  with  a hammer,  shot- 
gun or  crowbar. 

Ben  F.  Hopson,  R.  S.  Allen,  J.  W.  Brown, 
Paul  Mitchell,  Juan  Ferguson,  P.  J.  Dodd. 

Isaac  Givens,  J.  P. 

The  body  was  brought  to  town  and  in- 
terred on  Saturday,  but  certain  questions  having 
arisen,  the  body  was  disinterred,  and  an  autopsy 
was  held  on  Sunday,  Drs.  Slough  and  Wood- 
ville  officiating. 

The  expert  examination  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  the  deed  was  one  of  the  most  brutal,  as 
well  as  the  most  vindictive  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  bystanders. 

After  cutting  and  shaving  the  head  a 
superficial  examination  was  made,  a number  of 
pieces  of  broken  skull  were  removed,  and  the 
scalp  was  transversely  dissected  and  the  skull 
laid  bare  exposing  the  murderous  wound  in- 
flicted. 

Barney  Kerr  and  Peter  Mungall,  the  par- 
ties accused,  were  brought  into  town  by  the 
officers  and  lodged  in  jail.  Their  preliminary 
trial  was  held  before  Judge  Givens  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

H.  E.  Muse,  the  arresting  officer,  stated 
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that  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  about 
10  o’clock  Friday  night,  and  found  Barney  Kerr. 
I remarked  that  this  was  a sad  occasion  for  us 
to  meet,  and  asked  him  who  knocked  his  brother 
in  the  head ; he  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it;  there  was  no  malice  in  him.  I took 
him  in  and  showed  him  his  brother  and  asked 
him  who  could  have  hit  his  brother  such  a ter- 
rible blow.  I asked  him  if  Scotty  hadn’t  hit  his 
brother;  he  said  that  Scotty  didn’t  have  a 

d d thing  to  do  with  it.  I asked  him  if  there 

were  any  others  there  besides  Scotty,  Jimmy 
and  himself;  I told  them  it  lay  between  them, 
i.  e.,  Scotty  and  himself.  His  reply  was  that 
such  things  happen  in  the  best  of  families.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  in  Jimmy’s  place  and  Jim- 
my was  in  his,  he  would  say  there  was  no  malice 
between  them.  I asked  if  he  was  sure  that 
Scotty  hadn’t  interfered  in  a family  dispute. 
He  replied  that  Scotty  didn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  it;  he  was  sorry,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Barney  was  lying  on  the  floor  near 
the  fire,  covered  with  blood;  his  hands  and 
clothes  were  bloody;  he  didn’t  appear  to  be 
much  hurt. 

He  didn’t  show  any  great  distress  over  the 
matter.  I examined  deceased  and  found  two 
wounds,  one  on  face  near  temple  bone  and  one 
on  the  right  side.  The  wounds  were  evidently 
made  with  a crow  bar.  There  was  another 
wound  behind  the  right  ear.  Witness  here  ex- 
amined the  murderous  weapons,  which  includ- 
ed a crow  bar  about  five  feet  long  and  a seven 
pound  hammer.  There  was  hair  on  the  bar. 
Both  Barney  and  Scotty  were  outside  near  the 
fire.  I asked  Mungall  who  struck  Kerr;  he  said 
he  didn’t  know,  ‘That  there  was  no  one  here  but 
we  three.”  Asked  if  Barney  and  Jimmy  had 
not  been  fighting.  He  said  they  had  a bit  of  a 
drunken  row  but  did  not  think  Barney  intended 
to  hurt  him.  Asked  why  he  did  not  separate 
them,  he  said,  “I  was  too  drunk;  I know  what 
these  d d family  rows  are ; I don’t  interfere.” 

I asked  Mungall  to  show  his  hands;  he 
was  too  drunk;  he  showed  no  blood  either  on 
his  clothes  or  his  person. 

The  killing  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd  or  the  morning  of  the  24th.  I was  ac- 
quainted with  the  brothers,  have  known  them 
for  nine  or  ten  years.  Jimmy  was  dead  when  I 
arrived.  When  I arrived  deceased  was  lying  on 
the  bed.  Mungall  and  Barney  were  outside. 


I arrived  about  10  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  24th. 
It  is  about  16  or  17  miles  from  Silver  City  to 
where  the  homicide  was  committed.  I didn’t 
bring  in  any  of  the  tools,  the  constable  brought 
them  in.  My  conversation  was  had  with  Barney 
prior  to  his  arrest.  He  stated  that  Scotty  hadn’t 

a d d thing  to  do  with  it.” 

Charles  Campbell  testified  as  follows:  ‘T 
was  on  the  Mangus  the  23d;  I am  acquainted 
with  Barney,  Jimmy  and  Scotty.  I was  helping 
Barney  and  Jimmy  to  crib  a well ; about  3 
o’clock  we  went  to  Mungall’s.  We  drank  some 
whiskey.  After  leaving  there  I went  to  the 
Circle  ranch  and  did  not  return  until  next 
morning  about  7 o’clock.  I found  Jimmy  on 
the  floor  and  Barney  and  Scotty  on  the  bed. 
I waked  them  up  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I received  no  answer.  Jimmy  was 
breathing  yet.  I asked  Mungall  to  help  me  put 
him  in  bed.  About  an  hour  afterwards  I dis- 
covered that  Jimmy  was  dead.  Myself  and 
Mungall  went  to  the  Circle  ranch.  When  I 
found  Jimmy  dead  and  informed  Barney  of  the 
fact  he  remarked,  “the  bastard  ought  to  be 
dead.”  Mungall  told  me  they  fought  like  cats 
and  dogs.  Had  dinner  with  the  Kerr  brothers 
at  Mungall’s  ranch ; they  had  a dispute  over 
the  age  of  a mare.  Barney  had  blood  on  him 
when  I returned  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
I remained  until  Jimmy  died ; I noticed  the 
wound  on  his  face,  but  didn’t  notice  any  on  his 
head.  I commenced  work  cribbing  about  7 
o’clock;  Scotty  arrived  before  breakfast;  he  had 
liquor — about  a half  pint  I should  think.  There 
were  four  of  us — Mungall,  myself,  Barney  and 
Jimmy.  We  all  drank.  We  then  went  to  work. 
The  second  bottle  was  produced  about  11 
o’clock — it  was  larger  than  the  first — about  a 
beer  bottle  size.  I was  in  the  well.  Jimmy  told 
me  to  come  up.  We  all  drank.  Scotty  remained 
until  dinner.  Don’t  recollect  the  third  bottle ; 
came  again  at  3 o’clock  and  remained  about  15 
minutes ; we  then  went  to  Barney’s  house  ; there 
was  a demi-john.  We  drank  from  the  demi-john. 
We  all  left  together  for  Mungall’s  house — he 
said  he  had  whiskey.  We  arrived  there  be- 
tween 3 and  4 o’clock.  I remained  about  30 
minutes.  Scotty  had  two  demi-johns.  They  held 
something  more  than  one  gallon  each.  The 
brothers  quarreled  at  the  dinner  table ; we  ate 
at  Barney’s  house.  When  we  left,  Mungall  and 
Jimmy  were  ahead  of  us,  Barney  and  I walking 
together.  We  stayed  about  one  hour  and  a half 
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at  Barney’s.  I found  Jimmy  lying  on  the  floor 
with  Barney  on  the  bed,  the  shotgun  lying  a 
couple  of  feet  from  Jimmy’s  head.  There  was 
blood  all  around  near  the  tools.  I woke  Scotty 
and  Barney  up.  Scotty  and  I lifted  Jimmy  on 
the  bed;  he  was  in  front;  we  lifted  Jimmy  over 
him.  After  remaining  about  one  hour  returned 
to  Circle  ranch.  Don’t  know  who  swept  up  the 
blood.  Finding  no  one  at  home,  went  to  Black 
Hawk.  I rode  a horse.  When  I started  for 
water  Jimmy  was  lying  in  bed  and  everything 
was  quiet.” 

P.  J.  Dodd,  of  Black  Hawk  sworn:  ‘T  was 
stopping  at  the  Alhambra  mine.  I arrived  at 
the  ranch  and  found  Scotty  sitting  near  the  door. 
I found  the  two  Kerrs  lying  on  the  bed.  Barney 
had  blood  on  his  hands,  and  wore  a red  shirt. 
I asked  Barney  how  it  happened:  he  said  he 
didn’t  remember  anything;  tried  to  separate 
them  once.” 

Juan  Ferguson’s  testimony  was  corrobora- 
tive of  the  preceding  witness,  with  the  exception 
that  Barney  told  him  that  Scotty  and  Jimmy 
had  a racket.  He  was  positive  on  this  point. 

R.  S.  Allen  testified.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  24th,  I was  notified  that  I was  one  of 
six  jurors  to  attend  an  inquest  on  the  remains 
of  Jimmy  Kerr.  We  got  a team  and  proceeded 
to  the  ranch,  arrived  there  about  10:30.  Dodd, 
Ferguson,  Brown,  myself,  Paul  Mitchell  and 
Ben  Hopson  stepped  into  the  room.  I didn’t 
measure  the  distance,  and  don’t  know  the  size  of 
the  room.  The  bed  upon  which  deceased  was 
lying  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  room.  Probed 
the  wound  in  cheek  and  back  of  the  head  with 
a match.  Examined  Mungall.  Conclusion  of 
the  jury  was  that  deceased’s  death  was  occa- 
sionad  by  some  sharp  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  his  brother;  probed  wound  on  head  with 
match.  Barney  didn’t  appear  to  be  hurt,  and 
was  indifferent.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a 
pile  of  cordwood,  also  a fire.  Barney  was  lay- 
ing near  the  fire  and  remarked,  “I  am  cold!  Go 
in  the  house  and  get  me  something,  I’m  cold!” 
I was  not  admitted  to  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. I was  informed  that  special  orders  had 
been  issued  not  to  admit  me.  The  shirt  that 
Barney  wore  near  the  fire  was  bespattered  with 
blood.  Had  no  conversation  with  Mungall  prior 
to  the  testimony  before  the  coroner.  He  showed 
no  blood  upon  his  clothes  or  person.  His  hands 
were  dirty.  The  skull  was  crushed,  and  my 


impression  was  that  the  wounds  had  been  in- 
flicted by  a blunt  instrument.  The  wounds  on 
the  side  of  the  head  might  have  been  made 
with  the  hammers  of  a gun.  Barney  made  no 
admission  as  to  Scotty’s  complicity.  Upon  en- 
tering the  carriage  to  come  home,  Barney  asked, 
“did  the  gun  go  off?” 

Peter  Mungall  sworn.  We  had  been  drink- 
ing whiskey  all  the  afternoon  at  my  house.  I 
took  whiskey  up  a couple  of  times.  Some  one 
suggested  that  we  get  more  whiskey.  Reached 
the  house  about  3 o’clock.  I had  whiskey  at 
the  house.  There  were  four  of  us — Campbell, 
the  two  Kerrs  and  myself.  Campbell  had  gone 
for  water,  and  not  returning.  I started  out  about 
dusk  to  hunt  him.  I took  a bottle  with  me.  I 
recollect  nothing  more  until  I was  awakened 
by  Campbell.  I was  lying  in  the  bed.  Campbell 
and  I lifted  Jimmy  into  bed. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
the  court  discharged  Peter  Mungall  from  cus- 
tody, and  held  Barney  Kerr  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury  without  bail. 


GO  AS  YOU  PLEASE  AT  $5  AND  COSTS 

Last  Friday  evening,  William  Stevens,  a 
saloon  keeper  at  Pinos  Altos  and  a San  Fran- 
cisco judge  dressed  in  his  besht  Sunday  shute 
av  cloas,  a shtandin’  collar  and  a darby  hat,  and 
who  says  he  “dhraws  millions  an  his  check 
vwhin  it  has  the  famous  frinch  name  av  Edward 
Kayhoe  tacked  an  to  the  tail  ind  av  it;  were 
driving  at  a furious  rate  up  Bullard  street.  When 
Marshal  Cantley  tried  to  stop  the  pair  they 
urged  the  horse  to  go  faster  and  after  a narrow 
escape  from  being  run  over,  the  marshal  was 
forced  to  loose  his  hold  on  the  horse  and  let 
them  go.  Constable  Rodriguez  followed  on 
horseback  and  overtook  them  outside  of  town 
but  they  refused  to  accompany  him  without  a 
warrant.  Next  day  Marshal  Cantley  procured 
a warrant  and  arrested  the  pair  at  Pinos  Altos. 
They  v/ere  tried  before  Justice  Givens  and  fined 
$5  and  costs  each.  The  case  was  a very  aggra- 
vated one  and  it  seems  a peculiar  construction 
of  the  law  when  the  minimum  penalty  is  as- 
sessed against  the  most  audacious  law  breaker, 
for  whose  benefit  the  severer  penalties  were 
enacted.  

There  are  several  hold-ups  in  town.  Throw 
up  your  hands. 
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SERIOUS  ACCIDENT  AT  SAN  JUAN 

Charles  Gamble  was  severely  hurt  at  10 
o’clock  last  Tuesday  by  a horse  falling  upon 
him.  He  in  company  with  two  others  were 
riding  rapidly  toward  his  home  at  San  Juan 
on  the  Mimbres  river  when  his  horse  stumbled 
and  fell  with  him.  Those  with  him  brought  him 
home  where  he  lay  unconscious  till  5 o’clock 
p.m.  when  the  messenger  came  to  Silver  City 
in  search  of  a doctor.  Dr.  Kimball  of  Cooney, 
who  happened  to  be  in  town,  left  at  midnight 
on  Tuesday  to  attend  the  patient  since  which 
time  nothing  farther  has  been  learned. 

EDITORS  NOTE:  10-15-65 

It  is  known  that  he  died  as  result  of  the  accident. 
Mr.  Gamble  was  the  father  of  Sudie,  Mrs.  Louis 
Jones  of  Glenwood;  and  Emmy,  Mrs.  Joe  Porter,  of 
Apache  Creek.  Sudie  told  me  that  her  father  owned 
what  is  now  the  NAN  Ranch,  on  the  Mimbres,  and  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Lower  Mimbres,  just 
beside  the  road  to  Deming.  In  December,  1962,  Carl 
Mrotzek  and  I went  to  the  cemetery  and  placed  the 
Gamble  tombstone  upright. 

As  typical  of  abandoned  cemeteries  in  New  Mexico, 
a barbed-wire  fence  has  been  run  thru  the  middle  of 
it,  and  cattle  have  knocked  down  most  of  the  tomb- 
stones. Just  a bit  of  the  steer  money  that  is  put  into 
Cadillacs  would  fence  all  of  the  early -day  cemeteries 
that  now  look  like  trash  piles. — Rhea  Kuykendall. 


H.  I.  Peck  brought  out  a car  load  of  brood 
hogs  from  Kansas,  which  have  been  placed  on 
an  alfalfa  ranch  at  Duck  creek  by  Lyons  & 

Campbell.  

Jacob  Bennett,  father  of  Judge  C.  Bennett 
and  Col.  J.  F.  Bennett  of  Las  Cruces,  recently 
died  at  his  home  in  Marysville,  Missouri,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety-two  years.  The  following 
short  biography  is  clipped  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Republican;  Though  Mr.  Bennett  was  an  old 
line  democrat  and  v/as  never  known  to  vote  any 
other  ticket  during  his  life,  he  was  a strong 
Union  man.  Three  of  his  sons  were  in  the  union 
army;  . V.  Bennett  was  captain  in  a Minnesota 
regiment;  Cornelius  Bennett,  quartermaster  in 
the  eighth  Iowa  cavalry;  and  Col.  J.  R.  Bennett 
was  lieutenant-colonel,  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  U.  S.  volunteers.  Mr.  Jacob  Bennett  in 
the  early  days  of  1874  when  the  stage  line  ex- 
tended from  Kansas  City  to  California  made  the 
trip  together  with  his  wife  to  Las  Cruces,  where 
they  lived  for  several  months,  after  which  time 
they  removed  to  Silver  City.  Their  object  was 
to  visit  their  children  and  after  a stay  of  two 
years  returned  to  their  home  at  Maysville. 


From  ihe  May  8,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

ROMAN  CHIQUITO 

The  Romantic  Story  of  a Mescalero  Apache. 

Written  Specially  for  The  Enterprise 
by  Albert  Fountain 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Roman 
Chiquito ; he  is  only  a poor  Mescalero  Apache, 
but  he  is  brave,  honest  and  truthful ; and  al- 
though it  may  appear  absurd  to  use  such  a word 
in  connection  with  an  Apache  Indian,  I assure 
you,  Roman  Chiquito  is  very  much  of  a gentle- 
man. 

He  is  the  grandson  of  “Cadette,”  the  last 
great  war  chief  of  the  Mescaleros  and  the 
nephew  of  “San  Juan”  the  late  great  peace 
chief  of  that  tribe.  Cadette  led  five  hundred 
Mescalero  warriors  on  the  war  path;  San  Juan 
led  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  live  in  houses  and 
send  their  children  to  school. 

Roman  Chiquito  inherits  the  valor  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  progressive  ideas  of  his 
uncle.  From  his  boyhood  the  voice  and  ex- 
ample of  Roman  Chiquito  were  always  found 
on  the  side  of  peace ; and  when  Victorio,  sweep- 
ing down  like  a whirlwind  on  the  unprotected 
settlements  of  southern  New  Mexico  deluged 
our  soil  with  the  blood  of  three  hundred  slaugh- 
tered citizens,  it  was  Roman  Chiquito  who  rode 
day  and  night  to  warn  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  and  Sacramento  mountains  of  their 
impending  danger. 

When  Victorio  defeated  Hatch  and  whip- 
ped the  ninth  cavalry  at  San  Andreas,  it  was 
Roman  Chiquito  who  tenderly  nursed  and  cared 
for  his  friend.  Captain  Henry  Carrol,  of  the 
Ninth  Cavalry,  when  that  gallant  officer  was 
shot  through  the  body,  a victim  of  Hatch’s  “su- 
perior generalship.” 

Hatch,  finding  himself  outgeneraled  and 
outfought  at  every  point  by  the  hostile  chief, 
sought  to  regain  his  lost  prestige  by  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  the  then  peaceable  Mesca- 
leros. He  invited  them  to  meet  him  in  council 
at  the  Mescalero  agency.  Unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger they  came ; Hatch  surrounded  them  with 
the  ninth  and  tenth  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
without  warning  opened  fire  upon  the  mass  of 
men,  women  and  children.  Twenty-two  Mesca- 
leros, mostly  women  and  children,  were  left 
dead ; the  remainder  broke  through  the  lines  of 
soldiery  and  fled  to  the  mountains  threatening 
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to  take  a bloody  vengeance.  It  was  then  that 
Roman  Chiquito  accompanied  the  writer  to  the 
frenzied  Mescaleros  in  their  White  Mountain 
fastness  where  they  were  preparing  for  a gen- 
eral massacre.  Through  his  earnest  persuasions 
they  were  induced  to  abstain  from  war,  return 
to  the  agency  and  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  government  to  redress  their  wongs ; a hope, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that  was  never 
realized. 

Roman  Chiquito  felt  keenly  the  wrong  in- 
flicted upon  his  tribe.  They  in  turn,  blamed  him 
for  misleading  them  with  false  hopes.  He  be- 
came dissatisfied  and  resolved  to  sever  his  tribal 
connection. 

At  his  request  a petition  was  prepared  to 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  praying  that  he 
might  be  given  a small  piece  of  land  with  a de- 
cently furnished  cabin  upon  it  and  a wagon 
and  team.  He  said  if  this  were  done,  he  would 
work  and  earn  his  own  living  and  cease  to  be 
a burden  upon  the  government.  His  petition, 
favorably  endorsed  by  his  many  friends,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  the  late  Judge  Bristol,  was 
granted  by  the  secretary  and  the  then  agent 
of  the  Mescaleros  was  directed  to  carry  Ro- 
man’s wishes  into  effect.  It  was  never  done, 
the  agent  interposed  every  obstacle,  and  when 
Roman,  through  his  white  friends,  remonstrated 
the  agent  gave  as  an  excuse  that  “Roman  Chi- 
quito was  a promising  young  man  and  that  his 
spiritual  welfare  demanded  that  he  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  christianizing  influences 
surrounding  him  on  the  reservation”  ( !) 

Thoroughly  disheartened,  Roman  Chiquito 
removed  with  his  family  to  Three  Rivers,  still 
on  the  reservation,  but  thirty  miles  from  the 
agency;  here  he  set  up  his  tent,  opened  a farm 
and  endeavored  to  earn  his  own  living. 

His  family  beside  himself,  consisted  of  a 
younger  brother  named  Carpio  who  was  subject 
to  spells  of  violent  insanity,  and  two  sisters.  The 
younger  of  these,  a beautiful  girl  named  “Bo- 
nita,” was  the  belle  of  the  Mescalero  tribe. 

Roman  and  his  family  were  soon  on  terms 
of  friendly  intimacy  with  his  neighbors  at  Three 
Rivers,  one  of  these  Mr.  Patrick  Coglan,  a stock 
raiser,  had  in  his  employ  as  chief  herder  a 
Mexican  named  Nicolas  Acosta,  who  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Roman  and  his  family  and  fre- 
'quent  visitor  to  Roman’s  tent.  One  afternoon 
and  while  Roan  was  absent,  Acosta,  in  returning 
from  the  range  stopped  at  Roman’s  tent  and  was 


invited  by  the  two  girls  to  stop  and  take  a cup 
of  coffee.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  dis- 
mounted and  unsaddled,  stood  his  Winchester 
rifle  against  a tree  and  lay  down  outside  the 
tent  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  saddle.  The 
girls  were  engaged  inside  the  tent  preparing 
the  coffee,  when  they  v/re  alarmd  by  the  sound 
of  a rifle  shot.  Rushing  out  of  the  tent  they  were 
horrified  to  behold  their  brother,  Carpio,  his 
eyes  blazing  with  insanity,  Acosta’s  rifle  in  his 
hands  and  the  unfortunate  Mexican  lying  on 
the  ground  mortally  wounded. 

The  girls  rushed  upon  Carpio  and  wrested 
the  rifle  from  him,  he  then  seized  a bow  and 
arrows  and  opened  fire  upon  them ; being  again 
disarmed  he  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  two 
girls  carried  the  wounded  man  to  the  settle- 
ments at  Three  Rivers,  and  there  told  their  sad 
story  which  was  corroboated  by  Acosta  before 
he  died. 

When  Roman  returned  to  his  tent  and 
learned  what  occurred  he  was  terribly  shocked ; 
he  attempted  to  explain  that  Acosta  was  his 
friend  and  that  Carpio  was  insane ; he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  to  the  mountains 
in  search  of  Carpio  and  promised  to  bring  him 
in,  but  was  told  that  a party  of  Indian  police 
had  already  started  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer 
and  would  take  him  dead  or  alive. 

Roman  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  police 
and  soon  overtook  them ; he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  to  permit  him  to  go  alone  in  search 
of  Carpio.  “He  is  loco,”  said  Roman.  “He  does 
not  know  what  he  is  doing,  if  you  find  him  he 
will  resist  and  fight  and  be  killed.  Let  me 
go  after  him,  I will  arrest  him  and  take  him 
to  the  agency.”  His  offer  was  declined  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return  home  and  cease  inter- 
fering with  the  police.  Then  Roman  begged  and 
prayed,  he  became  frantic,  he  threw  himself  in 
front  of  the  police  and  said  they  should  not  kill 
his  brother.  He  was  overpowered,  disarmed, 
arrested,  charged  with  resisting  the  police, 
manacled  and  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  there 
to  be  confined  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
military  prison. 

In  the  meantime  Carpio  was  arrested,  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Acosta  and  tried  before 
Judge  Bristol  at  Las  Cruces.  I was  employed 
by  the  government  to  assist  the  United  States 
attorney  to  prosecute  the  case.  The  only  wit- 
nesses against  Carpio  were  the  two  Indian  girls, 
his  sisters.  They  testified  in  the  Apache  lan- 
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Silver  City  Public  School  building.  First  brick  building  in  Silver  City.  Erected  in  1882. 
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This  appears  to  be  a general  merchandise  store,  at  the  rear  of  which  is  the  Silver  City  post  office. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bailey  was  the  first  postmaster  of  record  and  the  post  office  was  located  in  his  drug  store 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Main  Sts.  In  1883  O.  L.  Scott  was  appointed  postmaster  and 
the  post  office  was  moved  from  Dr.  Gilbert’s  store  to  that  of  Scott  and  Jeffery’s  store  on  Bullard  St. 
Since  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  store  contents  that  this  is  a drug  store  and  since  the  sign  at  the  top 
of  the  tier  of  post  office  boxes  reads  O.  L.  Scott  Notary  Public,  we  may  assume  that  this  is  the  Scott  & 
Jefferey’s  store.  The  news  stand  is  located  here  and  above  the  stack  of  papers  we  see  the  name  of  Paul 
F.  Wachenhausen.  He  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  O.  S.  Warren.  . . Picture  by  Lucas,  courtesy  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Ward. 


guage;  this  was  interpreted  into  Spanish  and 
then  into  English.  When  “Bonita”  was  sworn 
and  told  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the 
shooting  of  Acosta,  Carpio  spoke  to  her  in 
Apache  and  said  “don’t  tell  it;  if  you  tell  it  they 
will  kill  me.”  The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears  and 
pointing  upward  said,  “I  must  tell  it.  I have 
promised  God  not  to  tell  a lie.”  She  then  related 
the  facts  as  I have  before  given  them.  When 
she  had  finished  her  testimony  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  in  her  own  language  appealed  to 
Judge  Bristol  to  have  mercy  on  her  unfortunate 
brother. 

Carpio  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  sentenced  to  death.  A jury  was  sub- 
sequently impannelled  to  inquire  into  his  sanity ; 
they  found  him  to  be  sane,  but  a few  weeks 
after  this  he  died  in  jail  a raving  maniac. 

Roman  Chiquito  was  confined  in  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Leavenworth  nearly  a year  and 
was  then  removed  to  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas.  How 
he  escaped  with  three  other  Apaches  from 
prison,  how  they  found  their  way  back  to  the 
Mescalero  reservation,  a distance  of  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  without  being  seen  by  a white  man 
enroute,  is  the  subject  of  this  true  story.  The 
unparalleled  adventure  of  these  four  Indians 
was  related  to  me  by  Roman  Chiquito  himself. 
I would  like  to  tell  it  in  his  own  simple  words, 
but  as  he  spoke  a mixture  of  Apache,  Spanish 
and  English  his  exact  language  cannot  of  course 
be  given,  but  I have  endeavored  to  preserve  his 
style. 

“There  were  four  of  us,”  said  he,  “all  Mes- 
calero Apaches;  every  day  the  soldiers  would 
march  us  out  to  work;  there  were  hundred  sol- 
diers, thousand  soldiers ; when  Apache  no  work 
hard,  soldiers  hit  him  with  gun,  say  ‘d— n 
Apache’.  My  heart  got  very  sick.  I say  Roman 
you  go  back  to  Mescalero  country.  You  not  go 
back  you  die  here  in  calaboose.  Then  I say  to 
other  Apache,  come  we  run  away,  go  back  to 
Mescalero  country.  Then  other  Apache  he  say 
no;  soldier  shoot,  kill  Apache.  Then  I say  no, 
soldier  he  shoot,  no  hit  Apache.  Then  I say  if 
soldier  kill  Apache  all  right,  better  than  cala- 
boose. Then  other  Apache  he  cry,  then  he  say 
all  right,  tomorrow  Apache  all  run.  Other  day 
Apache  he  work  all  day,  then  when  soon  come 
night  soldier  he  say  ‘d~n  Apache  vamose  cala- 
boose! Then  I say  to  Apache,  now ! run  1 Then 
all  Apache  run,  not  run  straight,  run  like  snake, 
then,  soldier  he  shoot;  boom!  boom!  twenty 


shot,  hundred  shot,  no  hit  Apache.  Bye  and 
bye  Apache  him  get  in  corn  field,  corn  high, 
bullet  he  come  zip!  zip!  Soldier  he  come,  hun- 
dred soldier,  five  hundred  soldier;  then  Apache 
he  make  hole  in  ground  bury  himself  in  hole. 
Soldier  he  come  stand  near  on  top  of  Apache, 
soldier  he  say  ‘d— n Apache,  where  him?” 
Apache  he  keep  still,  bye  and  bye  soldier  he 
get  hungry,  he  go  back  to  get  coffee,  may  be  go 
to  sleep,  may  be  come  next  day  to  look  for 
Apache,  him  gone.  When  dark,  Apache  he  crawl 
out  of  corn  field  like  snake,  bye  and  bye  see  sol- 
dier, him  have  gun,  no  see  Apache,  soldier  say 
“all  well,”  Apache  crawl  and  crawl,  bye  and 
bye  Apache  come  to  ‘“Pesh  Kenday”  (the  iron 
road,  or  railroad  track)  then  Apache  crawl  all 
night  along  the  iron  road,  before  day  come, 
Apache  bury  himself  in  hole,  when  dark, 
Apache  he  crawl  on  again,  always  bury  himself 
in  day  and  walk  and  crawl  at  night.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  country 
was  aroused,  troops  and  citizens  were  scouring 
the  roads  in  all  directions  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tives; but  they  had  entirely  disappeared  and 
no  trace  or  trail  of  them  could  be  found.  During 
the  day  they  concealed  themselves  by  burying 
their  bodies,  at  night  they  emerged  and  pur- 
sued their  journey  to  the  west.  Their  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  thirst  while  crossing  the  plains 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado  must  have  been  fright- 
ful. They  had  no  means  of  carrying  water,  made 
no  fires,  and  such  food  as  they  could  find  they 
ate  raw.  Roman  tells  how  they  added  a hog  to 
their  commissary  although  Apaches  have  a su- 
perstitious objection  to  pork.  It  must  have  been 
at  an  isolated  station  on  the  railroad  in  Kansas. 
“It  was  dark,”  said  Roman,  “we  come  to  one 
house,  all  dark  and  still,  Apache  hungry,  hog 
in  little  house,  Apache  tie  string  around  hog  he 
no  say  que ! que ! Apache  no  like  hog  some  time, 
good  hog,  Apache  him  hungry.”  They  had  no 
knives  or  other  weapons  and  skinned  the  hog 
with  a piece  of  tin  and  buried  the  skin,  the 
meat  they  ate  raw.  And  so  they  kept  in  sight 
of  the  railroad  track  until  they  came  to  where 
they  could  see  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
then  they  knew  where  they  were.  They  left  the 
railroad  and  made  a bee  line  for  the  Mescalero 
reservation. 

About  forty  days  after  the  escape  of  the 
Indians  from  Fort  Riley,  Captain  Brannigan  of 
the  Mescalero  Indian  police  was  out  on  the 
reservation  with  a party  of  Indian  police  and 
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discovered  signs  of  bare  foot  Indians  making 
their  way  towards  the  agency;  the  tracks  were 
followed  and  finally  led  to  Roman  and  his  fel- 
low fugitives.  When  the  police  found  them  they 
were  in  a pitiable  condition,  naked,  barefoot  and 
emaciated  with  hunger,  and  Roman  supposing 
he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Fort  Riley,  begged 
Captain  Brannigan  to  shoot  him.  Roman  was 
taken  to  the  agency,  kindly  cared  for,  and  when 
his  case  had  been  represented  to  the  new  agent 
he  was  restored  to  his  family  and  friends. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  adventure 
consists  in  these  naked  and  bare  foot  Indians 
having  in  forty  days  traversed  on  foot  two  thirds 
of  the  state  of  Kansas,  a large  portion  of  Colo- 
rado, and  two  thirds  of  New  Mexico,  without 
having  been  seen,  so  far  as  known,  by  a single 
white  man;  and  this,  while  every  exertion  was 
being  made  by  the  military  and  state  officials  to 
discover  their  whereabouts  and  arrest  them.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  four  white 
men  in  the  United  States  could  accomplish  the 
same  feat  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Albert  J.  Fountain 


The  new  contracts  for  furnishing  beef  and 
wood  to  the  territorial  prison  allow  the  follow- 
ing rates : Six  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for 
meat  and  $2.74  per  cord  for  wood.  — Yuma 
Sentinel. 


It  is  an  old  story  says  the  Denver 
Record,  of  the  two  cowboys  from  Arizona  who 
were  taking  their  first  meal  at  the  Windsor.  One 
who  had  a few  of  the  advantages  of  life,  helped 
himself  to  the  celery,  Vv^hen  the  other  clutched 
him  by  the  arm  and  whispered:  “My  God!  Bill, 
don’t  give  us  away  by  eating  the  bouquet.” 


ROBBERY  AND  RAPE 

One  night  last  week  thirteen  armed  and 
masked  men  entered  the  home  of  the  widow 
Ramon  Sanchez,  near  Sapello.  After  binding 
her  securely,  they  proceeded  to  rob  the  house, 
while  four  of  them  raped  her  fifteen-year-old 
adopted  daughter.  After  accomplishing  their 
hellish  purpose,  they  all  left.  Mrs.  Sanchez,  who 
is  a sister  of  Jesus  Maria  Martinez,  and  has 
been  a widow  for  about  a year,  thinks  she  recog- 
nized one  of  the  four  men.  Of  course  no  city 
or  county  authorities  could  prevent  such  an  out- 


rage, not  knowing  that  it  was  meditated;  but 
if  heaven  and  earth  are  not  moved  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice,  then  San  Miguel  county 
might  as  well  give  over  all  pretense  to  civilized 
government. — Las  Vegas  Optic. 


Sheriff  Barela  and  son,  of  Dona  Ana 
county,  came  up  to  court,  bringing  the  China- 
man, Pie  Bad  Sin,  who  killed  Harry  Patterson, 
the  well-known  waiter  of  the  Commercial  hotel. 
Through  some  change  in  the  law  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reindict  the  Chinaman,  who  will 
be  returned  to  Cruces  and  held  until  the  next 
grand  jury  meets. 


MINING  MATTER 

Dips,  Spurs  and  Angles.  New  Strikes 
And  Development  Work 

The  Teal-Poe  mining  company  of  Cook’s 
Peak  is  shipping  on  an  average  of  five  cars  of 
ore  per  week,  which  averages  60  per  cent  in 
lead  and  about  $7  in  silver. 


COURT  CONVENES 

A Big  Docket.  The  Juries  Finally  Secured 

Court  convened  Monday  after  the  arrival 
of  the  train:  Judge  McAfie  immediately  ap- 
pointed a jury  commission  as  follows:  Martin 
Maher,  Clark  Rogers,  M.  H.  Twomey  and  A. 
J.  Loomis.  D.  P.  Carr  was  appointed  bailiff. 

Until  Thursday  afternoon  the  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  setting  cases,  hearing  motions,  etc., 
when  the  petit  jury  was  empanneled  as  follows: 

Frank  Bell,  N.  O.  Dimmick,  George  Hin- 
man,  George  Parker,  D.  S.  York,  John  Wright, 
Steve  Uhle,  Price  Heather,  D.  C.  Hobart,  A.  J. 
Spaulding,  Henry  Lister,  M.  V.  Cox,  M.  E.  Der- 
byshire, Henry  Rosenberg,  Mike  Carey,  Morris 
Longstreet,  C.  F.  Bottom,  James  Winter,  W.  P. 
Dorsey,  John  Galvin,  Manuel  Taylor,  B.  A. 
Knowless,  Wm.  J.  Rose,  George  Potton. 

The  grand  jury  was  organized  as  follows: 
C.  H.  Dane,  Foreman ; Ed  Pennington,  J.  A.  Ma- 
honey, T.  S.  Robinson,  John  Brockman,  D.  L. 
Belt,  J.  W.  Ripley,  H.  D.  Gilbert,  H.  W.  Loomis, 
W.  H.  White,  Richard  Grave,  James  Matthews, 
Thomas  Lyons,  J.  Wellgehausen,  J.  A.  Deemer, 
J.  E.  Ross,  J.  M.  Wallace,  W.  H.  Newcomb,  J. 
E.  Sheridan,  Wm.  Owens,  A.  C.  Carwile. 
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GEORGE  DUMPED  FROM  DOG  CART 

While  coming  in  from  the  Mangas  one 
evening  last  week  George  D.  Jones  drove  one 
wheel  of  his  dog  cart  over  a soap  weed.  The 
cart  was  upset  and  Mr.  Jones  struck  the  ground 
with  some  violence,  causing  a severe  sprain  of 
the  ankle.  The  horse  and  cart  seemed  to  be  in 
very  much  of  a hurry,  not  stopping  for  such 
a slight  accident.  Mr.  Jones  managed  to  hobble 
home,  arriving  about  two  o’clock  next  morning. 


Tremont  House.  F.  Mengel,  New  York;  J. 
H.  Snedecker,  Kansas  City;  J.  Kleinberger, 
Denver;  I.  C.  Need,  St.  Louis;  C.  P.  Gillespie 
and  wife,  Kansas  City;  W.  S.  George,  Cooney; 
Chas.  Powers  and  son,  St.  Joe;  J.  P.  Scoville, 
Denver;  W.  S.  Baxter,  San  Francisco;  J.  P. 
Kilburn,  El  Paso;  Percy  Considine,  Cooney; 
C.  W.  Merchant,  Texas;  P.  R.  Smith,  New 
York;  E.  L.  Hamblin,  Kansas  City;  J.  Boone, 
S.  Lindauer,  Deming;  Chas.  Cause,  H.  B.  White, 
Lake  Valley;  S.  Aronstein,  El  Paso;  Rev.  W.  E. 
Kotman,  Butte  City;  John  Bragaw,  George- 
town; W.  H.  Johnston,  St.  Louis;  Fred  Smith, 
Joe  Mahoney,  H.  H.  Kidder,  C.  H.  Dane,  B.  A. 
Knowles,  Deming;  W.  H.  Sebastian,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Ed  Pennington,  F.  O.  Robinson,  C.  V. 
Hugo  and  wife,  Deming. 


PYRAMID 

A Sketch  of  the  Camp.  Some  of 
Its  Mines  and  Miners 

The  oldest  mining  camp  in  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  territory  excepting  Pinos  Altos 
and  Santa  Rita,  is  located  nine  miles  south  of 
Lordsburg  in  the  Pyramid  range  of  mountains. 
To  old  timers  it  is  more  familiarly  known  as 
Leitendorf,  and  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
American  occupation,  was  a water  station  on 
the  great  southern  overland  route  to  California. 
It  was  utilized  to  a great  extent  by  the  Butter- 
field stage  company,  whose  road  from  Mesilla 
to  Tucson,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization, 
required  frequent  changes  for  their  stock  on 
the  long  and  dusty  roads,  devoid  of  water  be- 
tween home  stations. 

Pyramid  Peak,  rising  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  was  a landmark 
visible  for  several  days  travel,  and  the  approach 
to  the  well  known  spot  was  hailed  with  pleasure 
by  the  weary,  dust  stained  emigrants,  who 


realizing  that  only  two  miles  further  to  the 
westward  lay  a fountain  of  pure  cold  water, 
alike  sadly  needed  by  both  man  and  beast.  It 
was  customary  in  those  days  for  an  emigrant 
train  to  lay  over  where  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  and  grass  could  be  obtained,  and  allow 
their  weary  and  footsore  stock  to  recuperate. 


From  the  May  15.  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

HE  HAD  SAND 

Even  the  Apaches  Respected  Him  and 
Did  Not  Mutilate  His  Body 

From  the  Arizona  Republican. 

We  were  sitting  one  night  at  a freighter’s 
campfire,  around  which  were  drawn  a score  or 
more  of  the  freighters,  who,  with  their  outfits, 
were  in  camp  for  the  night.  Stories  of  old  times, 
when  the  Indians  were  bad,  and  of  the  bravery 
of  the  white  pioneer,  had  gone  around  the  circle 
until  it  came  to  old  man  Wilson’s  turn,  who 
said: 

“Talk  about  sand  in  a man!  I tell  you  it 
takes  sand  in  a man  to  try  and  stand  off  single- 
handed  forty  or  fifty  Apaches,  when  he  knows 
how  the  scrap  will  end,  and  that  the  end  will 
be  his  own  death.  But  that  was  just  the  kind 
of  sand  that  Felix  Knox  had  when  he  was  killed 
by  the  Apaches.  You  see  Knox  was  an  all-round 
gambler,  such  as  the  tenderfoot  from  the  east 
scorn  so  much,  and  know  so  little  about,  but 
he  had  a heart  in  him  bigger  than  any  tender- 
foot’s head.  Well,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
Knox  with  his  wife  and  baby  and  a Mexican 
driver,  were  coming  from  Silver  City  to  Clifton. 
They  got  to  York’s  ranch,  which  is  on  the  Gila 
River,  about  thirty  miles  from  Clifton,  all  right, 
but  were  told  there  that  signs  of  Apaches  had 
been  seen,  and  that  they  had  better  go  into 
camp  there  for  a few  days,  but  Knox,  who  had 
fought  the  Apaches  dozens  of  times  and  didn’t 
know  what  fear  was,  said  he  wanted  to  make 
Clifton  that  day. 

“They  drove  on,  and  were  about  two  miles 
from  York’s  ranch,  when  Knox  saw  an  Indian 
come  from  behind  a low,  round-topped  hill,  and 
feeling  assured  there  were  more  of  them,  and 
that  it  was  a fight  to  death,  he  filled  his  pockets 
with  cartridges,  kissed  his  little  sleeping  girl 
baby  and  his  wife  for  the  last  time,  and  with  a 
“good  bye”  to  them  he  jumped  from  the  wagon 
and  quickly  turned  the  team,  and  told  the  Mexi- 
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can  driver  to  whip  them  back  to  the  ranch,  and 
that  he  would  stand  the  Apaches  off.  As  the 
wagon  turned  and  was  furiously  driven  away, 
the  Apaches,  who  now  came  in  sight,  fired  a 
volley,  but  killed  no  one.  Then  Knox  faced  his 
foes  and  pumped  the  lead  from  his  Winchester 
into  them.  The  Indians  gradually  circled  around 
Knox  and  the  end  came.  The  Mexican  driver 
lashed  his  team  back  to  the  ranch,  where  both 
of  the  horses  fell  dead  from  wounds  received 
from  the  Indians’  first  volley. 

“A  party,  after  a little  delay,  was  made  up 
and  returned  to  the  place  where  the  fight  took 
place,  and  there  they  found  Knox’s  body,  and 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  had 
not  mutilated  it  in  the  least,  but  had  taken  a 
clean  pocket-handkerchief  from  Knox’s  pocket 
and  carefully  spread  it  over  his  face,  and  had 
fastened  it  there  by  putting  a small  stone  on 
each  corner  of  it  to  hold  it  in  its  place  and  keep 
the  sun  from  the  dead  man’s  face.  That  was 
their  tribute  to  the  sand  in  Knox.  Seventy  empty 
shells  were  found  that  had  been  emptied  from 
Knox’s  Winchester,  and  one  of  the  raiding  In- 
dians afterward  said  that  their  party  numbered 
forty-two,  and  that  Knox  had  killed  seven  of 
them.” 


A Jeweler's  Adventure 

His  Fortunate  Escape  From  a Family  of 
Murderers  in  New  Mexico.  Extermination 
of  Bloodthirsty  Robbers 

From  the  New  York  Dispatch. 

Campbell  Hardy,  a Boston,  Mass.,  jeweler, 
is  reported  to  have  related,  while  in  Chicago, 
111.,  recently,  some  of  the  experiences  he  had 
ten  years  ago  in  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hardy  made 
the  money  that  gave  him  a start  in  life  by 
peddling.  He  traveled  through  all  the  far  west- 
ern states,  but  the  most  exciting  time  he  ever 
had,  he  said  was  in  New  Mexico. 

One  day,  when  much  fatigued  and  hungry, 
he  stopped  for  dinner  at  what  appeared  to  be 
a trapper’s  cabin.  The  house  was  several  miles 
from  any  other  habitation.  He  had  about  $800 
worth  of  stock  and  $1,200  in  money.  When  he 
entered  the  house  he  discovered  that  the  occu- 
pants were  a man  of  about  sixty,  a twenty-five- 
year-old  son,  and  two  women. 

The  appearance  of  the  old  man  caused  Mr. 
Hardy  to  distrust  him,  and  he  heartily  wished 


he  had  not  visited  the  place.  Of  course  the 
women  wanted  to  see  what  he  had  for  sale,  and 
they  purchased  about  $3  worth  of  goods.  The 
old  man,  whose  name  was  Moody,  was  particu- 
lar to  ask  whom  the  peddler  had  last  seen  and 
to  learn  whether  or  not  he  had  any  friends  in 
the  country.  Afterward  Mr.  Hardy  believed  the 
old  rascal  wished  to  ascertain  whether  his  in- 
tended victim  would  be  missed  if  murdered. 

Just  before  Mr.  Hardy  sat  down  to  dinner, 
he  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  the  son  go  into  a barn  with  a shotgun  in 
his  hands.  The  stealthy  manner  put  the  peddler 
on  his  guard,  and  he  took  good  care  that  his 
own  gun  was  within  reaching  distance.  He 
quickly  swallowed  a cup  of  coffee,  took  a few 
mouthsful  of  bread  and  slipped  what  he  could 
into  his  pockets.  Then  he  prepared  to  leave. 

“But  you  must  see  the  blooded  stock  I have 
before  you  go,”  said  Moody,  “Probably  I can 
trade  one  of  the  animals  for  a silver  watch.” 

Mr.  Hardy  felt  that  if  he  ever  went  into 
that  barn  he  would  never  come  out  of  it  alive, 
so  he  made  a weak  excuse  and  started  down  the 
road,  keeping  a sharp  lookout.  The  old  man 
was  much  enraged,  and  just  as  Mr.  Hardy 
stepped  out  of  view  he  saw  his  host  enter  the 
barn. 

Mr.  Hardy  went  into  a grove  a little  further 
down  the  road  and  stood  where  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on  at  the  barn.  He  saw  Moody 
and  his  son  come  out  of  the  barn,  each  armed 
with  a rifle.  They  walked  into  the  woods,  not 
far  distant  from  where  Mr.  Hardy  was  hidden, 
evidently  aiming  to  head  him  off  further  down 
the  road.  He  is  sure  they  meant  to  lay  in  am- 
bush for  him  and  shoot  him  down  as  he  passed. 

Instead  of  going  the  way  he  intended  Mr. 
Hardy  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  passing 
the  house  in  the  woods  so  the  women  could  not 
see  him.  He  kept  close  to  the  road,  and  when 
about  half  a mile  from  Moody’s  he  met  two 
trappers.  They  looked  like  honest  men  and  Mr. 
Hardy  confided  his  fears  to  them.  The  first 
comment  one  of  the  men  made  was: 

“I  always  believed  that  old  wretch  was  a 
murderer.” 

As  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, he  declined  to  return  to  Moody’s  house,  and 
in  the  trappers’  presence  demand  an  explana- 
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tion.  All  he  asked  was  their  protection  for  a 
mile  or  two.  For  an  old  silver  watch  they  con- 
sented to  accompany  him,  and  the  three  began 
their  journey. 

They  did  not  believe  that  Moody  or  his  son 
were  within  a mile  of  them,  but  when  Mr.  Hardy 
suddenly  walked  out  from  a little  clump  of  trees, 
a bullet  whizzed  past  him  and  lodged  in  the 
trunk  of  a hickory.  He  jumped  back  into  the 
thicket,  drew  his  revolver,  and  prepared  to 
protect  himself.  He  remained  there  about  five 
minutes.  Suddenly  there  came  another  report 
close  to  him.  The  shot  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  then  Mr.  Hardy  heard 
one  of  the  trappers  say;  ‘T  think  they  are 
done  for.” 

Mr.  Hardy’s  friends  called  him  from  his 
hiding  place,  and  showed  him  lying  behind  a 
fallen  tree,  the  bodies  of  Moody  and  his  son. 
The  old  man  was  shot  through  the  temple  as 
he  was  looking  over  a log,  and  his  son’s  back 
was  broken,  he  having  attempted  to  run  away 
after  his  father  was  killed.  Both  were  dead. 

Mr.  Hardy  and  the  trappers  then  returned 
to  the  house,  but  finding  it  empty  looked  into 
the  barn,  and  there  discovered  the  two  women 
in  a cellar  under  the  building,  digging  a grave 
for  him. 

There  were  twenty  skeletons  in  the  place. 
Moody  and  his  son  had  killed  every  stranger 
who  had  visited  their  lair  during  several  years. 
Before  Mr.  Hardy  left  the  country  the  women 
were  hung.  Moody’s  remains  and  those  of  his 
son  were  also  hung  on  a tree  near  the  side  of 
th  road,  as  a warning  to  murderers. 


COURT  COMMENT 

Territory  vs.  Thomas  Dusado,  carrying 
deadly  weapons.  Judgment  of  the  court  below 
affirmed  with  costs.  There  are  a large  number 
of  men  throughout  the  county  that  continually 
carry  deadly  weapons,  and  if  more  of  them  were 
brought  before  the  courts  and  disposed  of  as 
the  above  case,  a stop  would  be  put  to  this 
practice. 


Lieutenant  Britton  Davis,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Corralitos  company  in  Mexico,  is  a guest 
of  the  Timmer  House.  Mr.  Davis  endeared  him- 


self to  the  people  of  this  section  in  the  Geronimo 
campaign  by  his  heroic  efforts  to  capture  the 
wily  old  warrior.  On  several  different  occa- 
sions he  would  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
Indians  but  for  the  compromising  orders  of 
General  Crook.  He  became  disgusted  with 
Crook’s  method  of  campaigning,  resigned  from 
the  army  and  has  ever  since  been  connected 
with  the  Corralitos  company. 

Jim  Swartz,  a Mimbres  farmer,  spent  a 
couple  of  days  in  town  this  week.  He  has  900 
fruit  trees  on  his  place,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  bear  next  year.  He  has  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries from  which  he  will  market  fruit  in  a 
few  days. 


TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  TERRIBLE 

Nearly  all  of  the  attorneys  and  litigants  at- 
tending court  have  been  complaining  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  telegraph  service  at  this 
station.  This  is  nothing.  The  service  here  has 
been  simply  dreadful  for  several  years.  Judge 
Bail  received  a telegram  on  the  14th  which  was 
dated  at  San  Marcial  on  the  9th.  It  is  nothing 
common  for  telegrams  to  be  one  and  two  days 
en  route  from  Las  Cruces  and  El  Paso.  A num- 
ber of  different  parties  have  threatened  to  bring 
suit  against  the  company  during  the  past  few 
months. 


Another  shooting  scrape  occurred  at  the 
Corralitos  ranch  in  Mexico  last  week,  growing 
out  of  the  Doke-Bolton  troubles.  Jack  Kyle  was 
appointed  receiver  on  behalf  of  S.  Lindauer 
et  als.  Kyle  sold  some  cattle  to  a Mexican,  who 
was  attacked  by  the  Boyd  boys,  who  claim  to 
own  a three  quarters  interest  in  the  ranch.  The 
Mexican  was  wounded,  but  returned  the  com- 
pliment, wounding  one  of  the  Boyds.  Kyle  then 
took  a hand  in  the  affair.  About  thirty  shots 
were  exchanged.  The  Boyd  boys  have  left  the 
country  temporarily,  but  the  trouble  is  not  yet 
over.  (Note:  A Boyd  was  later  killed). 


Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Gila,  has  an  orchard  of 
2500  fruit  trees  and  2000  grape  vines,  all  of 
which  are  doing  nicely.  He  has  lost  but  very 
few  trees,  and  finds  them  but  little  trouble.  He 
will  have  an  abundance  of  fruit  after  this  year. 
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BEEF  PRICES  SKY  HIGH 

The  people  of  this  city  have  a right  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  present  price  of 
dressed  beef  in  comparison  with  other  cities. 
The  Field  and  Farm  states  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  as  to  where  the  price  of  beef  will 
end  in  Denver.  It  is  still  climbing  heavenward, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  poor  people  will  have  to 
find  something  to  eat  that  doesn’t  cost  so  much. 
Choice  steers  dressed  sell  for  9c  per  pound, 
cows  8V^c  by  the  carcass,  hind  quarters  11c  and 
11  ^c  at  the  packing  houses,  while  loins  bring 
14c  and  16c.  For  wholesale  prices  these  figures 
are  remarkable  for  this  point. 


Twenty-six  head  of  steers  were  sold  in  Den- 
ver last  week  for  $4.75  per  hundred,  bringing 
$77  each.  Another  bunch  was  sold  there  for 
$5.05  per  hundred.  These  steers  were  alfalfa 
fed. 


Accident  In  The  Key 

An  accident  occurred  in  the  Key  at  Pinos 
Altos  Wednesday  morning  about  8 o’clock, 
which  may  cost  two  men  their  lives.  Antony 
Vertino  and  Beru  Qurorello  were  drilling  a hole 
when  the  drill  penerated  another  drill  hole  al- 
rady  loaded  with  giant.  When  the  steel  struck 
the  giant  an  explosion  occurred  which  blew 
Vertino’s  eyes  out,  tore  off  his  nose  and  broke 
his  under  jaw.  His  arms,  legs  and  body  were 
filled  with  rock.  Qurorello’s  left  eye  was  seri- 
ously injured  and  numerous  flesh  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  legs,  arms  and  body.  His  wounds 
would  not  be  considered  serious  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  he  already  had  erysipelas,  which 
makes  his  recovery  very  doubtful.  A Mexican 
by  the  name  of  Jose  Madrillo  was  working  in 
the  same  shaft  and  was  badly  powder  burned. 
Dr.  Stephens  was  telephoned  for  and  spent 
several  hours  picking  out  rocks  and  patching  up 
the  Italians. 

The  parties  are  now  at  the  Sister’s  hospital, 
and  are  receiving  every  attention  possible. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

Mark  Ezekiel,  Harry  Getlesen,  D.  H.  Recarte 
and  L.  C.  Adams,  San  Francisco;  D.  A.  Kimmel, 
Nebraska  City;  T.  L.  Robertson  and  C.  E.  Kirk- 
land, Chicago;  C.  C.  Hall,  J.  Eisman,  A.  Bi- 


sacher,  O.  S.  Brown,  H.  B.  Ferguson  and  Chas. 
Newstadt,  Albuquerque;  Frank  Rotthgeb,  Las 
Vegas;  A.  E.  Frank  and  B.  H.  Kent,  New  York; 
G.  W.  Campbell,  Peabody;  C.  E.  Meagher, 
Denver;  J.  W.  Sawyer,  Galveston;  Nathan 
Frank  and  H.  Reinken,  St.  Louis;  A.  J.  Clark, 
C.  H.  Dane,  S.  L.  Lindauer,  F.  O.  Robinson,  B.  Y. 
McKeyes,  Ed  Pennington,  Joe  Mahony,  Newt 
Bolich,  Bud  Moore,  F.  McClinchy,  Frank 
Preusser,  Fred  M.  Smith,  Joseph  Boone,  W.  R. 
Brown,  B.  A.  Knowless,  Doming;  Ben  Titus, 
Harry  Small  and  F.  J.  Heyman,  Lordsburg; 
Jno.  Deemer,  Georgetown;  N.  M.  Rogers,  Los 
Angeles;  A.  G.  Elfeston,  El  Paso;  F.  M.  Her, 
Marion;  W.  H.  Bishop,  Washington. 


TIMMER  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

N.  A.  Raynolds,  Boston;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Cadwell, 
Chicago;  Harry  Ellis,  Cincinnati;  H.  P.  Hues, 
Mimbres;  Thos.  B.  Pheby,  R.  Rosenfield  and 
Dr.  Geo.  Kimball,  Georgetown;  K.  J.  Fleming, 
Fort  Bayard;  W.  F.  Aiken  and  wife,  S.  B. 
Biddle,  J.  Y.  McCorkle,  John  Boyle  and  Henry 
Smith,  Pinos  Altos;  Geo.  McCarty,  White  Oaks; 
J.  B.  Hodgdon,  J.  P.  Bryan,  S.  Lindauer,  Frank 
Thurmond  and  Frank  Potters,  Doming;  Harry 
Classen,  Lordsburg;  Robert  Payne  and  wife, 
Nebraska  City;  John  B.  Powell,  Brooklyn;  J.  F. 
Crosby,  Wm.  Crosby,  C.  T.  Henderson,  Britton 
Davis  and  S.  H.  Newman,  El  Paso;  Geo.  W. 
Holt,  Kingston;  E.  C.  Wade,  Las  Cruces;  Ber- 
nard S.  Rody,  Albuquerque;  Hon.  Wm.  Burns 
and  wife,  Kingston;  J.  B.  Gilchrist,  Whitewater; 
W.  B,  Taylor,  New  Orleans;  E.  N.  Davidson, 
Philadelphia;  W.  M.  Maynadier,  U.S.A. ; A.  H. 
Nichol  and  J.  E.  Hussey,  Lower  Gila;  R.  S. 
Knight,  Carlisle;  F.  S.  Brown,  Trinidad,  Fred 
A.  Cuneron. 


From  the  May  22.  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 
INTRODUCES  ALFILARIA  GRASS 

Angus  Campbell  brought  to  the  Enterprise 
office  yesterday  a bunch  of  alfilaria,  the  native 
grass  of  California,  which  was  grown  this  year 
on  the  pipe  line  ranch,  without  irrigation.  The 
grass  resembles  alfalfa.  The  stalks  brought  to 
this  office  were  18  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thinks  the  grass  will  grow  anywhere  on 
these  plains  and  mountains  without  irrigation, 
and  will  produce  two  crops  per  year.  It  makes 
splendid  feed. 
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CHARLES  CAMPBELL  FOUND  DEAD 


COURT  NOTES 


Charles  Campbell,  who  has  a ranch  about 
a mile  above  A.  Bush’s  (now  Glenwood)  place 
on  the  ’Frisco,  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin  a 
few  days  since.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
been  dead  seven  or  eight  days.  He  had  been 
shot  through  the  back,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  he  had  been  murdered,  although  no  motive 
can  be  assigned  for  the  crime.  Some  few  things 
were  missing,  and  it  is  said  that  Indian  sign 
was  found  in  the  neighborhood.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  impression  of  people  from  that 
section  that  he  was  killed  by  Indians. 


A.  A.  Jenson,  who  received  the  Fort  Bay- 
ard beef  contract  at  $4.20  per  hundred,  came 
over  this  week  from  his  Arizona  ranch  to  look 
over  his  new  field  of  operation.  He  may  en- 
gage in  business  in  Silver  City. 


ARRESTED  FOR  PRISONER  ESCAPE 

Ex-Sheriff  Whitehill  was  arrested  Saturday 
last  for  allowing  Sid  Mullen,  who  was  under 
arrest  as  an  accomplice  in  the  killing  of  Huey 
Fox,  to  escape.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
Sid  was  out  on  bond,  but  if  a bond  was  ever 
given  it  cannot  be  found.  Sid  loafed  around 
town  until  the  grand  jury  met,  when  he  turned 
up  missing.  Whitehill’s  bond  for  appearance 
was  fixed  at  $500  which  was  given.  He  informs 
the  Enterprise  that  he  has  men  out  after  Sid 
and  thinks  that  he  will  get  him. 


THE  HUNTERS  ARE  ARRESTED 

Old  man  Hunter  and  son,  of  the  upper 
Mimbres,  whom  the  Enterprise  mentioned  a few 
weeks  ago  as  having  fired  on  George  Nye,  were 
arrested  last  week  by  Deputy  Sheriff  H.  E. 
Muse.  They  made  no  resistance  but  stated  that 
had  a large  crowd  come  to  arrest  them  that  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  They  were 
bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $1500  each,  and  some 
12  or  15  of  thier  friends  offered  to  go  their 
bonds,  but  Sheriff  Lockhart  could  not  find  their 
names  on  the  tax  roll,  hence  the  Hunters  are 
still  in  limbo.  Under  the  present  administration 
a bondsman’s  qualification  will  be  established 
from  the  tax  roll,  and  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for 
some  people  to  give  a bond. 


Territory  vs.  Chauncy  Nicholson.  Horse 
stealing.  Plea  of  guilty  to  petit  larceny.  Sen- 
tenced to  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail  and  pay 
cost  of  prosecution. 


Col.  Parker,  who  has  been  the  assessor  of 
Sierra  since  the  organization  of  the  county,  is 
over  as  a witness  in  the  Illinois-Calamity  case. 


Probably  A Clerical  Error 

On  Monday  last  a warrant  was  sworn  out 
by  members  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  search- 
ing of  the  residence  of  F.  P.  Whitehill,  a former 
deputy  county  clerk.  Sheriff  Lockhart  and 
deputies  Muse  and  Rodriguez  served  the  war- 
rant, and  in  Mr.  Whitehill’s  room  found  a con- 
siderable amount  of  stuff  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  court  house.  Among  other  things  was 
eleven  dozen  lead  pencils,  seals,  a large  assort- 
ment of  blanks,  typewriting  paper,  cover  paper, 
rubber  bands,  five  or  six  bottles  of  writing 
fluid,  a book  showing  the  collection  of  county 
licenses,  a book  containing  the  account  of  the 
Grant  county  school  fund,  and  a miscellaneous 
assortment  of  other  plunder.  All  but  the  ink 
was  brought  to  the  sheriff’s  office,  being  about 
as  much  of  a load  as  the  three  officers  could 
carry  conveniently.  An  officer  returned  for  the 
ink,  but  lo  and  behold!  it  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  has  not  since  been  seen  by  the 
officers.  Mr.  Whitehill  was  subpoenaed  before 
the  grand  jury  immediately,  where  he  doubtless 
explained  how  the  plunder  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

Mr.  Whitehill  explains  that  the  blanks, 
pencils,  paper  and  ink  was  given  him  by  Mr. 
Morehead,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
county  had  paid  for  them.  It  is  particularly 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Whitehill  that  the  two 
books,  which  were  the  property  of  the  county, 
should  have  been  found  in  his  possession,  but 
doubtless  he  has  given  a lucid  explanation  of 
the  matter  to  the  grand  jury.  Perhaps,  while 
acting  as  deputy  clerk,  he  took  the  books  home 
to  work  on  them  at  night,  and  forgot  to  return 
them.  Mr.  Whitehill  is  a bit  absent  minded  at 
times  and  such  an  explanation  would  certainly 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  grand  jury. 
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IN  COUNTY  JAIL  AFTER  SHOOTING 

Alfred  Job,  Sr.,  and  Alfred  Job,  Jr.,  are 
under  indictments  for  shooting  at  John  Cole- 
man. The  bond  of  the  young  man  was  fixed 
at  $2500  and  that  of  the  old  gentleman  at  $1500. 
Not  being  able  to  furnish  bond,  they  are  now 
guests  at  the  hotel  de  Lockhart.  John  Coleman 
and  the  Jobs,  who  are  neighbors,  living  a few 
miles  east  of  town,  have  not  been  getting  along 
pleasantly  for  some  years.  About  a year  ago 
the  Jobs  became  somewhat  aggressive  and  made 
things  interesting  for  Coleman  by  shooting  at 
him.  This  was  very  annoying  to  Coleman,  as  it 
interfered  with  his  work  of  washing  gold  from 
the  soil  of  his  ranch,  and  like  a man  who  has 
respect  for  the  law  he  made  complaint  against 
them.  The  last  grand  jury  did  not  have  time 
to  go  into  details  of  the  case,  which  was  con- 
tinued over  until  the  present  term,  with  the 
above  results.  It  is  high  time  that  this  pleasant 
pastime  of  shooting  at  neighbors  should  be 
stopped. 


Schutz  Store  Robbed 

Tuesday  morning  when  the  clerks  arrived 
at  Max  Schutz  store  they  found  a pane  of  glass 
in  the  rear  door  broken  and  missed  a large 
amount  of  cheap  clothing,  mostly  in  boys  suits 
which  were  piled  near  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
store.  Constable  Rodriguez  was  sent  for  and 
found  some  of  the  clothing  in  front  of  John  Bu- 
quor  s residence.  At  the  latter  place  was  also 
found  a large  knife  which  the  constable  recog- 
nized as  having  been  on  the  person  of  a Mexican 
arrested  a few  days  previous.  This  gave  the 
officer  a clue,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go 
and  get  his  man.  The  officer  found  him  with 
quite  a severe  cut  on  one  hand,  and  with  blood 
still  upon  it.  The  Mexican  stated  that  he  hurt 
his  hand  three  days  ago  and  had  not  washed 
since,  but  as  there  was  blood  on  the  broken  glass 
it  will  keep  him  pretty  busy  to  make  a jury  be- 
lieve his  story.  He  also  had  in  his  possession  a 
pair  of  pants  purchased  from  Aaron  Schutz  on 
Monday,  which  he  claimed  had  been  given  to 
him  by  his  partner.  This  was  another  pointer 
for  Rodriguez,  and  he  soon  secured  the  partner 
in  crime.  As  Mr.  Schutz  had  offered  $100  re- 
ward for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  thieves, 
it  looks  as  though  Rodriguez  is  in  luck. 


Fire  Bugs 

About  2 o’clock  yesterday  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  the  wholesale  house  of  Fleming 
& Rosecrans  was  on  fire.  The  fire  was  soon 
gotten  under  control,  the  entire  loss  was  $143. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  the  store  had  been 
entered  from  the  rear,  and  that  the  parties  had 
attempted  to  break  open  the  safe,  and  after 
failing  in  that,  and  robbing  the  cash  drawer  of 
some  four  or  five  dollars,  had  drawn  coal  oil 
from  a tank  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and 
poured  it  along  the  floor  and  frame  partition 
on  the  inside.  The  fire  had  first  been  started 
behind  the  bar,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  a lot  of  celluloid  chips  frightened  the 
robbers  away  before  they  had  time  to  fire  the 
other  part  of  the  building.  The  explosion  of 
the  chips  gave  the  alarm  almost  as  soon  as  the 
fire  was  started,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this, 
doubtless  the  entire  block  would  have  burned 
down,  as  the  many  barrels  of  whiskey  would 
soon  have  been  in  flames,  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  put  out  the  fire.  It  was  a fortunate 
escape  from  what  might  have  been  a very  serious 
blow  to  the  town. 

On  the  same  night  the  Commercial  saloon 
was  entered  and  an  overcoat  and  five  or  six 
bottles  of  whiskey  taken.  Two  darkies  by  the 
name  of  Montgomery  and  Benson  were  imme- 
diately arrested  for  the  crime,  and  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  guilty. 

It  has  been  common  talk  for  some  time  that 
the  town  was  full  of  thieves  and  hard  cases, 
with  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  had  they 
been  ordered  to  leave  or  put  on  the  chain  gang 
and  put  to  work,  the  attempt  to  burn  the  town 
would  not  have  occurred.  Several  arrests  have 
been  made  for  vagrancy  and  others  will  follow. 

The  Enterprise  has  several  times  referred 
to  the  gang  of  toughs  loafing  around  town,  and 
hopes  that  the  officers  will  see  that  they  get 
a move  on,  and  that  at  once. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

R.  A.  Greenfield,  F.  R.  Wood,  Trinidad; 
W.  W.  LaMoure,  Denver;  A.  P.  Wallach  and 
wife,  St.  Paul ; J.  P.  Goodlander,  A.  J.  Gerhard, 
Victor  R.  Gibson,  Phil  Prager,  Wm.  A.  Lewis, 
J.  I.  Wright,  St.  Louis;  L.  Salomon,  San  Fran- 
cisco; L.  W.  Mitchell,  Los  Angeles;  Charles 
Lesinsky,  W.  R.  Sparen,  L.  J.  Huking,  New 
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York;  J.  Laskins,  K.  Epstein,  Jno.  T.  Kilburn 
and  wife,  El  Paso;  H.  F.  Speer,  Dallas;  M. 
Baker,  Chicago;  Dan  Raff,  Wm.  Maher,  Kings- 
ton; D.  Bauman,  J.  Johnson,  H.  Nordhans, 
Frank  Wyman,  J.  M.  Ornstol,  G.  C.  Ely,  Doming; 
S.  B.  Biddle,  A.  W.  Copland,  Sapello ; Martin 
Mullen  and  wife.  Miss  Sown,  Apache  Tejo; 
Louis  J.  Marshall,  Separ;  J.  R.  Gilman,  Albu- 
querque; G.  T.  Beale,  Virginia;  P.  R.  Smith, 
New  York;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bremen  and  daughter. 
Globe  City. 


Anarchy  In  San  Miguel  County 

The  Herrera  brothers,  the  leaders  of  the 
White  Cap  movement  in  San  Miguel  county, 
one  of  whom  was  elected  to  the  legislature  last 
fall,  are  in  very  serious  trouble.  They  quarrelled 
over  political  matters  with  the  Sandovals 
(father  and  son)  with  the  result  that  the  son 
was  stabbed  to  death  and  the  father  lies  in  a 
critical  condition.  The  White  Caps  then  made 
their  usual  raid  into  Las  Vegas,  defying  the 
officers  of  the  law  and  threatening  to  liberate 
the  Herreras.  The  sheriff  telegraphed  the  gov- 
ernor for  arms,  which  were  promptly  sent.  The 
Herreras  are  still  in  jail.  The  people  of  San 
Miguel  county  deserve  very  little  sympathy  as 
a spirit  of  anarchy  has  reigned  in  that  county 
for  some  time,  and  no  organized  effort  has  as 
yet  been  made  to  put  it  down.  The  White  Cap 
organization  of  cut  throats  and  murderers  has 
been  allowed  to  defy  the  law  with  impunity. 
Men  have  been  shot  down  in  cold  blood  and 
property  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  the 
law  abiding  citizens,  and  we  presume  there  are 
some  left  in  the  county,  are  either  powerless  to 
stay  this  reign  of  terror,  or  for  some  unexplain- 
able reason  have  failed  to  make  an  earnest 
attempt.  The  White  Caps  of  San  Miguel  have 
done  great  damage  to  the  whole  of  New  Mexico, 
and  especially  to  the  residents  of  that  county. 
It  is  high  time  that  such  an  organization  be  put 
down,  and  its  leaders  strung  up. 


TIMMER  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

O.  L.  Scott,  Saw  Mill;  C.  W.  Schmidle, 
Burro  Springs;  J.  N.  Upton,  Rio  Mimbres;  F. 
Farnsworth,  Albuquerque;  R.  W.  Harris,  Louis- 
ville; Bernard  Reinken,  R.  B.  Higbee,  St.  Louis; 
Budd  Williams,  J.  B.  Hodgden,  J.  P.  Byron,  John 


Corbett,  J.  R.  Condit,  O.  Bulow,  Deming;  J.  W. 
Hunsen,  Julius  Brownstein,  San  Francisco; 
Victor  Van  Hal,  Tom  Kennedy,  R.  P.  Hart, 
John  Balefon,  Lordsburg;  C.  W.  Merchant, 
Texas;  H.  Ellis,  Cincinnati;  W.  M.  Lacy,  Min- 
neapolis; A.  A.  Bellman,  Derry;  N.  Hull,  So- 
corro; Thompson  Jones,  Grant  County;  J.  E. 
Farnum,  H.  Tusler,  Miles  City;  Vic  Culbertson, 
Sapello;  Rev.  E.  Lytton,  Spitzberger,  Arctic 
Ocean;  R.  S.  Knight,  Carlisle;  Capt.  W.  S. 
Keyes,  Fort  Bayard;  John  R.  Adair,  Wm.  Chris- 
man,  Chas.  Roberts,  Noah  Climo,  W.  A.  Aiken 
and  wife,  L.  A.  Snyder,  Pinos  Altos;  D.  V. 
Coleman,  Colemanville ; W.  H.  Llewellyn,  Las 
Cruces;  C.  B.  Zeek,  Kansas  City;  Albert  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  M.  J.  Borden,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Higgins, 
Las  Vegas;  G.  D.  James,  J.  B.  Gilchrist,  White- 
water;  E.  D.  Allen,  Leavenworth;  L.  H.  Little, 
Black  Hawk ; W.  H.  Bool,  Central ; A.  W.  Harris, 
Wm.  Harris,  T.  W.  Harris,  D.  Johnston,  John 
Fricke,  John  Buch,  Dennis  Findley,  John  Mc- 
Dowred,  Bush  Willis,  Horace  McChristian,  G. 
W.  Holt,  Gustav  Harnish,  Wm.  Whalen,  G.  B. 
Honsinger,  John  W.  Honsinger,  John  W.  Met- 
calfe, W.  F.  Kelso,  James  F.  Parker,  Kingston. 


From  the  May  29,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A man  in  Santa  Fe  county  made  an  extra- 
ordinary tax  return  to  the  Santa  Fe  county 
assessor.  Under  the  head  of  musical  instru- 
ments he  placed  “one  Winchester,  $20;  one  six 
shooter,  $14.” 


A sweet  girl  graduate  thus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  a goat  butted  a boy  out  of  the 
front  yard:  “He  hurled  the  previous  part  of 
his  anatomy  against  the  boy’s  afterwards  with 
an  earnestness  and  velocity,  which  backed  by 
the  ponderosity  of  avoirdupois,  imparted  a mo- 
mentum that  was  not  relaxed  until  the  lad  was 
landed  on  terra  firma  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
goat’s  j urisdiction.” — Republican. 


Charles  Dennis,  a cowman  of  the  upper 
Mimbres,  is  not  favorably  impressed  with  the 
new  stock  law  which  compels  a ranchman  to 
take  out  a license  before  he  can  kill  and  peddle 
out  the  carcass  of  one  of  his  own  animals.  He 
thinks  the  law  unconstitutional  and  will  put  up 
$25  towards  testing  it. 
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ANOTHER  BODY  FOUND 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Enterprise  defi- 
nite word  has  been  received  that  another  body, 
decayed  beyond  recognition,  was  found  on  the 
Blue  about  a mile  below  the  cabin  where  Nat 
Whittam  was  killed.  Both  men  were  no  doubt 
killed  by  the  same  band  of  Indians.  There  is 
also  a rumor  afloat  which  so  far  lacks  con- 
firmation, that  a family  was  killed  on  Eagle 
Creek,  which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from 
the  Blue.  Two  detachments  from  Fort  Bayard 
are  in  the  field.  One  of  the  detachments  is  in 
the  Hachitas  with  orders  that  if  a trail  is  found 
to  follow  it,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
line  into  Mexico,  to  send  word  to  Fort  Bayard. 
So  far  it  would  not  seem  that  there  is  occasion 
for  a general  alarm,  but  no  doubt  several  more 
killings  will  take  place.  The  Enterprise  will 
make  every  effort  possible  to  give  the  Indian 
News. 


An  inebriated  individual  was  arrested  by 
Marshal  Cantley  on  Saturday  evening  last  for 
insulting  ladies.  As  he  was  being  cared  for, 
on  his  way  to  the  bastile,  he  frequently  inquired 
of  the  arresting  officer,  “Vat  is  de  matter  mit 
me?”  He  has  probably  found  out,  ere  this. 


Court  Notes 

Territory  vs.  Frank  Whitney  and  James 
Evans.  Charged  with  swindling.  Found  guilty 
upon  trial.  These  are  the  men  who  worked  the 
“change”  racket  on  two  or  three  Deming  mer- 
chants. 

The  case  of  John  A.  Murray  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  two  sons  at  Pinos  Altos  was 
continued  until  next  term. 

Edward  McEnterff  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der in  the  third  degree  for  the  killing  of  one 
Gonzales  at  San  Juan  last  September.  Mc- 
Enterff has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
“six  shooter  fiend”  and  this  verdict  will  give 
notice  to  such  men  that  they  can  no  longer  “run 
the  town”  and  terrorize  the  communities  in 
Grant  county. 

William  Walter,  alias  “Broncho  Bill,”  when 
called  for  trial  withdrew  his  plea  of  not  guilty 
and  plead  guilty  of  unlawfully  discharging  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  the 
territory  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for 


one  year.  This  is  the  wild  and  wooly  individual 
who  shot  up  the  town  of  Separ  and  who  in  the 
county  jail  held  up  the  night  guard.  Crow,  and 
escaped.  He  was  recaptured  near  Lake  Palomas 
by  Deputy  Sheriff  Baca.  He  has  shown  a dis- 
position to  become  a bad  man,  but  a year  s re- 
flection in  the  pen  may  change  his  determina- 
tion. 

The  case  of  Luciana  Shaw  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Ed  Fountain  at  Pinos  Altos  was  con- 
tinued for  the  term. 

Territory  vs.  Leonidas  Chavez,  murder, 
change  of  venue  to  Sierra  county. 

Territory  vs.  Alfred  Job,  Sr.,  and  Alfred  Job, 
Jr.  Assaulting  to  murder  John  Coleman,  con- 
tinued for  term. 

Territory  vs.  Pedo  Vazques  and  Santos  Car- 
rasco charged  with  the  burglary  of  Max  Schutz’s 
store.  Vazques  plead  guilty  and  Carrasco  con- 
victed upon  trial.  Each  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  the  pen. 

Gus  Montgomery,  colored,  who  plead 
guilty  to  burglarizing  Bob  Stele’s  saloon  last 
week,  was  given  five  years  in  the  pen. 

Territory  vs.  William  Davis,  charged  with 
murder  of  Hugh  Fox  at  Pinos  Altos,  continued 
upon  motion  of  defense  until  next  term. 

Territory  vs.  Barney  Kerr,  charged  with 
murder  of  his  brother,  Jimmy  Kerr  at  the  Man- 
gus  last  month,  still  on  trial. 

In  the  case  of  A.  M.  Hunter,  charged  with 
assault  to  murder  George  H.  Nye  on  the  ranch 
of  the  latter,  on  April  24,  1891,  a trial  was 
had  on  Wednesday  and  the  defendant  acquitted. 
The  testimony  tended  to  show  that  Nye  had 
fired  the  first  shot,  and  the  jury  evidently  did 
not  consider  the  shooting  by  the  defendant 
felonious  for  that  reason.  The  case  of  Drew 
Hunter  indicted  with  his  father  for  the  same 
offense,  was  nullified,  and  the  defendant  dis- 
charged. 

The  following  indictments  were  returned 
by  the  grand  jury  at  the  present  term  of  the 
district  court. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  unlawfully  permitting 
prisoner  to  escape. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  perjury. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  non  feasance. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  embezzlement. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  embezzlement  of  taxes 
collected. 

S.  P.  Carpenter  and  A.  H.  Morehead,  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  county. 
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H.  H.  Whitehill,  S.  P.  Carpenter,  A.  H. 
Morehead,  J.  H.  Bragaw,  T.  W.  Cobb  and  J. 
A1  Card,  conspiracy  to  defraud  (two  indict- 
ments) . 

S.  P.  Carpenter  and  A.  H.  Morehead,  lar- 
ceny and  embezzlement. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  S.  P.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  Bra- 
gaw and  A.  H.  Morehead,  conspiracy  to  defraud 
county. 

S.  P.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  Bragaw  and  A.  H. 
Morehead,  not  publishing  proceedings  of  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

S.  P.  Carpenter,  J.  H.  Bragaw  and  A.  H. 
Morehead,  conspiracy  to  defraud  county. 

Frank  P.  Whithill,  embezzlement. 

Samuel  P.  Carpenter,  two  indictments  for 
forgery. 

A.  H.  Morehead,  two  indictments  for  for- 
gery. 

Carpenter,  Cobb  and  Bragaw  were  county 
commissioners,  A.  H.  Morehead,  probate  clerk, 
F.  P.  Whitehill,  his  deputy,  H.  H.  Whitehill, 
sheriff  and  collector  and  J.  A1  Card,  his  deputy. 

The  murder  case  against  Barney  Kerr 
charged  with  the  killing  of  his  brother,  Jimmy, 
came  up  for  trial  yesterday  afternoon  at  4 
o’clock  and  a jury  was  impannelled  as  follows: 
Geo.  Pottem,  N.  O.  Dimmick,  M.  V.  Cox,  Morris 
Longstreth,  George  Parker,  W.  P.  Dorsey,  James 
Winters,  George  Hinman,  Steve  Uhli,  Price  B. 
Heather  and  Sim  Eby.  The  trial  is  in  progress. 


Col.  F.  M.  Galloway  of  Pinos  Altos  took  a 
pleasure  ride  last  week.  The  colonel  was  so 
accustomed  to  walking  that  he  had  forgotten 
how  to  manipulate  the  reins.  The  horse  ran 
under  the  limb  of  a tree,  scraping  the  colonel 
off  and  giving  him  a beautiful  black  eye.  A by- 
stander remarked : ‘Let  her  go  Galloway.” 


Louis  Abraham  whilst  monkeying  with  a 
screw  driver  yesterday,  managed  to  drive  it 
through  his  hand.  The  wound  though  painful 
is  not  dangerous,  and  Louis  will  be  himself 
again  in  a day  or  two. 


SPAULDING  BUYS  RANCHES 

Hon.  Israel  King  and  the  Hewlett  brothers, 
of  the  Mimbres,  closed  a sale  of  their  ranches 
last  week  to  Chicago  parties  headed  by  A.  G. 
Spaulding,  ex-president  of  the  National  Baseball 
league.  It  is  Mr.  Spaulding’s  intention  to  fix  up 
elegant  winter  quarters  for  his  team  on  the 


Mimbres  where  the  boys  will  be  able  to  work 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  King  disposed  of  nearly 
1000  acres  of  land  and  the  Hewlett  brothers 
of  about  1200.  The  consideration  is  somewhere 
in  the  nighborhood  of  $40,000  or  $50,000.  A 
dam  will  be  built  across  the  river  and  four  or 
five  thousand  acres  of  land  set  out  in  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  deal  was  worked  through 
F.  W.  Smith,  of  Las  Cruces. 


Shot  Dead 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Mason,  of  Kingston,  was 
shot  dead  last  week  by  J.  B.  Hiler,  proprietor 
of  the  Mountain  Pride  hotel  at  Kingston.  The 
Kingston  Shaft  gives  the  following  meagre  par- 
ticulars : 

Yesterday  evening  just  as  the  stage  reach- 
ed town  and  was  pulling  out  from  in  front  of 
the  Mountain  Pride  hotel,  two  shots  were  heard 
in  quick  succession.  They  were  from  a revolver 
in  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Hiler,  and  were  fired  into 
the  body  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Mason,  both  shots  taking 
effect  in  vital  parts  and  causing  almost  instant 
death.  Dr.  Mason  died  within  five  minutes  after 
being  shot.  One  of  the  bullets  seems  to  have 
passed  entirely  through  the  body,  it  being  pick- 
ed up  from  the  ground  where  the  Doctor  fell. 
The  other  ball  struck  below  the  ribs  on  the  right 
side  and  entered  the  abdomen. 

We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  any  statement 
or  criticism  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  sad 
affair.  Mr.  Hiler  is  the  father  of  five  children, 
all  very  young.  He  was  arrested  immediately 
after  the  shooting  occurred,  by  Constable  John- 
son, and  taken  to  Hillsboro  under  guard  by  Con- 
stable Johnson,  J.  H.  Robb  and  Mr.  Tibbs. 

In  this  particular  case  the  old  adage  of 
going  away  from  home  to  learn  the  news  is 
verified,  as  a St.  Louis  dispatch  states  that  the 
doctor  was  too  intimate  with  Hiler’s  wife. 


PICNIC  ON  WALNUT  CREEK 

A pleasant  picnic  party  enjoyed  themselves 
last  Sunday  at  the  Peerless  mine,  on  Walnut 
creek.  After  doing  justice  to  a sumptuous  lunch 
in  which  “Ma’s”  pickles  were  not  forgotten,  the 
party  were  amused  by  the  pleasant  prediction 
of  a beautiful  veiled  prophetess,  who  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  told  the  good  fortune  await- 
ing her  credulous  patrons,  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  believe  the  priestess  of  fortune  infallible. 
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as  nothing  but  health,  wealth  and  happiness 
were  instore  for  them  if  the  prophesies  were 
true.  The  following  named  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  in  the  party : Misses  Amelia,  Frances 
and  Mary  Ott,  Mrs.  Kane,  Mrs.  Leonard  and 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  Messrs.  John  Boyle  and  J.  T. 
McCorkle,  of  Pinos  Altos;  Messrs.  Brado,  Clark, 
Menard,  Leonard  and  Sheridan,  of  Silver  City. 


THE  REPORT 

What  the  Grand  Jury  Thinks  of  County  Affairs 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  honest  men 
under  a cloud,  not  only  submit  willingly  to  an 
investigation,  but  that  they  demand  the  same, 
and  aid  it  in  every  way  possible  to  clear  their 
fair  names.  Such  a spirit  of  fairness  and  honor, 
and  any  disposition  to  clamor  for  the  restoration 
of  unclouded  reputations  have  been  notably 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  while  we 
believe  that  most  of  the  witnesses  in  this  matter 
have  told  the  truth,  we  are  satisfied  of  a per- 
sistent and  systematic  endeavor  to  conceal  the 
whole  truth.  We  believe  that  vigorous  and  able 
prosecutions  of  the  indictments  we  have  brought 
will  result  in  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties, 
and  the  vindication  of  the  innocent,  if  such 
there  be,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that 
the  county  spare  no  expense  to  employ  the  best 
of  legal  talent  to  assist  the  prosecuting  attorney 
in  this  work,  which  is  necessarily  too  great  for 
one  man  to  attend  to  properly. 

The  people  of  this  county  have  been 
robbed,  and  our  work  will  indicate  our  honest 
convictions  as  to  who  have  done  it. 


TREMONT  ARRIVALS 

Chas.  E.  Jones,  Pueblo;  Joseph  Hayes,  E. 
R.  Cowles,  C.  A.  Rathbur,  Chicago;  O.  L.  Hall, 
Clark  F.  Reeves,  W.  J.  Becker,  G.  F.  Schneider, 
San  Francisco;  A.  Laird,  Whitewater;  F.  Moor, 
J.  I.  Kelly,  Miss  Ella  Graham,  El  Paso;  O.  S. 
Bunn,  I.  R.  Gulman,  Chas.  Sterne,  I.  D.  Eaken, 
Albuquerque;  A.  C.  Robertson,  Cooney;  S. 
Biddle,  A.  W.  Copland,  Sapillo;  J.  C.  Givens, 
Central;  F.  M.  Smith,  John  I.  Quinn,  Jo  Ma- 
honey, Mrs.  B.  W.  Knowles,  S.  Lindauer,  Dem- 
ing;  I.  P.  Marson,  Los  Angeles;  A.  Rosenheim, 
Hugo  Scharwanka,  New  York;  L.  W.  Mitchell, 
Mangus;  H.  D.  Motter,  St.  Joe;  J.  P.  McCrea, 
Las  Cruces;  John  J.  Woods,  St.  Louis;  A.  Whit- 
son, Tucson;  Chas.  Dennis,  John  A.  Bragaw, 
Georgetown ; D.  W.  Turner,  Kansas  City. 


TIMMER  HOUSE  ARRIVALS 

T.  W.  Smith,  L.  C.  Clapp,  Las  Cruces; 
Henry  Essinger,  Las  Vegas;  Henry  Beneke,  St. 
Louis ; Louis  Stein,  Guy  Heyman,  San  Francisco ; 
J.  B.  Gilchrist,  Whitewater;  J.  P.  Hewlett,  wife 
and  child,  Israel  King,  Mimbres ; A.  A.  Bellman, 
Derry,  Kansas;  J.  B.  Hodgdon,  J.  P.  Byron, 
Ladislao  Weber  and  wife,  H.  C.  Moore,  Deming; 
Martin  Mullin,  Apache  Tejo;  A.  G.  Spaulding, 
H.  F.  Guerson,  M.  N.  Burchard,  Chicago;  E.  W. 
Burchard,  L.  H.  Little,  John  S.  Dodd  and  wife, 
Black  Hawk;  F.  W.  Graham,  Ranch;  Chas. 
Grider,  M.  McLean,  W.  F.  Aiken  and  wife,  T. 
G.  Boone,  Pinos  Altos;  B.  W.  Clair,  Lordsburg; 
J.  C.  Pheby,  Georgetown;  Fatzek,  El  Paso;  M. 
McGregor,  John  McGregor,  Mogollons;  W.  S. 
Farnsworth,  Gila. 


From  Ihe  June  5,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterpris6 

FINDS  HUGE  GOLD  NUGGET 

“By  hang!  I find  a pockety  de  oro  fino,” 
exclaimed  a Mexican  last  Sunday  down  at  Slap- 
jack Hill,  as  he  held  out  his  open  hand  and 
exhibited  some  twenty  odd  dollars  worth  of 
gold.  It  was  a nugget  as  large  as  a thimble. 
“Where  did  you  find  it,  Pricillano?”  was  asked 
by  the  excited  prospector  to  whom  was  ex- 
hibited the  chunk.  “At  the  lower  end  of  Ca- 
lamity Bar  me  got  it,”  was  the  chuckling  reply, 
saying  which  he  pointed  to  a spot  just  across 
from  Greenhorn  Gulch.  A visit  to  the  place 
indicated  by  the  delighted  Mexican  explorer 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  dug  about  four  feet 
of  earth  away  exposing  bedrock,  where  the 
nugget  was  found.  This  strip  is  about  a hundred 
yards  long  and  50  yards  wide.  The  loose  dirt 
and  boulders  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
and  lodged  here  from  a knoll  that  overlooks 
both  waterways,  and  in  a number  of  places 
there  shafts  have  been  driven  to  a depth  of  30 
and  40  feet,  where  the  bar  slopes  and  finally 
ends  where  the  two  waters  met.  Much  wealth 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  this  locality 
in  times  past,  but  as  far  as  the  Advocate  s 
knowledge  extends  this  golden  nugget  picked 
up  last  week  by  Precillano,  the  Mexican,  is 
the  first  found  in  that  particular  locality  in 
many  years. 


The  new  fire  bell  was  put  in  place  on 
Saturday. 
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SOUTHERN  HOTEL  REOPENED 


DIED  IN  FALL  FROM  TRAIN 


The  Southern  hotel,  one  of  the  quietest  and 
most  cozy  of  the  many  hostelries  in  Silver  City, 
has  been  reopened  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  requiring  elegent  quarters,  either  in  single 
rooms  or  suites.  Those  in  quest  of  privacy,  -with 
all  the  home  comforts  attending,  can  be  suited 
at  the  Southern.  Uncle  Dave  Abraham  will  at- 
tend personally  to  the  wants  of  patrons  of  the 
house,  which  is  guaranty  sufficient,  that  every 
thing  possible  will  be  done  to  make  their  sojourn 
pleasant. 


A.  J.  Spaulding,  the  first  and  best  mayor 
Pinos  Altos  ever  had,  was  taking  in  the  sights 
of  the  city  yesterday. 


At  the  school  election  held  at  Pinos  Altos 
on  Monday,  F.  M.  Galloway,  W.  F.  Aiken  and 
Dr.  L.  P.  Robinson  were  elected  trustees  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


A typo  tourist  arrived  in  town  on  Wednes- 
day from  Kingston.  In  crossing  the  range,  by 
the  walker  route,  he  got  lost,  and  finally  reached 
San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Mimbres.  He  was  only  four 
days  making  the  trip. 


Court  meets  in  Hillsboro,  Sierra  county, 
next  Monday.  The  Messrs.  Fielder  Brothers  & 
Hefflin,  J.  A.  Ancheta,  J.  D.  Bail,  G.  D.  Bantz, 
J.  J.  Bell,  R.  P.  Barnes  and  Col.  Pickett,  (pro- 
vided he  is  able  to  leave  his  bed)  will  be  in 
attendance. 


Old  Man  Pierson,  who  formerly  worked  for 
Bob  Evans,  died  yesterday.  He  had  been  in- 
bibing  rather  freely,  and  not  long  since  was 
roughly  handled  in  a drunken  row,  being  con- 
siderably beat  up. 


About  a year  ago,  the  county  commission- 
ers, by  request,  made  Main  street,  in  this  city 
a county  road.  The  city  council  took  no  further 
interest  in  the  street,  and  the  county  failed  to 
make  any  improvements  in  its  condition.  The 
present  board  has  returned  the  street  to  the 
city,  and  the  mayor  has  ordered  the  road  over- 
seer to  do  a sufficient  amount  of  work  on  it  to 
make  it  at  least  passable. 


Martin  Flynn  was  killed  near  Anthony, 
N.  M.,  Wednesday  morning.  He  had  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  road  master 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  work  train  distribut- 
ing ballast  where  the  recent  high  water  had 
washed  out.  He  was  riding  on  a car  of  rock, 
when  a sudden  stoppage  of  the  train  caused 
him  to  fall  between  the  cars;  he  was  run  over 
and  horribly  mangled,  his  skull  being  crushed, 
his  left  arm  and  right  leg  severed  from  his 
body.  Death  was  instantaneous. 


A Celebrated  Case 

Barney  Kerr  Acquitted.  An  Able  Defense. 

The  history  of  this  case  will  go  upon  the 
records  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  ever  tried 
in  the  territory,  where  so  many  different  cases 
having  a like  import,  have  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Barney  Kerr,  whatever 
may  be  the  conviction  in  the  popular  mind,  re- 
garding his  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  foul  crime 
imputed  to  him,  is  now  a free  man.  That  his 
freedom  is  owing  entirely  to  the  tact  of  his  emi- 
nent lawyers,  in  producing  evidence,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  His  counsel  in  the  trying  ordeal 
are  entitled  to  all  the  praise,  if  praise  there  be, 
and  to  their  ability,  Barney  Kerr  owes  his  free- 
dom if  not  his  life.  Hon.  John  J.  Bell,  with  his 
oratory  and  sound  reasoning,  convinced  a jury 
of  twelve  intelligent  men  that  his  client  could 
not  from  any  reasoning  process,  be  guilty,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  triple-plated  elo- 
quence, carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all. 
Hon.  G.  D.  Bantz,  associate  counsel  with  Mr. 
Bell,  comes  in  also  for  his  share  of  glory,  as 
his  logical  deductions  in  the  premises,  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  acquittal.  His  spacious  rea- 
soning, tracing  from  cause  to  effect,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  case  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  showed  conclusively  that  he 
was  a student  of  more  than  average  application, 
and  worked  earnestly  and  conscientiously  in 
behalf  of  his  client. 

On  the  24th  of  April  a horrible  murder  was 
committed  in  the  Mangus  valley,  in  which 
Jimmie  Kerr,  a well-known  prospector,  was  the 
victim,  and  his  brother  Barney  Kerr,  and  one 
Peter  Mungall,  known  as  “Scotty,”  were 
charged  with  being  his  murderers.  At  the  pre- 
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liminary  hearing,  Scotty  was  discharged,  and 
when  the  grand  jury  assembled  a few  weeks 
ago,  Barney  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  His  case  was  called  for  trial  and  was 
concluded  last  Friday  night,  resulting  in  a ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  The  case  presented  many 
very  interesting  features,  and  was  listened  to 
with  wrapt  attention  by  a large  audience.  It 
was  thought  that  a jury  could  not  be  secured,  as 
so  much  had  been  printed  about  the  case  that 
nearly  all  of  the  jurors  had  formed  or  expressed 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the  defendant, 
but  the  defense  adopted  the  liberal  though  bold 
plan  of  challenging  no  juror  who  would  say 
that  he  could  render  a fair  verdict  after  hearing 
all  of  the  testimony.  The  testimony  for  the  pro- 
secution was  substantially  the  same  as  was 
brought  out  at  the  preliminary  trial,  a full  ac- 
count of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Enterprise,  and  we  merely  allude  to  it  again. 
It  appears  that  Jimmie  Kerr,  the  deceased; 
Barney,  the  defendant,  and  Charley  Campbell 
were  at  work  cribbing  a well  on  the  defendant’s 
ranch.  Peter  Mungall,  whose  ranch  adjoins, 
visited  them  several  times,  bringing  with  him 
whiskey,  of  which  they  all  drank.  At  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party  adjourned  to 
Mungall’s  cabin,  where  the  demi  john  was 
passed  around  quite  frequently.  It  appears  that 
Campbell  started  to  get  some  water  from  the 
well,  but  fell  asleep  on  the  trail.  Scotty  after- 
wards took  a bucket  and  started  for  water, 
found  Campbell  asleep,  woke  him  up,  and  then 
became  unconscious  himself,  remembering  no 
more  until  he  was  awakened  the  next  morning 
about  7 o’clock,  when  he  found  himself  lying 
in  bed  with  Barney,  the  latter  having  a number 
of  wounds  on  his  head  and  very  bloody,  while 
Jim  Kerr  was  lying  on  the  floor,  also  very  bloody 
and  dying  from  wounds  on  the  head.  The  dying 
man  was  lifted  into  the  bed  and  soon  afterward 
expired.  Barney  seemed  to  be  in  a semi- 
conscious state  nearly  all  day.  When  the  coro- 
ner’s inquest  was  held  at  about  10  o’clock  that 
night,  Barney  told  several  that  he  had  his 
brother’s  blood  on  his  hands,  that  it  was  a sad 
affair;  that  no  malice  was  intended  and  that  it 
was  done  and  couldn’t  be  helped,  and  further- 
more, said  that  Scotty  hadn’t  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  wounds  on  the  deceased’s  head 
had  been  inflicted  by  a heavy  blunt  instrument 
like  a crowbar.  Upon  the  part  of  the  defense 
it  was  shown  that  immediately  after  Barney  was 


placed  in  jail.  Doctor  Slough  was  called  in  to 
dress  his  wounds,  and  it  was  then  ascertained 
that  the  wounds  were  quite  serious ; there  was 
one  at  the  back  of  the  head  which  had  appar- 
ently been  inflicted  by  a heavy  blunt  instru- 
ment, and  three  on  the  left  side  of  the  head 
cover  the  motor  centres.  Finding  the  wounds 
of  this  description  Dr.  Slough  at  once  requested 
the  assistance  of  another  physician  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  summoned.  It  was  found  that  a 
complete  mat  had  been  formed  of  dry  blood, 
sand  and  hair,  on  the  side  of  the  head,  indicat- 
ing that  the  flow  of  blood  had  been  checked 
by  a pressure  on  that  side  of  the  head,  which 
had  continued  long  enough  to  dry  the  wound 
and  check  the  blood  flow.  Drs.  Slough,  Guthrie 
and  Woodville  testified  that  the  wound  on  the 
back  of  the  head  must  have  caused  immediate 
unconsciousness  which  must  have  lasted  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  blows  on 
the  side  of  the  head  was  to  paralyze  or  render 
helpless  the  defendant’s  right  arm,  and  that 
after  receiving  the  blows  which  he  did,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  in- 
flicted the  blows  which  Jim  Kerr  had  evidently 
received.  The  conclusion  therefore  to  be  drawn 
was,  that  Barney  was  not  guilty  unless  Jimmie 
had  received  his  wounds  before  Barney  got  his. 
The  defendant’s  attorney  under  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Slough  had  Jimmie  Kerr’s  body  exhumed 
and  a post  mortem  examination  made.  Drs. 
Slough  and  Woodville  conducted  the  post  mor- 
tem examination,  and  in  order  that  no  doubt 
could  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deceased’s 
wounds,  they  were  photographed  with  the  scalp 
on  the  head,  and  also  after  it  was  removed.  It 
was  thus  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  deceased  to  have 
inflicted  the  wounds  on  Barney  after  the  wounds 
had  been  inflicted  on  himself.  The  opinion  of 
the  physicians  as  to  the  effects  of  Barney’s 
wound  were  supported  by  the  most  eminent 
medical  authorities;  a number  of  passages  from 
medical  books  were  read  to  the  jury.  The 
strongest  point  against  the  defendant  was  his 
own  admission,  but  the  physicians  testified  that 
it  frequently  happened  that  a man  after  receiv- 
ing such  wounds  as  Barney  had,  would  give 
accounts  of  the  transaction  even  in  detail,  and 
the  account  would  be  entirely  false,  although 
made  in  perfect  good  faith.  This  case  affords 
a striking  illustration  of  the  great  importance 
of  post  mortem  examinations  where  death  oc- 
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curs  from  violence.  Such  an  examination  very 
often  materially  assists  the  exposure  of  guilt, 
and  becomes  a shield  for  the  innocent.  We  can- 
not insist  too  strongly  upon  this  matter.  Our 
coroner  should  have  medical  experience.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  gets  $13  for  holding  an 
inquest,  and  as  a general  thing  he  might  as  well 
not  hold  any,  for  all  the  good  it  does.  It  seems 
to  us  in  this  matter,  our  policy  is  a penny-wise 
and  a pound-foolish  one.  Many  a guilty  man 
has  been  brought  to  justice  who  would  have 
never  been  detected,  but  for  an  inquest  con- 
ducted by  a coroner  having  professional  ex- 
perience. A great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  Dr. 
Slough.  His  testimony  or  rather  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  wounds  on  the  head,  was  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  Without  the  medical  testi- 
mony, the  defendant  stood  in  great  jeopardy. 
Indeed  it  was  currently  reported,  that  when  the 
jury  was  empanneled  and  before  the  evidence 
was  introduced,  ten  out  of  the  twelve,  on  the 
facts  as  they  understood  them  at  the  time,  were 
in  favor  of  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
but  after  hearing  all  the  testimony  became  con- 
vinced that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty,  and 
their  verdict  was  reached  immediately  after 

retiring.  

Some  miscreant  set  fire  to  the  railroad 
bridge  of  the  N.  M.  and  A.  railroad,  near  Clif- 
ton, recently,  and  destroyed  eight  trusses  before 
the  fire  was  discovered.  This  is  the  second 
attempt  within  a short  time  to  destroy  this 
bridge,  and  if  the  cowardly,  murderous  wretch 
can  be  discovered,  he  should  be  elevated  by 
the  hempen  route,  and  sent  where  the  dogs 
couldn't  bite  him. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  arrivals. — C.  C.  Hall  and 
A.  D.  Campbell,  Kansas  City;  J.  C.  Need,  Na- 
than Frank  and  Geo.  T.  Huffman,  St.  Louis;  F. 
M.  Prescott,  Pueblo;  Felix  Leavick,  Leon  Lea- 
vick,  Denver;  Nat  J.  Tobias,  San  Francisco;  E. 
Wolff,  Chicago;  J.  R.  Gillman,  C.  Sterne  and 

I.  Holzman,  Albuquerque;  B.  M.  Friend,  N.  O.; 

J.  M.  Coddington,  New  York;  R.  W.  Johnston, 
Richmond;  P.  R.  Smith,  L.  M.  Haydon  and  S. 
Howard,  Doming;  S.  B.  Brildart,  Las  Vegas. 


It  is  currently  rumored  that  track  building 
will  begin  about  July  1,  on  the  North  Mexican 
& Pacific  railroad  (The  road  south  of  Doming). 


20,000  HEAD  SHIPPED 

Bud  Williams,  cattle  inspector  of  this  dis- 
trict, informs  the  Enterprise  that  already  this 
season  about  20,000  head  of  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  Doming.  Of  this  number  about 
1500  head  were  stock  cattle  shipped  by  M. 
Haalf  from  his  ranch  north  of  Separ  to  Elmdale, 
Kansas.  Last  year  the  cattle  shipment  from 
Doming  amounted  to  about  100,000  head,  and 
this  year  Mr.  Williams  thinks  the  shipment  will 
run  much  higher.  There  are  two  good  reasons 
for  this  belief,  one  that  the  market  is  much 
better,  and  the  other,  that  the  trail  from  the 
west  of  Doming  is  better  established  than  last 
year. 


TIMMER  HOUSE  arrivals. — J.  S.  Hutchins,  C. 
A.  Ligare,  E.  G.  Griffith  and  W.  H.  Buy,  Chica- 
go; Howell  Brown,  W.  B.  Foster  and  Abe  Gold, 
El  Paso;  T.  G.  Carr,  Dallas;  Mariano  Barela,  A. 
Barela,  Las  Cruces;  C.  V.  Hugo  and  wife.  Fort 
Bayard;  C.  App,  Chas.  Dennis,  Georgetown; 
H.  K.  Sheet,  Doming;  J.  S.  Dodd,  Black  Hawk; 
Wm.  French,  Mrs.  Duffye,  Alma ; K.  G.  Pullian 
and  wife,  A.  H.  Doellner,  T.  E.  Hinds  and  J.  C. 
Hotehmuth,  St.  Louis;  S.  W.  Stryker,  Philadel- 
phia ; W.  H.  Mix,  Byron,  J.  N.  Ballars,  Kingston ; 
Sig  Simmons,  W.  A.  Seldon  and  W.  Wolf,  San 
Francisco ; W.  F.  Aiken  and  T.  G.  Boone,  Pinos 
Altos;  G.  D.  Jones,  Whitewater;  Sim  Holstein 
and  Mrs.  King  Holstein,  V V ranch;  J.  N.  Upton, 
Mimbres ; J.  Cooper,  Burros ; C.  F.  W.  Schmidle, 
Burro  Cienega. 


Frank  Garst,  the  successful  goat  and  cow 
man  from  the  Sacramentos,  Dona  Ana  county, 
will  deliver  600  head  of  two  and  three-year-old 
steers  at  Clayton  soon.  Prices  received  $13  and 
$17  respectively. 


From  ihe  June  12,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Doc  Bolton,  who  killed  his  partner  Cavitt 
in  Juarez,  Mexico,  and  who  was  imprisoned  so 
long  and  finally  escaped,  was  seen  in  Deming 
on  Monday  night. 


Marshal  Cantley’s  salary  is  now  $100  per 
month  instead  of  $75,  as  formerly.  The  city 
council  at  its  last  meeting  did  the  handsome 
thing,  and  Cantley  will  now  have  to  stand  the 
raise. 
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THE  COLONEL  TOOK  A HIKE 


DICK  STRATTON  KILLED 


Col.  Galloway,  of  Pinos  Altos,  started  out 
last  Saturday  morning  for  Hanover  Gulch,  and 
after  wandering  all  over  the  country  he  finally 
managed  to  reach  his  destintion  about  8 p.m. 
If  the  colonel  had  not  fortunately  met  with 
a squad  of  soldiers  on  his  travel,  he  might  have 
been  going  yet.  The  altitude  and  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tall  pine  camp,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  quality  of  its  water,  will  hardly  do  to 
depend  upon  when  starting  out  in  quest  of  news. 
It  is  a matter  of  congratulation,  however,  that 
the  gallant  colonel  was  safely  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  It  is  eight  miles  cross 
country  from  Pinos  Altos  to  Hanover. 


John  Sayle  is  in  from  Canoncito  today  on 
business,  and  is  congratulating  himself  on  the 
recovery  of  those  mules.  He  says  that  45  miles 
east  of  Chilili,  in  Bernanillo  county,  is  a nest 
of  as  hard  a crowd  of  citizens  as  could  be 
imagined,  and  the  chances  are  that  here  could 
be  found  the  trail  of  many  of  the  horses  that 
have  been  stolen  of  late  in  south  Santa  Fe 
county,  and  all  along  the  line  from  Raton  to 
Albuquerque.  He  found  there  several  good 
horses,  evidently  stolen  by  the  gang.  One  was  a 
large  gray  stallion,  branded  S U with  a bar 
over  the  U.  Another  was  a big  brown  horse 
branded  J P and  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Colfax  county.  Several  of  the  men  that  infest 
the  Davidson  ranch  are  known  to  bear  very 
questionable  records,  both  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  It  will  pay  the  Bernalillo  county  offi- 
cials to  keep  their  eyes  on  that  region. — Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican. 


L.  H.  Liddle,  and  others,  canvassed  the 
town  this  week  for  subscriptions  to  build  a band 
stand.  A hearty  response  was  met  with,  and 
a commodious  and  elegant  structure  will  be 
erected  on  Luke  Brothers  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Main  streets. 


Charles  Wetzger,  an  old  time  resident  of 
this  city,  has  opened  a grocery  and  provision 
store  on  Broadway,  two  doors  from  the  post 
office.  Poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  all  kinds  of 
produce  will  be  handled,  and  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season  kept  constantly  on  hand.  See  his 
card  elswhere  in  this  issue. 


A killing  occurred  at  the  3H  headquarters 
ranch  in  San  Simon  on  the  29th  ult.  Dick  Strat- 
ton and  Dud  Pruett,  two  employes  of  the  San 
Simon  Cattle  company,  were  plowing  in  a field, 
when  one  Burns  and  a man  named  Johns  open- 
ed fire  on  them  with  Winchesters.  Dick  Stratton 
was  shot,  whilst  Pruett  escaped  uninjured.  The 
wounded  man  was  taken  to  the  house  and  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  Lordsburg,  was  sent  for,  who 
dressed  the  wounds,  but  Stratton  never  rallied 
from  the  shock  and  died  two  days  later.  Both 
parties  were  arrested  and  had  an  examination 
before  Justice  White  at  Bowie,  and  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tombstone  jail  to  await  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury.  The  affair  occurred  just 
across  the  line  in  Arizona. 


The  following  prisoners  left  for  Santa  Fe 
on  Wednesday’s  train:  Luz  Gonzales,  murder, 
21  years;  Ed  McEnterf,  murder,  3 years;  Gus 
Montgomery,  larceny,  5 years;  Pedro  Vasques, 
larceny,  3 years;  Santos  Carascos,  larceny,  3 
years;  James  Evans,  flim  Hammer,  2 years; 
Frank  Whitney,  flim  Hammer,  2 years;  Bronco 
Bill,  shooting  up  the  town,  1 year:  Sheriff 
Lockhart,  D.  P.  Carr  and  Perfecto  Rodriguez 
acted  as  guard  to  the  prisoners,  whilst  Baca  was 
in  charge  of  James  Reynolds,  who  goes  to  Hills- 
boro on  a change  of  venue. 


TIMMER  HOUSE  arrivals. — Jacob  Bochen,  W. 
R.  Beall,  Denver;  M.  W.  Carico,  Philadelphia; 
F.  W.  Smith,  Las  Cruces ; Harry  Kaufman,  J.  G., 
New  York;  F.  G.  Bochow,  Ed.  Goldsmith,  San 
Francisco;  J.  Levy,  Cincinnati;  A.  E.  Boisvert, 
Manchester;  Miss  A.  M.  Duffy,  Jacksonville; 
Capt.  French,  Alma;  Con.  P.  Sullivan,  Cooney; 
T.  B.  Pheby,  Georgetown ; Israel  King,  Mimbres ; 
J.  L.  Barnett,  Capt.  John  Crawford,  Kingston; 
A.  G.  Wilcox,  El  Paso;  Bud  Williams,  Deming; 
Miss  Mary  Portwood,  Texas;  O.  C.  Daniel, 
Texas. 


Twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars 
and  ninety  cents  has  been  subscribed  thus  far 
for  the  Fouth  of  July  celebration.  More  will 
be  added. 


Dick  Neff  has  started  a menagerie  on  a 
small  scale.  He  now  has  two  bald  eagles,  sev- 
eral small  alligators  and  a pair  of  antelopes. 
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ORE  SAMPLE  AT  BANK 

A beautiful  sample  of  chloride  and  bromide 
of  silver  ore  is  on  exhibition  at  the  First  National 
Bank.  The  ore  was  taken  from  a depth  of  46 
feet  on  the  Rescue  mine  between  Pinos  Altos 
and  Central.  The  ore  is  increasing  in  size  and 
value  with  every  foot  sunk  on  the  mine ; at  22 
feet  the  first  class  ore  assayed  130  ounces;  at 
30  feet  186  ounces;  at  40  feet  977  ounces;  at  46 
feet  it  runs  1382  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.  The 
property  is  owned  by  Judge  J.  Crockett  Givens 
of  Central  and  promises  to  make  him  a bonanza 
prince. 


The  miners  of  Chloride,  Sierra  county,  have 
organized  a militia  company  for  offensive  and 
defensive  operations  against  Indians,  now  said 
to  be  lurking  in  that  vicinity.  The  company  is 
composed  of  miners  and  prospectors,  and  should 
the  boys  meet  the  enemy,  somebody  is  liable  to 
get  hurt. 


At  the  Mangas,  and  at  the  Gila  post-office. 
Episcopal  services,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Cross,  will  be 
held  next  week  as  follows:  At  Mr.  Metcalf’s, 
at  the  Mangas,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  16th 
and  at  Mr.  Halloway’s,  on  the  Gila  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  17th.  All  are  cordially  invited. 


CANTWELL  TRIAL  IN  PROGRESS 

The  tril  of  D.  C.  Cantwell  at  Socorro,  for 
the  killing  of  James  Moore,  his  partner,  is  ex- 
citing more  than  usual  interest,  owing  to  the 
prominence  of  the  party  accused.  It  took  two 
days  to  secure  a jury,  and  will  probably  require 
all  this  week  to  terminate  the  case.  A number 
of  witnesses  from  this  place,  among  others  H. 
E.  Muse,  the  arresting  officer,  have  been  in 
attendance  at  court  for  more  than  two  weeks. 
Twenty  witnesses  will  be  called  on  each  side. 
Hons.  T.  B.  Catron,  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  W.  S.  Wil- 
liams are  for  the  prosecution,  whilst  Neil  B. 
Field  and  H.  B.  Hamilton  are  for  the  defense. 
Such  strong  sympathy  existed  that  the  regular 
deputy  sheriffs  were  not  allowed  to  take  charge 
of  the  jury.  The  fact  was  plain  that  efforts 
were  made  to  intimidate  witnesses,  and  it  was 
openly  declared,  that  if  Cantwell  was  convicted, 
that  several  of  them  would  never  get  out  of 
town  alive.  The  Court  being  apprised  of  this. 


appointed  deputies  of  its  own.  Bets  were  freely 
offered  that  the  jury  would  either  disagree  or 
acquit,  so  sure  were  the  friends  of  the  accused 
of  the  result. 


Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Caldwell,  the  “ricolite 
queen”,  has  disposed  of  her  interests  in  the 
quarries  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  capitalists. 
The  following  from  the  New  Mexican  explains 
the  situation; 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Hinds  and  A.  H.  Dolliner,  the 
former  from  Chicago  and  the  latter  secretary 
of  the  Union  Iron  and  Foundry  company  at  St. 
Louis,  are  here  today  en  route  home  from  Grant 
county,  where  they  and  their  associates  have 
just  purchased  from  Mrs.  Caldwell  the  famous 
“ricolite”  quarries.  They  brought  letters  to 
several  prominent  citizens. 


INDIANS  OUT 

From  several  localities,  reports  reach  us 
that  roving  bands  of  Indians  have  been  seen 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Numerous  signs 
have  been  seen,  quite  recently,  and  a militia 
company  has  been  organized  at  Chloride,  for 
protection.  The  Black  Range  has  always  been 
a favorite  haunt  for  the  murderous  Apaches,  as 
they  are  familiar  with  every  portion  of  that 
country.  It  was  here  that  Victorio  made  his 
headquarters  during  the  dark  and  bloody  days 
of  ’80  and  ’81,  from  whence  he  sallied  forth 
upon  his  mission  of  bloody  butchery.  Times 
without  number,  he  has,  with  a handful  of  war- 
riors, met  the  government  troops  and  whipped 
them  most  unmercifully.  The  Apache,  true  to 
his  cowardly  nature,  fights  from  ambush,  and 
the  boys  in  blue,  when  in  pursuit,  and  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  impending  danger,  are  mowed 
down  by  the  bullets  from  the  hidden  foe. 

Capt.  Byer’s  fight  on  the  middle  fork  of 
the  Palomas,  was  a one  sided  affair,  as  the 
Indians  esconsced  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
poured  a murderous  fire  upon  the  troops. 

Parker’s  scouts,  below  the  box  canyon  on 
the  main  Palomas,  surrounded  old  Victorio’s 
camp  and  engaged  with  the  hostiles.  After  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away,  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  during  the  night  the  Indians  had 
escaped,  leaving  a number  of  their  dead  upon 
the  fields.  A commission  was  sent  out  from 
Washington  to  investigate  the  reported  massa- 
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ere,  but  things  had  been  so  carefully  arranged, 
that  only  two  or  three  good  Indians  could  be 
found.  This  engagement  is  the  only  one  within 
the  memory  of  this  writer,  where  the  hostiles 
were  defeated  in  this  section  of  country. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  mining  excite- 
ment in  the  Range,  prospectors  met  the  Indians, 
and  had  a brush  with  them.  In  the  fall  of  ’80, 
Capt.  Jim  Blain  with  two  or  three  others  were 
coming  in  with  a supply  of  provisions  and  were 
jumped  by  the  red  devils  about  two  miles  below 
the  present  site  of  Chloride.  No  casualties  re- 
sulted however,  and  the  only  loss  sustained  was 
that  of  the  team  they  were  driving. 

Nearly  a year  later,  a prospecting  party  en- 
camped one  half  mile  above  Chloride,  was  at- 
tacked, and  three  white  victims  now  sleep  on 
Chloride  creek,  whose  graves  are  visible  to  the 
passerby.  The  raid  of  Victorio  and  forty  of  his 
braves  through  the  placers,  the  streets  of  Hills- 
boro, and  on  to  the  scene  of  the  White  House 
butchery  and  McEvers’  ranch,  is  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  old  timers  in  that  section. 
Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  9th  cavalry,  met  his 
death  whilst  gallantly  leading  a charge  upon 
the  hell  hounds  who  had  fortified  themselves, 
and  were  in  waiting  for  his  approach.  A party 
of  prospectors  on  the  Animas  led  by  Hagan, 
after  whom  the  peak  of  that  name  is  known, 
was  butchered,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  who  escaped  wounded.  Scores  of  instances 
might  be  enumerated  where  the  wards  of  the 
government,  in  other  localities,  have  populated 
graveyards,  and  yet  these  brutes  are  permitted 
to  stray  away  from  the  reservation  whenever 
they  feel  so  inclined. 

Some  people,  we  are  painfully  aware,  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  poor  innocent  Lo’s  being  guilty 
of  murders  imputed  to  his  charge,  and  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  of  Philadelphia  sheds 
tears  of  bitter  anguish  when  they  listen  to  the 
tales  of  woe,  and  the  incriminating  testimony 
against  their  innocent  and  much  abused  friends, 
the  simple  and  guileless  Indians. 

Two  men  are  reported  as  having  been  killed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle  during  the  week,  but 
the  report  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Harvey  Cooley  saw  three  Indians  on  Satur- 
day evening  on  Cherry  Creek,  north  of  Pinos 
Altos,  and  eleven  more  are  reported  as  having 
been  seen  by  different  parties,  about  the  same 


time.  There  is  no  question  but  what  Indians  are 
out,  and  it  behooves  prospectors  and  travelers 
to  be  continually  on  their  guard. 

Troops  are  out  in  different  directions  and 
it  may  be  that  their  presence  will  prevent  any 
general  outbreak,  as  the  Indians  are  constantly 
kept  advised  of  their  movements. 

That  more  lives  will  be  sacrificed  is  a cer- 
tainty, and  that  a lengthening  of  the  already 
long  and  bloody  record  will  be  made  before  the 
summer  is  over,  is  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility. The  season  is  favorable  for  a long  cam- 
paign, as  grass  and  water  abound  everywhere, 
and  the  Indians  have  had  a long  rest. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  troops  may  en- 
counter them,  and  wipe  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  stealthy  brutal  bloodthirsty  wretches. 


From  the  June  19,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Deadly  Cigarette 

New  victims  are  being  continually  added 
to  the  long  list  of  cigarette  suicides.  A recent 
Milwaukee  telegram  mentions  the  sudden  and 
simultaneous  death  of  two  boys  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  after  excessive  smoking,  and  which  led 
to  ’a  post  mortem  examination.  The  boys 
stomach  was  subjected  to  a medical  analysis 
and  the  presence  of  phosphorous  was  dis- 
covered. The  symptoms  indicated  death  by 
this  poisonous  substance,  combined  with  nico- 
tine, and  the  arsenical  solution  used  in  preparing 
the  papers  and  wrappers  for  the  ordinary 
cigarette.  All  forms  of  tobacco  smoking  are 
objectionable,  but  the  cigarette  is  both  a nuis- 
ance and  a peril.  It  ought  to  be  summarily 
abolished. 


The  Turquoise  mine  near  Paschal  is  now 
leased  by  Penny  & Co.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  in  pre-historic  times  in  a very  crude 
manner.  Now  that  it  is  operated  systematically, 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  turquoise  have  been 
extracted.  Those  produced  at  its  present  depth 
being  of  much  finer  quality,  better  color,  harder 
and  freer  from  impurities,  than  the  gems  ob- 
tained from  the  surface  workings.  Numerous 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery  and  stone  imple- 
ments were  unearthed  in  cleaning  out  the  old 
trenches. 
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The  Kingston  Homicide 

James  Hiler  Convicted  of  Murder.  A 
Mysterious  Suicide. 

On  the  22d  of  last  month  Dr.  Mason  was 
shot  to  death  in  Kingston  by  James  Hiler,  whose 
wife  was,  and  still  is,  the  proprietress  of  the 
Mountain  Pride  Hotel,  of  that  place.  Hiler  had 
but  recently  returned  to  Kingston  from  Texas, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  past  nine  months. 
He  refused  to  talk,  and  the  cause  of  the  killing 
remained  shrowded  in  mystery  up  to  the  day 
of  trial.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiler  had  arrived  in 
Kingston  some  two  years  ago,  bringing  with 
them  several  thousand  dollars.  With  a part  of 
this  means,  they  purchased  the  Mountain  Pride 
Hotel,  and  it  is  said  the  rest  of  the  money  was 
soon  squandered  by  Mr.  Hiler  in  dissipation. 
The  couple  had  not  lived  happily,  and  two 
weeks  after  their  last  child  was  born  Mr.  Hiler 
left  for  Texas,  after  having  consented  to  his 
wife  applying  for  a divorce.  The  little  woman 
was  left  in  destitute  condition,  but  went  bravely 
to  work  to  care  for  her  little  flock,  doing  her 
own  chamber  work  and  waiting  on  the  table. 
To  relieve  her  financial  distress  she  applied  to 
William  Hubbard,  well  known  in  this  city,  and 
to  Dr.  Mason,  who  accommodated  her  with 
various  loans. 

According  to  agreement  with  her  husband 
suit  was  instituted  for  divorce.  Hiler  arrived  at 
Kingston  some  two  weeks  before  the  killing, 
and  appeared  surprised  that  proceedings  for 
divorce  had  been  instituted.  He  had  been  told 
by  some  one  that  both  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Hubbard  took  too  much  interest  in  his  affairs. 
Those  who  knew  Hiler  predicted  trouble,  and 
advised  the  doctor  to  leave  town.  Hiler  and  the 
doctor  had  met  at  times  before  the  killing, 
which  meetings,  it  is  said,  were  not  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiler  had  come  to  a business  understanding 
whereby  Hubbard  was  to  advance  some  more 
money  and  take  a mortgage  on  the  property. 
This  was  about  the  status  of  affairs  up  to  the 
time  of  the  killing. 

Dr.  Mason  was  about  27  years  of  age,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county. 
Mrs.  Hiler  is  about  the  same  age,  a charming 
little  woman  whose  life  has  been  above  sus- 
picion since  her  residence  in  Kingston. 


The  trial  was  commenced  in  Hillsboro  Fri- 
day last,  about  one-half  of  Kingston  being  in 
attendance.  The  defendant  being  without  means 
the  court  appointed  Judge  Alexander  to  defend 
him.  Some  friend  of  Hiler’s  then  employed 
Judge  Idus  L.  Fielder,  of  this  city,  to  assist  in 
the  defense.  The  Odd  Fellows  of  Kingston  em- 
ployed G.  D.  Bantz,  also  of  this  city,  to  assist 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Ancheta.  Several  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  were  put  on  the  stand 
Friday  afternoon,  all  of  whom,  on  cross  exami- 
nation testified  as  to  the  good  character  of  Mrs. 
Hiler.  Saturday  morning  the  two  little  sons  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiler,  aged  respectively  seven  and 
five  years,  were  brought  into  the  court  room  by 
their  mother  to  testify  in  their  father’s  defense. 
As  the  only  evidence  which  they  could  give  on 
behalf  of  their  father  must  necessarily  smirch 
the  reputation  of  their  mother,  the  subdued, 
intense  excitement  of  the  spectators  can  be 
imagined.  The  testimony  of  the  children  was 
given  between  sobs  and  in  a manner  which 
would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a bronze  statue. 
The  testimony  of  the  oldest  boy  was  that  he 
saw  Dr.  Mason  and  his  mother  on  the  bed  to- 
gether. The  prosecution  mollified  this  by  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mason  was  lying 
across  the  head  of  the  bed  rocking  the  sick 
baby,  which  he  had  called  to  see,  while  Mrs. 
Hiler  was  lying  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
three  children  were  playing  in  the  same  and 
adjoining  room,  with  the  door  open  between 
the  two.  The  second  boy,  aged  five,  was  so 
completely  overcome  with  emotion  as  to  be  un- 
able to  answer  intelligently  at  all,  and  his  plain- 
tive sobbing  found  an  echo  in  various  places  in 
the  court  room. 

Mr.  Hiler  was  then  put  on  the  stand.  His 
general  appearance  and  style  of  answering  was 
decidedly  against  him.  He  said  that  from  what 
his  children  told  him,  and  from  one  other  source 
he  believed  the  doctor  was  interfering  with  his 
family  affairs;  that  he  had  asked  the  doctor  if 
he  intended  to  marry  Mrs.  Hiler,  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  concluded  that  he 
desired  to  ruin  her.  On  the  evening  of  the  kill- 
ing he  met  the  doctor  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
after  a few  words  the  doctor  sprang  towards 
him,  when  he  pulled  his  pistol  and  fired.  The 
doctor  fell,  and  he  shot  him  again.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  an  agreement  that  Mrs.  Hiler 
should  have  a divorce,  and  stated  that  he  urged 
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her  to  marry  again.  He  was  badly  tangled  up 
in  the  cross  examination,  and  admitted  many 
things  which  were  strongly  against  him.  While 
he  was  being  examined,  word  was  passed 
around  the  court  room  that  William  Hubbard, 
the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution,  had 
been  found  dead  in  a room  back  of  the  Union 
Hotel,  with  a bullet  hole  through  his  head. 
Court  almost  immediately  adjourned.  A coro- 
ner’s jury  was  empanneled,  and  it  was  decided 
that  Hubbard  had  met  death  at  his  own  hands. 
It  was  then  remembered  that  on  Friday  evening 
between  8 and  9 o’clock,  five  shots  had  been 
heard  in  that  direction.  Those  in  the  court  room 
who  heard  the  shots  supposed  that  it  was  a horse 
kicking  in  the  rear  of  the  jail.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  first  four  shots  were  fired  to  attract 
attention. 

The  examination  of  other  witnesses  did  not 
materially  alter  the  evidence  as  given  above. 
The  testimony  was  closed  about  4 p.m.  Judge 
Alexander  made  an  ingenious  talk,  paying  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mrs.  Hiler, 
but  insisting  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
justify  the  prisoner  in  believing  that  the  doctor 
was  meddling  in  his  family  affairs,  and  had 
alienated  the  affection  of  his  wife.  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Ancheta  followed  in  a strong,  logical 
speech  which  carried  conviction  with  it. 

After  supper  Judge  Fielder  addressed  the 
jury  for  an  hour  and  a half,  in  his  usual  elo- 
quent manner.  He  did  not  accuse  the  wife  of 
perfidy;  he  believed  she  was  an  innocent  and 
pure  woman,  but  that  she  had  been  indiscreet, 
and  from  the  knowledge  which  her  husband 
had,  that  he  was  not  only  justified,  but  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  fulfill  the  unwritten  law  in  the 
protection  of  a man’s  home  and  family. 

The  spectators  had  expected  something 
above  the  average  from  Judge  Fielder  and  were 
not  disappointed. 

G.  D.  Bantz  followed  and  while  he  dealt 
less  in  oratory,  he  stuck  more  closely  to  the 
evidence,  reviewing  every  particle  of  the  case 
in  such  a way  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
jury  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  homicide. 
The  jury  was  not  long  in  returning  a verdict  of 
“guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,”  which 
seemed  to  suit  nearly  all  of  the  people  who  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  trial. 


The  Suicide 

The  cause  of  the  suicide  of  Wm.  Hubbard 
will  doubtless  always  remain  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. As  above  stated,  he  was  the  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution.  He  was  something 
more  than  that,  as  he  told  the  writer  in  this 
city  some  two  weeks  ago,  that  he  believed  Hiler 
would  kill  him  if  he  was  cleared.  He  also  stated 
that  a few  moments  before  Mason  was  killed 
Hiler  came  up  the  hallway  and  when  nearly 
in  front  of  his  room  cocked  his  pistol.  Hubbard 
slammed  his  door  to,  jumped  and  got  his  gun, 
then  called  to  Hiler  to  come  on.  Hiler  made 
no  reply,  but  went  down  stairs.  Hubbard  then 
got  his  Winchester,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
thrown  a cartridge  into  it,  he  heard  the  shots 
which  killed  Mason.  He  then  went  down  stairs 
and  made  the  arrest. 

He  talked  of  little  else  than  the  tragedy 
since  its  occurrence,  and  seemed  to  be  greatly 
worried  lest  the  character  of  Mrs.  Hiler  should 
be  smirched  in  the  trial.  He  was  told  several 
times  during  Friday  that  Hiler  would  probably 
be  cleared,  which  had  a depressing  effect  on 
him.  His  suicide  showed  premeditation  and  de- 
sign. He  had  made  a pallet  of  carpet  and  lay 
down  upon  it.  After  firing  the  four  shots  he 
placed  the  brim  of  his  felt  hat  over  his  mouth 
to  prevent  being  powder  burned,  and  fired,  the 
ball  coming  out  at  the  top  of  his  head,  splitting 
the  skull  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  He  was  buried 
Saturday  evening  about  dark,  and  while  his 
remains  were  being  followed  to  the  cemetery 
by  five  or  six  friends,  Mrs.  Hiler,  with  her  three 
children,  drove  past  the  court  house  in  which 
her  husband  was  then  being  tried  for  the 
murder  of  her  best  friend. 

Bill  Hubbard  was  a noble  and  a brave  man, 
and  the  intense  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
trial  was  brought  about  by  the  belief  that  Mrs. 
Hiler  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  her  hus- 
bnd  in  name  only,  would  succeed  in  smirching 
her  character.  Could  he  have  foretold  the  result 
of  the  verdict,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  be  alive 
today,  unless  he  lost  his  mind  entirely. 


MAIN  STREET  BEING  IMPROVED 

Main  street  will  soon  be  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  work  of  Super- 
visor Durkee  is  making  this  street  what  it  should 
have  been  years  ago,  a smooth,  beautiful 
promenade,  and  as  it  is  contiguous  to  the  lead- 
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ing  hotels  and  newspaper  offices,  it  is  destined 
in  the  near  future  to  be  the  street  of  the  city. 
The  rough  places  have  been  leveled  up,  a layer 
of  slag  and  cinders  filling  in  the  interstices, 
which  when  covered  with  a top  dressing  of 
granite,  will  make  this  the  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  the  metropolis.  The  repairs  on  this 
street  were  a much  needed  improvement,  and 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  young  gentle- 
men who  take  their  girls  out  riding. 


Yuma  Ferry  Massacre 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  John  Spring,  of 
this  city,  for  the  following  excerpt  of  early 
pioneer  history  in  this  territory,  then  a part  of 
the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  is  in  relation  to 
the  killing,  by  Indians,  of  a number  of  white 
men  at  Yuma,  in  1850,  now  41  years  ago,  and 
known  as  the  Yuma  Ferry  Massacre. 

We  have  been  treated  with  a glimpse  at 
an  old  copy  of  the  Weekly  Missouri  Republican, 
yellow  and  rusty  with  age,  of  the  date  of  July 
19,  1850.  The  address  which  is  written  in  pencil 
on  the  margin  is,  “A.  O.  Keating,  Monterey.” 
It  contains  many  items  which  have  either  long 
been  forgotten,  or  settled  down  into  historical 
facts,  but  which  now,  seen  in  the  newspaper 
forms,  in  which  they  first  appeared,  are  matters 
of  absorbing  curiosity.  Among  such  items  we 
noticed,  and  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  Yuma  Ferry  massacre,  which 
took  place  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1850,  when 
a party  of  Americans  who  owned  the  ferry  near 
the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers, 
together  with  their  employes,  were  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Yuma  Indians,  up  to  that  time 
supposed  to  be  friendly. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  an  old  resident  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Tucson,  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  ferry  at  the  time  of  the  calamity, 
and  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  he  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  his  companions.  A few  days 
before  the  Indians  made  the  attack,  an  old  chief 
whom  Mr.  Brown  had  befriended  in  numerous 
ways,  came  to  him  and  told  him  of  the  murder- 
ous intention  of  his  tribe  and  advised  him  to 
leave  immediately.  He  therefore  went  to  his 
companions,  apprised  them  of  the  danger  they 
were  in,  and  declared  his  intention  of  leaving 
for  California  at  once.  But  there  was  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  his  departure,  as  there  was 
an  understanding  between  the  members  of  the 


ferry  to  the  effect  that  any  member  who  should 
leave  without  permission  of  the  captain  would 
be  pursued  and  shot.  This  permission  he  finally 
obtained  from  Glanton,  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany, who  advised  him  to  take  the  share  of 
money  coming  to  him  which  was  about  $10,000. 
He  replied  no,  but  that  he  (Glanton)  might  take 
it,  and  if  they  ever  met  again,  and  he  saw  fit, 
he  might  return  it.  But  what  become  of  Glanton 
and  the  company,  and  the  money  on  hand,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  article  from  the  Re- 
publican: 

The  Sacramento  Transcript  of  May  31, 
1850,  has  the  following  account  of  the  massacre 
of  eleven  Americans  by  the  Yuma  Indians: 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila 
rivers,  a ferry  was  erected  over  the  Colorado 
sometime  in  March  last,  by  a company  of 
Americans.  The  business  done  by  the  ferry  was 
large,  and  several  men  stopped  at  the  place  to 
carry  it  on.  For  some  reason  which  has  not 
been  explained,  the  Yuma  Indians,  heretofore 
considered  a harmless  and  inoffensive  tribe,  had 
very  unexpectedly  shown  decided  evidence  of 
hostility.  By  a dispatch  from  Abel  Stearns,  first 
alcalde  of  the  district  of  Los  Angeles,  sent  by 
extraordinary  express,  we  learn  the  following 
facts:  On  the  21st  of  last  April,  six  of  the 
company  crossed  over  the  Colorado  to  the 
Mexican  side  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over 
some  animals  of  some  Sonorians,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  numbering  eight,  remained  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  Three  of  the  com- 
pany left  the  horses  and  were  engaged  in 
cutting  some  poles  in  the  woods  near  by,  and 
while  thus  engaged  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  Yuma  Indians  came  to  them,  saying  that 
the  captain  of  the  ferry  had  sent  them  to  help 
cut  the  poles.  As  they  had  never  before  been 
thus  employed,  their  motives  were  mistrusted. 
A hatchet  however,  was  given  to  one  of  them, 
with  which  he  commenced  cutting,  and  was  ob- 
served to  strike  very  near  the  head  of  one  of 
the  Americans.  The  Americans  hereupon  drew 
their  pistols,  and  the  Indians  ran,  circling  round 
toward  the  houses  belonging  to  the  company. 
The  three  Americans  started  for  the  houses 
also;  but  before  getting  out  of  the  woods  they 
heard  a yell,  and  as  they  emerged  from  the 
brush  into  the  open  country,  the  Indians  fired 
upon  them.  There  being  little  chance  of  escape, 
the  party  commenced  firing  back,  running  at 
the  same  time  to  gain  the  houses. 
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They  succeeded  in  reaching  their  houses, 
where  they  found  the  dead  body  of  Glanton,  the 
captain  of  the  ferry  company.  They  next  ran 
to  a Mexican  camp  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
were  there  refused  admittance.  They  next  fled 
to  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off  the 
shore  in  one  of  their  boats.  The  Indians  now 
commenced  shooting  ball  and  arrows  at  them 
from  both  banks,  while  the  party  hurried  down 
the  river.  After  rowing  fourteen  miles  they 
found  they  had  outstripped  the  Indians,  and 
then  landed  nearly  opposite  a place  called  Al- 
gadones.  They  then  took  to  the  woods;  at  moon- 
rise  they  returned  and  found  their  boat  has 
been  taken  away.  They  went  fourteen  miles 
further  down  the  river,  built  a raft,  and  on  the 
24th  crossed  the  Colorado.  During  the  24th  the 
party  changed  their  course  and  went  up  the 
river,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  fell  in  with 
a party  of  Indians  from  which  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape.  Pursuing  their  course 
up  the  river  they  traveled  all  night  on  the  24th 
and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  they 
reached  the  Mexican  camp  that  was  at  the  ferry 
when  the  Indians’  attack  commenced,  having 
been  without  food  since  noon  of  the  23d.  From 
the  Mexicans  the  party  learned  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  their  companions. 

Glanton  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Lincoln  were  asleep, 
each  in  one  of  the  houses.  A Mexican  woman 
saw  the  chief  of  the  Yumas  enter  the  house  in 
which  the  doctor  lay  and  hit  him  on  the  head 
with  a stone,  whereupon  he  rose  to  his  feet,  but 
was  immediately  killed  with  a club.  Another 
woman  related  the  death  of  Glanton  in  the 
same  manner.  The  others  who  remained  in  the 
house  were  killed,  the  manner  not  known;  but 
none  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of  killing  any 
of  the  Indians.  The  party  also  learned  from  the 
Mexicans  that  the  six  who  crossed  the  river  for 
the  Sonorians,  were  also  killed  by  the  Yumas. 
The  bodies  of  five  of  them  were  brought  over 
to  the  Mexican  side  and  burned,  as  were  also 
the  bodies  of  Dr.  Lincoln,  Glanton  and  the  other 
five  murdered  at  the  houses.  Dr.  Lincoln’s  dog 
and  two  other  dogs  were  tied  to  his  body,  and 
that  of  Glanton,  and  burned  alive  with  them. 
A large  quantity  of  meat  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  at  the  same  time.  The  houses  were  burned 
down,  and  the  bodies  of  the  other  three  Ameri- 
cans, named  John  A.  Johnson,  Wm.  Pewit  and 
John  Dorsey  consumed  with  them. 

It  seems  that  the  attack  was  made  first  on 


those  who  crossed  the  river  in  the  boat.  The 
Indians  met  them  on  the  opposite  bank  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  while  the  Americans  were 
suspecting  nothing  wrong,  they  were  suddenly 
put  to  death  before  they  could  make  any  re- 
sistance. The  names  of  the  five  others  killed 
in  the  boat  were  Thomas  Harlin,  of  Texas;  Hen- 
derson Smith,  of  Missouri;  Thos.  Wilson,  of 
Philadelphia;  James  M.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  John  Jackson,  a colored  man.  The  names 
of  the  parties  killed  at  the  houses  have  been 
given.  Dr.  Lincoln  was  of  St.  Louis,  John  J. 
Glanton,  of  San  Antonio;  John  J.  Jackson,  of 
New  York;  William  Pewit,  of  Texas,  and  John 
Dorsey,  of  Missouri.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre 
Dr.  Lincoln  had  in  his  possession  $50,000  in 
silver,  and  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  in  gold, 
belonging  to  the  ferry  company,  which  it  ap- 
pears has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  three  Americans  who  escaped  in  the 
manner  described  were  named  William  Carr, 
Joseph  A.  Anderson  and  Marcus  L.  Webster. 
The  above  statements  were  taken  from  deposi- 
tions made  by  them  before  the  Alcalde  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  governor 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  The  testimony  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Indians  had  declared  to  the 
Mexicans  that  their  tribe  was  at  war  with  the 
Americans;  that  they  did  not  intend  to  suffer 
Americans  at  the  ferry ; that  they  want  to  fight 
with  the  Americans.  These  Indians  have  since 
pursued  two  Americans,  who  are  now  at  Los 
Angeles,  after  having  succeeded  in  robbing 
them  of  everything  they  had. 


BACON  $10,000  PER  POUND 

A Tombstone  correspondent  of  the  Globe 
Democrat  says:  Bacon  at  $10,000  per  pound  is 
rather  an  expensive  luxury,  but  I paid  that 
price  for  four  pounds  once.  It  was  ten  years 
ago  that  I purchased  a strip  of  land  near  So- 
nora, Mexico.  It  was  a good  mining  property, 
and  I saw  a fortune  for  the  near  future.  I had 
$8,000  to  start  with.  For  18  months  I worked, 
and  after  drilling  1600  feet  through  hard  rock 
struck  an  arsenical  lode  of  silver.  There  was  not 
less  than  $40,000  in  sight.  To  celebrate  the  find 
I determined  to  treat  myself  to  some  bacon,  of 
which  I am  very  fond.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
Mexican  bacon,  you  know.  The  duty  in  Mexico 
on  pork  is  70  per  cent.  Across  the  line  at  Ocha- 
ville,  Arizona,  I could  get  bacon  at  20  cents  per 
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pound,  and  I determined  to  ride  over  and  get 
some.  When  I was  returning  with  four  pounds 
of  my  favorite  meat  I was  captured  by  Mexican 
Officers.  They  took  me  before  a magistrate  of 
some  kind,  who  declared  the  government  should 
confiscate  everything  I had.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  and  I had  to  leave  the  country  robbed 
of  everything  I then  possessed.  The  Mexicans 
were  only  too  glad  to  find  an  excuse  to  steal  my 
mine.  They  did  not  want  to  see  an  American 
possessed  of  so  much  Mexican  silver  as  my  mine 
showed. 


From  the  June  26<  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

^^Black  Bart  The  Sccond^^ 

From  the  Globe  Democrat. 

Henry  B.  Miller,  the  stage  robber  of  Ari- 
zona, who  has  won  the  title  of  “Black  Bart  the 
Second,”  was  registered  at  the  city  prison  at 
San  Francisco,  by  Sheriff  Paul,  of  Arizona,  who 
is  escorting  his  prisoner  to  San  Quentin.  About 
three  and  a half  years  ago  Miller,  according 
to  his  own  story,  ran  short  of  money  and  went 
on  the  road  between  Florence  and  Casa  Grande, 
Arizona,  to  await  the  coming  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  to  replenish  hij  empty 
purse.  While  waiting  for  the  stage  Dr.  Hurley, 
of  Florence  and  his  coachman  drove  along  the 
road  and  were  halted  by  Miller.  The  highway- 
man robbed  the  doctor  and  man  of  $52,  and 
then  compelled  them  to  assist  him  in  holding 
up  the  stage.  After  driving  their  team  into  the 
brush  he  tied  their  hands  behind  them,  put 
masks  on  their  faces  and  ordered  them  to  stand 
in  the  brush  by  the  side  of  the  road.  While  they 
were  in  this  position  a man  named  Saix  drove 
up,  and  after  he  had  contributed  $25  to  swell 
Dr.  Hurley’s  contribution  he  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  two  and  took  his 
position  in  the  brush.  When  the  stage  arrived 
Miller  stood  in  the  road  and  ordered  the  driver 
to  stop.  The  latter  did  so,  and  without  waiting 
to  be  told  threw  out  the  mail  pouch  and  express 
box  and  started  on  his  way.  Miller  released  his 
unwilling  assistants.  They  reported  at  Florence, 
and  a posse  went  out  to  arrest  Miller.  He  was 
tried  for  robbing  the  express  company  and  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years  in  the  Yuma  jail.  While 
there  he  made  good  the  amount  stolen  from 
the  mail  bag,  and  in  January  of  this  year  was 
pardoned  by  the  governor  of  the  territory.  He 


went  to  Los  Angeles  and  secured  work  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  was  rearrested  and 
taken  to  Florence  and  tried  on  a charge  of  rob- 
bing the  United  States  mail,  and  having  been 
convicted,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  San 
Quentin. 

In  company  with  a deputy  sheriff  he  started 
for  prison,  but  while  waiting  for  a train  the 
deputy  sheriff  fell  asleep  and  Miller  escaped. 
An  accommodating  blacksmith  furnished  him  a 
file  with  which  to  take  his  shackles  off,  and 
he  started  across  the  desert.  He  suffered  se- 
verely for  water.  In  desperation  he  bit  into  his 
flesh  and  sucked  his  blood,  which  gave  him 
strength  enough  to  keep  on  until  he  reached  a 
water  hole  in  the  desert.  He  stayed  at  this  well 
for  a day  and  drank  so  much  water  that  it 
made  him  ill,  and  fearing  that  he  would  die 
he  crawled  to  a settlement  and  asked  for  help. 
His  description  had  been  furnished  by  the 
sheriff  and  he  was  placed  under  restraint  until 
Sheriff  Paul  went.  Miller  says  this  was  his 
first  robbery,  and  that  he  was  driven  to  the 
crime  to  keep  his  wife  from  starving,  and,  al- 
though Sheriff  Paul  accuses  him  of  having 
robbed  a stage  near  Reading,  Arizona,  this  ex- 
perience was  his  first  and  last  venture  as  a 
stage  robber. 


ORGANIZE  K.  P.  LODGE 

A number  of  Silver  City’s  best  known  young 
men  visited  Deming  Saturday  last  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 
Twenty-seven  members  were  installed,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  W.  E.  Brown, 
D.  C.;  Dr.  R.  H.  King,  C.  C.;  Harry  Fleishman, 
N.  C.;  and  Newt  Bolich,  prelate.  L.  A.  Skelly 
acted  as  installation  officer,  assisted  by  Ed 
Hand,  J.  J.  Bell,  Herbert  Martyr,  George  Brown, 
Charles  Brakebill,  Johnny  Fritter,  A1  Draper 
and  Chas.  Newsted.  The  boys  speak  most 
highly  of  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they 
were  entertained  by  their  brethren  in  Deming. 
All  had  a good  time. 


Chauncey  Story,  the  owner  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian Turquoise  mine  near  Bonanza  City,  re- 
cently got  $1,000  for  one  nugget  of  turquoise. 


Frank  Jones,  Mike  Downes  and  Wm.  Co- 
nant  contemplate  a four  week’s  hunt  in  the 
Mogollons.  They  will  start  out  after  the  Fourth. 
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Remarkable  Disappearance 

Sheriff  Lockhart,  who  came  up  from  Dem- 
ing  Wednesday  night,  informs  the  Enterprise 
of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Mr.  Mingle,  a young  gentleman  from  Chicago 
who  has  been  here  for  some  weeks  visiting 
Frank  Whitehill.  Mr.  Mingle  and  Mr.  White- 
hill  took  breakfast  together  at  the  depot  hotel 
Tuesday  morning,  and  complained  of  not  sleep- 
ing well  and  still  feeling  badly.  He  had  been 
waiting  for  money  from  home  to  take  him  to 
California.  The  money  came  that  evening  in 
care  of  Mr.  Whitehill,  who  could  not  find  his 
friend.  Foul  play  was  at  first  feared,  and  a 
thorough  search  was  made  of  the  town,  but 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  No  one  had 
seen  him  since  breakfast.  Men  were  sent  out 
in  all  directions  Wednesday,  and  it  is  thought 
that  a clue  had  been  discovered  late  at  night  as 
a track  had  been  discovered  which  had  been 
made  by  a sharp  toed  shoe,  near  the  railroad 
and  about  six  miles  from  town.  Near  where 
the  track  was  found  it  appeared  as  though 
some  one  had  lain  under  a mesquite  bush,  rest- 
ing on  the  elbow.  Yesterday  nearly  every  man 
in  Deming  who  could  get  a horse  or  a rig  was 
out  searching  for  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  took  a walk,  lost  his 
mind  and  continued  wandering  until  his  strength 
was  exhausted.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
appearance which  ever  occurred  in  this  section. 


AT  THE  TIMMER.— M.  Chapman,  Maj.  C.  M. 
Ryan,  Bud  Williams,  Deming;  G.  D.  James, 
Whitewater;  Nathan  Hall,  Socorro;  J.  B.  Petrie, 
Alumnia;  G.  H.  Robinson,  New  York;  W.  A. 
Towers,  P.  Montgomery,  Kansas  City;  Sam 
Debou,  Max  Kohn,  San  Francisco;  J.  C.  Hall, 
Redland;  Dave  Cohn,  John  Watson,  Chicago; 
A.  W.  Lewis,  Cincinnati;  J.  E.  Cate,  St.  Louis: 
Max  Becker,  Albuquerque;  E.  W.  Burchard, 
Black  Hawk;  S.  B.  Newcomb,  C.  E.  Baker,  Las 
Cruces;  Capt.  French,  Alma;  C.  C.  Carpenter, 
C.  H.  Morehouse,  El  Paso. 

AT  THE  TREMONT.— Ed  Hamblin,  Tom 
Langford,  Chicago;  Thos.  Haskins,  Geo.  W. 
Cumbers,  L.  C.  Adams,  E.  S.  Waddles,  C.  Hiene- 
man,  Sam  J.  Levey,  San  Francisco ; C.  W.  Ben- 
nett, S.  P.  Goodlander,  Chas.  L.  Massey,  W.  H. 
Constable,  Chas.  T.  Thaver,  Phil  Prager,  St. 
Louis;  C.  A.  Stevens,  C.  G.  Collins,  E.  Wolff,  A. 


J.  Merriam,  New  York;  James  S.  Bartin,  Kansas 
City;  Chas.  E.  Jones,  Pueblo;  C.  M.  Cumber- 
bach,  Denver;  W.  R.  Eilert,  Oshkosh;  D.  Bau- 
man, P.  R.  Smith,  Frank  Siebold,  John  J.  Quinn, 
Deming;  A.  G.  Elfstrum,  Douglas  Gray  and 
wife,  El  Paso;  Harvey  Smith,  Mrs.  Walter  Bell, 
Clifton;  I.  L.  Bartlett,  Canon  City;  W.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Socorro;  M.  W.  Bremen,  Globe;  B.  G. 
Wilson,  Las  Vegas. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  SHORTY? 

An  odd  character  known  as  Shorty  has 
been  ranching  above  Clifton  on  the  Blue. 
Shorty  has  some  dogs  who  are  his  inseperable 
companions.  He  is  never  seen  without  the  dogs 
nor  are  the  dogs  seen  without  Shorty,  up  to  last 
Wednesday  morning  when  the  dogs  appeared 
in  Clifton  alone.  It  was  immediately  conjectured 
that  something  serious  had  happened  to  Shorty 
and  a party  was  made  up  to  go  out  and  investi- 
gate, and  has  not  returned  yet.  On  the  same 
day  the  men  at  Hudson  & Desseret’s  camp  saw 
six  or  seven  Indians  and  came  to  Clifton  so  as 
to  give  the  Indians  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the 
reservation. — Liberal. 


Texas  has  a Hogg  for  governor,  a Pig  for 
Judge,  a Lamb  for  senator,  a Durham  for  repre- 
sentative and  a Buffalo  for  sheriff.  Texas  is  a 
great  stock  state.  El  Paso  Tribune. 


A Duel  With  Pistols 

In  Which  a Gentleman  Well  Known 
Here  Takes  a Hand 

A recent  dispatch  from  Cincinnati  con- 
tains the  particulars  of  a shooting  scrape  be- 
tween Charles  W.  White  and  John  P.  Slough, 
a brother  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Slough,  of  this  city. 
John  Slough  and  also  his  first  wife,  is  well 
known  here,  having  been  here  on  several  occa- 
sions visiting.  They  were  divorced  some  two 
years  ago,  after  which  Mr.  Slough  courted  and 
married  a charming  young  lady  in  Cincinnati, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  W.  White,  a prominent 
lawyer.  Slough  lived  in  Chicago  but  trouble 
arising  between  them,  the  wife  came  back  to 
her  father  and  was  followed  by  her  husband. 
In  consequence  of  the  domestic  quarrel  bad 
feelings  have  existed  between  Slough  and 
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White.  It  was  understood  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  a chance  to  come  together.  The  oppor- 
tunity came.  The  two  men  met  in  front  of 
Peterson’s  store  at  the  same  time,  White  firing 
the  first  shot.  About  ten  shots  were  fired.  White 
received  a ball  in  the  abdomen  and  another  in 
the  right  shoulder,  while  Slough  was  wounded 
in  the  hand.  Both  men  were  removed  to  the 
hospital.  On  the  person  of  White  was  found  a 
villainous-looking  dagger,  and  the  police  had  a 
hard  time  disarming  and  taking  him  to  the 
hospital.  Only  one  or  two  persons  were  present 
at  the  shooting,  for  as  soon  as  the  fusillade 
began  the  crowd  scattered.  The  witnesses  say 
that  White  fired  first  and  that  he  followed 
Slough  into  the  store  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
him.  The  story  that  Mr.  Slough  gives  of  the 
affair  is  that  his  father-in-law  induced  his  wife 
to  leave  him,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  see 
her.  The  doctors  at  the  hospital  say  that  the 
chances  for  the  recovery  of  White  are  very 
slight,  while  the  injury  to  the  other  duelist  is  not 
of  a serious  character. 


From  Ihe  July  3,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Like  Father,  Like  Son 

Old  Geronimo’s  Promising  Six  Year  Old 
Apache  Terror 

There  is  at  present  living  in  Duncan,  Ari- 
zona, in  a state  of  semi-civilization,  a young 
Apache  lad  who  promises  to  make  trouble 
some  day. 

He  is  no  other  than  the  son  of  Geronimo, 
the  wiliest  chief  who  ever  led  an  Apache  raid. 
The  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  aware  of  his 
whereabouts,  but  have  made  no  attempt  to 
claim  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  openly  assert: 

“Let  him  stay  with  the  white  men,  learn 
their  cunning;  then,  when  he  is  old  enough,  he 
will  come  back  to  us  and  be  our  chief.” 

The  boy  is  about  six  years  old,  bright  as 
a dollar,  and  as  ugly  as  satan.  He  is  altogether 
uncontrollable,  and  most  vicious  child  when 
angered  that  ever  lived. 

He  is  a queer-looking  chap,  with  a head  as 
large  as  a man’s,  immense  ears,  almost  like  an 
animal’s,  a perfect  counterpart  of  old  Geroni- 
mo’s,  while  his  body  and  limbs  are  spare,  but 
muscled  like  steel. 

About  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  only 


four  years  of  age,  a little  girl  of  the  family 
which  had  adopted  him  teased  him  by  calling 
him  names.  He  seized  a butcher  knife  and 
frightfully  wounded  her,  so  that  for  a long  time 
it  was  doubtful  if  she  would  live.  She  recovered, 
but  her  face  is  greatly  disfigured  by  the  knife 
wounds  which  the  little  wretch  made.  He  was 
whipped  unmercifully  for  this,  but  bore  the  pun- 
ishment without  a murmur. 

About  six  months  ago  he  got  hold  of  some 
giant  powder  and  blew  up  a stable  in  which 
were  several  valuable  horses,  and  after  the 
explosion  was  seen  laughing,  like  the  little  fiend 
he  is,  at  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  brutes. 

He  chews  tobacco  like  a man,  smokes  cigar- 
ettes like  a Kearney  dude  and  swears  like  a 
pirate.  He  is  a perfect  terror  to  the  children 
of  his  own  age,  and  it  will  be  a miracle  if  he 
doesn’t  become  a murderer  before  he  is  a 
dozen  years  old. 

To  the  cowboys  he  is  a source  of  endless 
amusement,  and  they  are  fast  educating  him  in 
every  form  of  depravity.  A favorite  sport  of 
theirs  is  to  get  him  in  the  saloon  on  Sunday, 
make  him  drunk  on  mixed  drinks,  and  then 
tease  him  into  a state  of  fenzy.  He  is  a regular 
little  toper,  and  will  drink  like  a fish,  and  when 
drunk  is  about  as  ugly  a little  devil  as  you  can 
scare  up.  He  will  curse  the  cowboys,  and  fight 
like  the  little  savage  that  he  is. 

His  Indian  nature  crops  out  in  this,  though, 
for  he  fights  in  a peculiarly  sneaking  Apache 
way.  He  will  snarl  at  his  tormentor,  and  appar- 
ently forget  all  about  it  until  he  thinks  his 
enemy  is  off  his  guard,  when  he  will  seize  a 
beer  glass  or  anything  else  that  comes  handy 
and  hurl  it  with  all  his  puny  strength  at  the 
man  who  has  angered  him. 

“Doubtful” — That’s  the  name  he  goes  by, 
is  the  curiosity  of  Duncan.  He  was  captured 
when  he  was  about  nine  months  old.  It  was 
during  the  last  raid  of  Geronimo,  in  which 
Grant  County,  N.  M.,  and  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, suffered  so  severely  that  goaded  to  des- 
peration, the  ranchers  got  together,  determined 
to  see  if  they  couldn’t  rid  themselves  of  the 
Indian  pest,  which  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  seemed 
unable  to  do. 

One  night  the  Indians  crossed  just  below 
Duncan,  and  rounding  up  what  stock  they  could, 
headed  for  Carlisle.  The  news  telegraphed  to 
Clifton,  and  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Copper 
camp  there  came  down  on  an  engine. 
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The  cowboys  got  together  and  secured 
mounts  for  about  forty  and  started  for  Carlisle. 
All  that  night  they  beat  about  in  the  Mayflower 
district.  They  cut  the  trail  of  the  Apaches,  but 
not  before  they  had  killed  two  miners,  and  fol- 
lowed them  rapidly.  The  Apaches  doubled  and 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  crossing  above 
and  the  other  below  Duncan  and  uniting  in  the 
hills  west  of  the  Gila.  The  cowboys  kept  on  and 
struck  their  trail  at  Horseshoe  canyon,  and  after 
a three  days  and  three  nights’  ride  came  up 
with  them  just  about  dusk  in  Doubtful  canyon, 
near  Stein’s  peak.  The  fight  was  a hot  one 
while  it  lasted.  After  it  was  all  over  Little 
Doubtful  was  found  hiding  like  a young  quail 
under  a bush  and  taken  back  to  Duncan,  where 
he  is  growing  up  to  give  Uncle  Sam’s  troops 
some  valuable  exercise  in  the  future. 


GRAND  FOURTH  OF  JULY  BALL 

We  guarantee  everybody  will  have  a first- 
class  time,  the  best  of  order  will  prevail  and  the 
best  of  company  will  be  in  attendance. 

John  Sharman,  W.  H.  Twomey,  John 
Gillett,  Milt  Warner,  floor  managers. 


AT  THE  TIMMER— W.  E.  Dyas,  Frank  Quin, 
Jas.  Nieman,  New  York;  H.  F.  Frierson,  Chi- 
cago; F.  W.  Smith,  C.  F.  Raxton,  Las  Cruces; 
A.  C.  Cawathers,  Denver;  H.  S.  Boice,  Montana; 
A.  Schutz,  W.  A.  Merchant,  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn, 
El  Paso;  F.  Norwood,  Mexico;  C.  V.  Hugo  and 
wife,  Fort  Bayard;  H.  J.  Hutchinson,  Central; 
William  Ulenberg,  Cooney;  John  Corbett  and 
wife.  Bud  Williams,  John  R.  Condict,  W.  E.  El- 
gan,  Doming;  W.  F.  Aiken  and  wife,  A.  J. 
Spaulding,  John  R.  Adair,  Pinos  Altos;  J.  B.  Gil- 
christ, A.  A.  Nelson,  Whitewater;  Thos.  B. 
Pheby,  Dr.  Kimbal,  Georgetown;  R.  B.  Graham, 
England ; J.  A.  Harlan,  Rincon ; Albert  Neiman, 
St.  Louis;  Robert  Giles,  Topeka,  Kan. 


William  York,  one  of  the  pioneer  ranch  and 
cattlemen  of  the  Frisco  river,  paid  the  metropo- 
lis a visit  in  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Geo.  E.  Hudson,  better  known  as  Frenchy, 
was  arrested  on  Monday  morning  for  fast  riding 
through  the  streets.  He  was  tried  before  Justice 
Givens  and  contributed  $10  and  costs  to  city 
finances 


BIGGEST  CATTLE  DEAL 

Lyons  & Campbell  early  this  week  closed 
the  largest  stock  deal  ever  made  in  Grant 
county  if  not  in  New  Mexico,  selling  to  Mr. 
Boyce  of  Montana  1200  head  of  steers  held  in 
their  pipe  line  pasture  and  the  steers  on  the 
L.  C.  range.  Mr.  Boyce  purchased  most  of  the 
two  and  three  year  olds  on  the  L.  C.  and  San 
Vicente  ranges  thus  ridding  those  ranges  of 
about  all  available  beef  cattle  and  leaving  the 
range  free  to  the  stock  cattle  of  the  two  com- 
panies. Messrs.  Lyons  & Campbell  will  try 
the  experiment  of  shipping  steers  to  Montana 
to  fatten.  Those  purchased  by  Mr.  Boyce  will 
be  shipped  to  Montana  ranges. 


DOHENY  SHIPPING  BONANZA 

E.  L.  Doheny  is  now  shipping  18  tons  per 
day  from  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The  ore  is  a 
very  fine  lead  ore  carrying  15  to  25  ounces 
silver  per  ton,  with  the  present  lively  market 
for  lead  and  silver  the  owners  of  this  mine  are 
in  bonanza. 


AT  THE  TREMONT— F.  M.  Prescott,  Pueblo; 
H.  H.  Wyckoff,  Denver;  A.  H.  Hodgson,  St. 
Louis;  K.  Wood,  Fred  J.  Baumel,  San  Francisco ; 
C.  C.  McNutt,  Kansas  City;  Jno.  Grant,  Elms- 
brooks;  P.  R.  Richard,  Boston;  Frank  Wilder, 
Chicago;  Chas.  Gause,  Lake  Valley;  D.  Bau- 
man, P.  R.  Smith,  C.  H.  Dane,  A.  J.  Clark, 
Deming;  J.  Trerise,  J.  H.  Bragaw,  Jno.  A. 
Deemer,  James  Wilson,  Jno.  McDade  and  fam- 
ily, Georgetown;  G.  D.  James,  Whitewater;  Jno. 
B.  Petrie,  Black  Range;  M.  C.  Nettleton,  C.  E. 
Hodgin,  Albuquerque;  Thos.  Cobler,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 


“O  GIVE  ME  A HOME  . . 

A cattle  raiser  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
telling  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  how  cow- 
boys prevent  stampedes  of  cattle  when  they 
see  the  well  known  signs  of  such  an  event,  by 
singing  to  them,  which  pacifies  them  and  they 
all  lie  down  quietly.  Those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  a cowboy  “sing”  will  readily 
understand  why  the  cattle  lie  down — because 
the  music  makes  them  want  to  die. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 
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PICNIC  AT  LC  RANCH 

One  of  the  most  jolly  crowds  that  ever 
participated  in  the  festivities  of  picnicking,  left 
for  the  LC  ranch  last  Sunday  to  spend  the  day. 
All  enjoyments  incident  on  such  an  occasion 
were  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  day  spent 
pleasantly.  Among  those  present  were  the  Mes- 
dames  Hobart,  Gilbert  and  Gillett,  Misses  Mary, 
Francis,  Amelia  Ott,  Mabel  Gilbert;  Messrs.  R. 
G.  Clark,  V.  Brado,  E.  B.  Chase,  John  Ott,  John 
Boyle,  Jr.,  Sam  Gillett  and  Milt.  Warner. 


GRANT  COUNTY  MEERSCHAUM 

Grant  county  is  prolific  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  minerals  and  at  the  same  time  sur- 
prises, of  any  region  of  the  same  area  on  earth. 
Now,  what  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  biggest  meer- 
schaum mine  in  the  world!  Some  six  months 
ago  the  attention  of  the  indefatigable  M.  W. 
Neff,  of  our  city,  was  called  to  a deposit  or 
vein  of  earth  which  it  was  supposed  might  be 
meerschaum.  He  immediately  sent  a sample  to 
Europe  to  be  investigated  by  experts,  and  re- 
ceived in  reply  the  information  that  it  was 
meerschaum  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  Neff  lo- 
cated the  property,  which  lies  on  the  Sapello, 
and  has  now  on  exhibition  as  large  and  pure  a 
sample  as  was  ever  taken  from  the  earth.  Tally 
another  for  Grant  county,  and  come  again. 
Just  let  us  know  what  you  want  and  we  can 
furnish  it  on  short  notice.  Here  is  the  coming 
mining  country  of  the  world.  Get  in  before  the 
boom,  it  will  be  too  late  then  unless  you  have 
millions. 


Bcsciged  By  Three  Bears 

Globe  Democrat. 

“Wal  boys”  put  in  Uncle  Jimmy  Metcalf 
the  other  evening.  “I  kin  jist  tell  you  fellers 
about  a time  I had  once  over  in  the  Black  Range 
that  lays  eny  scrape  you  have  told  in  the  shade. 
You  see,  me  and  Sam  Smith  happened  to  be 
out  in  the  Black  Range  one  day  hunting  stray 
cattle.  We  rode  ’long  purty  much  together  till 
erbout  noon,  when  Sam  went  up  one  canyon 
and  me  up  ernuther  one.  The  sun  was  biling 
hot  an’  water  awful  scarce.  An’  jist  like  human 
natur  to  want  and  crave  somethin’  it  can’t  git, 
I begin  ter  want  water  the  worst  kind.  The 


bottom  ov  the  canyon  which  I was  follerin’  was 
dry  as  the  bones  of  old  Methuselah.  ’Twas  about 
the  middle  ov  the  hottest  afternoon  I ever  felt 
in  this  here  country.  I got  so  dry  my  throat 
begin  to  swell  up  terribly.  I seed  I wasn’t  er 
going  to  find  any  water  in  that  ere  canyon,  so 
I made  up  my  mind  to  git  out.  After  a while 
I found  a way  to  ride  over  the  ridge,  which  I 
proceeded  to  do.  I rode  on  some  two  or  three 
miles  and  came  to  another  canyon,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  I could  see  runnin’  water.  I couldn’t 
get  doun  to  it.  I rode  along  the  cliff  for  a mile 
or  so,  but  couldn’t  find  a place  to  git  down. 
After  a while  I could  manage  to  climb  down, 
but  ’twas  too  steep  for  my  boss.  I bound  to  have 
some  water,  so  I dismounted  and  climbed  down. 
I wasn’t  more  nor  half  way  down  when  I heard 
a growl  which  I knowed  at  once  was  a bear. 
Sure  enough,  on  looking  round  to  my  left  there 
stood  an  old  she  bear  and  two  cubs.  The  cubs 
saw  me,  an’  were  ready  to  leave.  Jist  as  I step- 
ped back  the  two  cubs  come  rushin’  by.  I didn’t 
have  a thing  to  defend  myself  with  ’cept  a 
pocket  knife.  But  the  old  one  didn’t  care  to 
tackle  me.  I felt  considerably  better  when  she 
and  her  two  cubs  passed  on.  I went  down  an’ 
got  my  drink,  thinkin’  no  more  erbout  the  bears. 

When  I got  to  the  top  ov  the  bluff  the  first 
thing  I met  was  the  old  bear  and  her  two  cubs. 
My  pony  had  strayed  off  100  yards,  an’  there 
I was  with  nothin’  to  fight  with,  and  the  bear 
between  me  an’  my  pony.  As  soon  as  I reached 
the  top  of  the  bluff  the  old  bear  made  for  me. 
The  pony  had  laid  down  to  waller,  an’  had 
shaken  off  my  lasso  rope.  Quicker’n  I can  tell 
it  I grabbed  the  rope  an’  started,  the  old  bear 
after  me.  I knowed  very  well  she’d  soon  catch 
me,  an’  so  I thought  I’d  try  an’  outwit  her.  Ten 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  I noticed  a small 
juniper  tree.  Running  straight  to  the  tree  I 
tied  one  end  of  the  rope  ’round  it,  an’  then  I let 
myself  over  the  brink  of  the  cliff.  I was  just 
in  time  to  save  my  carcass.  But  I was  in  a ter- 
rible shape.  The  rope  wouldn’t  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  by  forty  feet,  an’  to  let 
all  holds  go  an’  drop  to  the  bottom  was  sure 
death.  I reckon  I must  have  hung  there  nearly 
an  hour  before  I began  to  give  under  that  my 
time  had  come  at  last.  I couldn’t  have  held 
out  near  so  long  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a little 
hole  in  the  rocks  where  I could  stick  my  toes 
an’  rest  my  hands.  I could  hear  the  old  bear 
and  her  subs  sniffin’  round  above  me,  but  I 
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knowed  they  couldn’t  get  to  me.  I guess  if  Sam 
hadn’t  strayed  across  the  ridge  an’  seed  my 
horse  and  then  begun  a hunt  for  me,  my  bones 
would  now  be  bleachin’  in  the  sun  on  the  rocks 
below.  Sam  happened  to  find  my  pony,  an’ 
suspicionin’  that  somethin’  wuz  wrong  he  com- 
menced to  search  for  me.  He  soon  run  across 
the  old  bear,  an’  shootin’  several  shots  into  her 
shoulder,  she  keeled  over  dead.  A few  more 
shots  from  his  Winchester  and  the  cubs  were 
done  for.  Of  course  I yelled  for  him  to  help 
me  out.  I couldn’t  pull  myself  out  and  was  too 
heavy  for  him  to  yank  me  out,  so  he  dropped 
his  lasso  an’  I spliced  it  onto  mine  an’  let  my- 
self down  to  the  bottom.  You  bet  we  had  plenty 
of  bear  meat  for  several  days. 


From  the  July  10,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Territorial  Tidings 

New  Mexico  News  of  the  Week 

A patent  has  been  issued  to  Lucy  Garris, 
of  Gold  Hill,  New  Mexico,  for  a car  coupling. 

The  dam  on  the  W.  S.  ranch,  Socorro 
county,  N.  M.,  has  been  finished  and  will  soon 
be  full  of  water.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  box  canon  of  the  Frisco,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  substantial  solid  rock  work,  which 
cannot  be  swept  away  by  the  wildest  flood.  It 
contains  over  160,000  cubic  feet  of  rock  and 
100  feet  of  lumber.  Behind  it  the  water  backs 
up  for  a mile  and  a quarter.  From  it  a flume 
built  of  lumber  carries  the  water  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  to 
where  it  empties  into  the  ditch,  which  carries 
it  a mile  and  a quarter  further  to  where  it  can 
be  made  available  to  irrigate  some  250  acres  of 
choice  land. — Reporter. 


BOSSY  SEES  BLUE 

Thousands  of  cows  wearing  blue  spectacles 
is  a curious  sight  in  Russia.  Blue  glasses  were 
recommended  because  the  reflection  of  the  light 
upon  the  snow  has  been  so  blinding  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  cattle  have  been  attacked  with 
ophthalmia.  According  to  a recent  dispatch 
from  Vienna  the  entire  supply  of  blue  glass  in 
Vienna  has  been  exhausted  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  additional 
supplies  from  Paris  and  London. 


ARE  THEY  GUILTY? 

A letter  was  received  in  this  city  from  Col. 
J.  Francisco  Chavez,  superintendent  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, stating  that  information  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mexico  that  a criminal  held  in 
prison  for  murder  had  confessed  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  the  Chinese  gardener  below 
this  city.  It  will  be  remembered  by  Enterprise 
readers  that  about  two  years  ago,  the  two 
Chinese  gardeners  who  cultivated  the  place 
below  the  Bremen  mill  were  badly  beaten  up 
and  robbed  by  some  Mexicans.  One  of  the 
Chinamen  died  from  his  injuries,  the  other  re- 
covering. Several  Mexicans  v/ere  arrested  for 
the  crime,  and  at  the  term  of  court,  August  last, 
three  of  them  were  convicted  for  the  crime, 
and  are  now  serving  time  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Santa  Fe.  If  the  information  from  Mexico  is 
correct,  they  are  probably  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  are  serving  time,  and  will 
doubtless  be  pardoned. 


A Serious  Charge 

Wednesday  evening  about  5 o’clock,  Mrs. 
Mary  Luke,  wife  of  Thomas  Luke,  was  arrested 
on  a warrant  sworn  out  by  her  husband  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  poison  him.  She  was 
placed  under  bond  of  $1000  by  Judge  Givens. 
She  gave  the  bond  and  was  released. 

An  Enterprise  man  called  on  Mr.  Luke, 
who  has  been  at  the  hospital  for  the  past  week, 
and  from  him  obtained  the  details  of  the  trouble 
between  himself  and  wife.  Mr.  Luke  states  that 
for  the  past  eight  months  his  wife  had  given 
him  morphia  with  cracked  ice  and  water,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  it  until  he  had  formed  the 
habit  and  could  not  live  without  it.  He  noticed 
at  different  times  the  bitterness  in  the  water, 
but  attributed  it  to  his  liver,  which  was  out  of 
order.  It  was  his  wife’s  custom  to  fix  the 
cracked  ice  and  water  in  a goblet  with  the  drug, 
which  he  usually  drank  soon  after  supper.  After 
drinking  the  water  he  became  so  sleepy  that  he 
always  retired  almost  immediately.  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  before  he  made  the  discoveiy 
that  he  was  being  drugged.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  awoke  during  the  night  and  found  his 
wife  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  clothes  on.  He 
was  sure  that  she  was  disrobed  early  in  the 
evening,  at  the  time  he  retired.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  after  he  fell  asleep  his  wife  dressed 
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and  left  the  house,  sometimes  remaining  away 
all  night.  He  states  that  only  a short  time  since 
he  became  afraid  of  his  wife  and  refused  to  take 
medicine  or  food  from  her  hand.  At  the  time,  he 
was  stopping  in  Dr.  Slough’s  residence,  about 
two  weeks  ago.  He  was  moved  to  his  own  resi- 
dence about  two  weeks  ago.  He  had  two  nurses, 
both  of  whom  were  instructed  by  himself  and 
Dr.  Slough  to  keep  Mrs.  Luke  away  from  the 
room.  Early  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Luke  came 
into  the  house  and  insisted  that  the  nurses 
should  give  the  patient  the  contents  of  a small 
barrel-shaped  glass  which  she  said  Dr.  Slough 
had  sent  over  for  him.  The  nurses  refused  to 
administer  the  potion,  but  it  was  set  aside  and 
given  to  Dr.  Slough  on  the  following  morning. 
Dr.  Slough  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Woodville, 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  glass,  and  found 
it  to  contain  a large  per  cent  of  morphia.  Mr. 
Luke  has  commenced  a suit  for  divorce. 


From  the  July  17,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

ADA  HUMES  PARDONED 

Ada  Humes,  the  woman  who  killed  Jack 
Brown,  a gambler,  in  Silver  City,  about  two 
years  ago,  for  supposed  infidelity,  and  was 
tried,  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in  the  New  Mexico  terri- 
torial penitentiary,  was  pardoned  a few  days 
ago  by  Governor  Prince.  The  woman  was  a 
loose  character.  It  is  said  one  of  the  excuses 
for  her  pardon  was  her  deplorable  physical  con- 
dition. From  a party  in  this  city  the  reporter 
learned  yesterday  that  he  received  a telegram 
from  the  woman  when  she  was  freed  that  her 
avoirdupois  reached  the  178-pound  mark.  Not 
a very  sickly  woman,  eh? — El  Paso  Tribune. 


WOMAN  KILLED  WITH  AX 

The  dead  body  of  Refugia  Armijo  was 
found  in  her  dwelling  between  Socorro  and  the 
smelter.  She  had  been  killed  by  being  struck 
on  the  head  with  an  ax,  the  bloody  instrument 
of  death  being  found  near  the  body.  Pedro  Baca 
has  been  held  without  bail  on  the  charge  of 
having  committed  the  murder,  he  having  been 
the  last  person  seen  with  the  deceased  woman. 


Funeral  Baked  Meats 

Undoubtedly  many  of  our  readers  have 
heard  the  old,  old  story  of  the  soldier  dying  in 
Fort  Yuma,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  lower 
region  found  it  so  cold  he  had  to  return  for  his 
blankets,  and  the  Needles,  not  to  be  outdone, 
presents  us  with  a parallel  case. 

A number  of  years  ago  a poor  consumptive 
gentleman  arrived  in  the  Needles,  and  finding 
the  atmosphere  of  that  place  rare  and  invig- 
orating, concluded  he  would  make  it  his  home. 
After  residing  in  the  town  beside  the  roaring 
Colorado  for  several  years,  he  faded  away  and 
passed  over  the  silent  river.  By  his  request  his 
body  was  taken  to  Chicago  for  cremation.  A 
number  of  friends  accompanied  the  remains  to 
administer  the  last  sad  rites.  On  their  arrival 
in  the  windy  city  they  sought  out  one  of  the 
many  reduction  works  and  had  a retort  fired  up 
to  the  proper  temperature,  and  the  body  was 
inserted  therein.  The  furnace  fire  raged  and 
seethed  beneath  the  retort  for  a number  of  hours 
and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  concluded  they 
would  take  a peep  to  see  if  the  body  was  proper- 
ly reduced,  and  a door  in  the  retort  being 
opened,  they  were  horrified  to  see  the  gaunt 
and  ghastly  form  of  the  old  man  sitting  bolt  up- 
right and  gazing  out  upon  them  with  a cold,  icy 
stare.  The  frozen  lips  moved  and  in  frigid  tones 
exclaimed : “Gentlemen,  I wish  you  would  please 
shut  that  door;  I always  did  hate  a draught.” 
— Hohave  Miner. 


Last  week  a Mexican  brought  in  a nugget 
which  he  found  while  gulching  near  town  and 
left  it  at  Bell  & Stephens’  store.  Thursday  morn- 
ing it  was  pounded  up  and  found  to  contain  $9 
in  gold.  The  nugget  was  about  one  inch  square, 
of  white  quartz. — Pinos  Altos. 


(Correspondence  Pinos  Altos) 

History  Of  A Scrap 

Indians  and  Troops  at  Howard’s  Wells 
in  1872 

Central,  N.  M.,  July  8 
To  the  editors  of  The  Pinos  Altos. 

As  late  as  1872  I was  a participant  in  a 
fight  with  a party  of  Mr.  Lo’s  gang  at  lonely 
and  desolate  place  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  a place  called  Howard’s  Wells. 
Several  troops  of  cavalry  and  the  headquarters 
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of  our  regiment  were  passing  there  changing 
stations,  going  from  Fort  Stockton  to  Fort  Clark 
in  Texas. 

We  arrived  in  time  to  cut  two  men  loose 
from  their  burning  wagons,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  savages,  sacked  and  plundered 
and  eleven  persons  killed  outright.  These  two 
made  such  a stern  resistance  that  the  savages 
thought  they  would  burn  them  with  the  wagons, 
of  v/hich  there  were  seven,  containing  ordinance 
and  commissary  stores  en  route  to  Fort  Stockton. 
They  had  camped  early  in  the  evening  for  the 
night,  which  gave  the  Indians  plenty  of  tim.e 
to  capture  the  herd,  consisting  of  about  80 
horses  and  mules,  and  it  was  the  herd  of  the 
unfortunate  train  we  had  first  noticed.  They 
had  started  in  a northeasterly  course  and  we 
were  then  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
burning  wagons  and  men  tied  to  them.  Sus- 
picion being  aroused  we  concluded  something 
was  wrong,  and  the  adjutant  was  sent  forward 
to  ascertatin  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  move- 
ment of  the  herd.  He  found  it  was  Indians  and 
so  reported.  Then  there  was  no  time  to  spare. 
We  ourselves  had  a number  of  women  and 
children  along  and  a large  wagon  train,  and  to 
divide  and  split  up  the  command  was  the  only 
thing  left  to  be  done. 

The  Indians  now  turned  and  made  for  the 
large  mountain  range  about  four  or  five  miles 
distant  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande.  All 
the  available  men  started  after  them  gun  in 
hand.  We  overtook  them  at  the  first  table  of 
the  mountain  they  had  just  ascended  and  here 
they  made  a stand  and  prepared  to  fight.  We 
were  about  a quarter  of  a mile  off,  almost  under 
when  they  opened  a terrific  fusillade  of  shot 
upon  us.  We  were  in  an  almost  prairie,  not  a 
bush  or  stone  to  shelter  us  from  their  fire  but 
fortunately  their  aim  was  too  high,  nearly  all 
their  shots  passing  over  our  heads.  We  saw 
that  this  position  would  not  do  and  determined 
to  make  a fight  with  effect.  We  now  started 
to  go  up  the  trail  on  the  bench  where  they  were 
and  succeeded,  when  they  retreated  further  up 
the  mountain.  This  gave  us  an  almost  even 
break  with  them  and  the  fight  became  general 
from  the  rocks  until  we  routed  them  from  their 
position.  It  was  now  almost  dark  and  one  of 
our  officers  was  twice  wounded,  mortally  by 
the  last  shot,  a few  of  our  horses  were  shot  and 
two  men.  We  were  now  compelled  to  retreat 
and  start  for  camp  about  ten  miles.  We  had 


marched  all  day  through  the  heat  and  were 
pretty  well  worn  down.  We  packed  our  wound- 
ed on  pack  mules  the  best  we  could  and  started. 

In  this  fight  we  captured  a woman,  Mrs. 
Gonzales,  whose  husband  had  been  burned  at 
the  wagons  and  her  daughter,  8 years  old,  had 
been  killed;  the  poor  little  girl’s  brains  lay 
scattered  all  over  a rock  which  had  received 
the  fatal  blow.  The  grandmother  of  the  cap- 
tured woman  had  been  shot  through  the  heart, 
she  attempting  to  escape.  Mrs.  Gonzales  told 
us  that  in  the  two  fights  with  them  we  had 
killed  that  she  knew  of  nine  Indians  and  that 
many  more  were  wounded. 

I have  passed  this  spot  several  times  since 
and  the  charred  spots  still  remain,  the  result  of 
Mr.  Lo.  But  those  things  are  fast  fading  away. 

Yours, 

Cyrus 


Serious  Cutting  Scrape 

Lee  Linley  Carves  Jo  Harris.  Probability  That 
The  Wounds  Will  Prove  Fatal 

At  a quarter  past  six  yesterday  morning 
a deadly  fight  took  place  between  Lee  Linley 
and  Jo  Harris.  Linley  had  been  working  for  ’> 
Harris,  who  is  foreman  of  the  H.  W.  ranch  near 
Fleming,  owned  by  Samuel  Harsh.  On  Tuesday, 
Linley  was  with  the  round  up  and  when  ordered 
by  the  foreman  of  the  round  up  to  do  something, 
demurred.  For  this  refusal  to  obey  the  foreman 
on  the  round  up,  Harris  discharged  Linley  who 
went  to  the  book-keeper  at  the  ranch  and  got  ; 
a check  for  his  wages.  On  Wednesday,  after 
Linley  had  gone  to  town,  Harris  came  in  and  ^ 
called  at  Bob  Steele's  Commercial  saloon  for  j 
Linley.  West  Weltey  informed  him  that  Linley  ^ 
had  gone  out  a few  minutes  before.  Harris  said  1 
that  Linley  owed  him  $10  borrowed  money  and  i 
he  would  either  have  to  pay  or  he  would  have  I 
him  arrested.  During  Wednesday  evening  they  ■ 
each  called  for  the  other  at  Bob  Steele’s  several  ■ 
times  but  never  happened  to  both  be  in  the  ■ 
house  at  the  same  time.  At  the  hour  mentioned  ■ 
yesterday  morning  Linley  was  in  Steele’s  saloon  I 
when  Harris  walked  in.  Linley  folded  his  arms  m 
on  his  breast  and  said  “good  morning,  Mr.  ■ 
Harris’’  to  which  Harris  replied,  “good  morn-  ■ 
ing.”  Linley  then  said  to  Harris.  “You  have  I 
been  telling  around  that  I stole  an  H W horse  S 
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yesterday.  Harris  replied,  “I  do  not  know  as 
I said  so.”  Linley  said,  “You  are  a G — d d — n 
liar,  you  did  say  so.”  Harris  made  a motion  to 
strike  him  when  Linley  pulled  out  a large 
pocket  knife,  opened  it  and  held  it  in  a threaten- 
ing manner.  Harris  made  a motion  to  pull  a 
pistol  which  he  wore,  when  Linley  said,  “Pull 
your  pistol,  you  d — n s — of  a b — , pull  your 
pistol.”  They  talked  abusively  to  each  other  a 
few  minutes  when  Harris  seeing  a chance  made 
a rush  and  kicked  Linley  in  the  stomach  causing 
him  to  double  up  and  retreat  backward  in  great 
pain  until  he  got  his  back  against  the  pool  table 
when  he  recovered  somewhat.  West  Weltey 
here  got  between  them  and  stopped  the  row  for 
a minute  or  two  during  which  time  Harris  step- 
ped behind  the  bar  and  laid  his  six-shooter  on 
the  shelf  under  the  bar.  When  he  came  from 
behind  the  bar  the  quarrel  was  renewed  and 
when  near  the  door  of  the  saloon  Linley  repeat- 
edly warned  Harris  to  not  kick  him  again  or  he 
would  cut  him.  Disregarding  this  warning 
Harris  kicked  him  three  or  four  times.  Linley 
closed  with  him  and  tried  to  cut  him  as  Harris 
retreated  to  the  back  room.  On  reaching  the 
back  room  Harris  picked  up  a chair  behind 
him  and  struck  at  Linley  with  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  staggered  over  another  chair  behind  him. 
This  was  Linley’s  opportunity  which  he  quickly 
availed  himself  of,  cutting  and  stabbing  Harris 
viciously  in  the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  upper 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  a most  dangerous  and 
probably  fatal  wound  under  the  short  rib  on 
the  left  side ; this  last  wound  evidently  entered 
the  abdominable  cavity  and  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. Another  in  the  head  seems  to  have 
penetrated  the  skull  but  Harris  was  perfectly 
rational  and  apparently  quite  strong.  He  was 
taken  to  Dr.  Stephen’s  office  where  his  wounds 
were  dressed.  Linley  escaped  and  has  lit  out 
for  parts  unknown.  Harris  has  always  borne 
the  reputation  of  a peaceable,  law  abiding  citi- 
zen, while  Linley  has  the  reputation  of  a would 
be  bad  man. 


FEEDING  CHOICE  STEERS 

Lyons  & Campbell  are  feeding  five  or  six 
hundred  head  of  choice  three-year-old  steers 
on  their  Gila  alfalfa  ranch,  and  so  far  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result.  When  the  steers 
were  taken  from  the  range  they  averaged  about 
800  pounds  and  have  already  put  on  over  200 


pounds  each.  Mr.  Lyons  thinks  that  by  Septem- 
ber they  will  average  about  1300  pounds  and 
will  be  ready  for  market.  They  will  be  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  will  probably  bring  from  $65  to 
$75  each.  The  same  steers  could  not  have  been 
sold  four  weeks  ago  for  more  than  $18  or  $20. 
This  shows  the  great  advantage  of  alfalfa 
farming  in  connection  with  cattle  growing. 


A letter  from  Julius  Wagner  to  J.  M.  Lynch 
states  that  the  twin  brother  of  Mr.  Wagner 
was  shot  dead  recently  at  Monterey,  California, 
by  a hot  fiend.  The  fiend  came  in  and  asked 
for  some  morphia,  which  he  secured  and  started 
off  without  paying  for  it.  Mr.  Wagner  called 
his  attention  to  the  apparent  oversight  when  the 
fiend  turned  and  shot  him  dead.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  children. 


AT  THE  TREMONT.— Paul  J.  Wielandy,  J.  T. 
Lindsley,  W.  Hinch,  St.  Louis;  Anton  Miller, 
Los  Angeles ; S.  Samuels,  Lee  Shellenberger,  Cin- 
cinnati; J.  P.  Hallihan,  San  Jose;  G.  H.  Masher, 
St.  Joe;  Geo.  C.  Scott,  Harry  Bowman,  Albu- 
querque; A.  B.  Laird,  Col.  Smith  and  family, 
Henry  Mansfield,  S.  M.  Ashenfelter,  Deming; 
I.  Laskie,  El  Paso. 

AT  THE  TIMMER.— W.  S.  Bose,  W.  H.  O’Neill, 
Dallas;  L.  Bleumenthal,  Gen.  H.  Robinson,  New 
York;  F.  A.  Martin,  San  Francisco;  Ed  V.  Price, 
St.  Joseph;  E.  Bats,  St.  Louis;  M.  V.  B.  Benson, 
Denver;  C.  F.  Hill,  Leadville;  H.  B.  Holt,  Las 
Cruces;  R.  F.  Stovall,  Bud  Williams,  Deming; 
W.  M.  Maynadier,  U.  S.  Army;  J.  B.  Gilchrist, 
Whitewater;  Robt.  Belton,  W.  H.  Watts,  A. 
Couerschesne,  El  Paso;  H.  J.  Franklin,  La 
Junta;  Chas.  Quigly,  South  Bend. 


From  the  July  24,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Was  He  Murdered 

Some  six  weeks,  or  two  months  ago,  the 
body  of  a man  was  found  about  one-half  mile 
from  Cane  Springs,  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Cook’s  Peak  range  of  mountains  in  this  county. 
The  body  lay  near  the  surface,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  and  was  scantily  covered  with  stones. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Washburne’s 
little  girls,  who  were  herding  sheep  in  the  vi- 
cinity. They  notified  their  father  of  their  dis- 
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covery,  who,  upon  visiting  the  place  found 
everything  as  described.  The  body  had  become 
mummified,  and  a gold  ring  on  one  of  the  little 
fingers  was  the  only  thing  noticed.  The  corpse 
was  not  unwrapped,  as  the  parties  had  doubts 
as  to  their  right  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  constable,  in  whose 
precinct  the  body  was  discovered,  was  notified. 
Notwithstanding  this  notification  not  a solitary 
officer  has  made  a single  effort  to  investigate 
the  case.  They  evidently  considered  that  is  the 
victim  of  what  undoubtedly  was  a cold  blooded 
murder,  was  nothing  more  than  a poor  prospec- 
tor, he  was  not  worthy  of  any  attention. 

The  popular  impression  along  the  Mimbres, 
where  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  is  that 
the  corpse  is  that  of  Julian  Swallow,  a prospec- 
tor and  occasional  book  peddler,  who  was  well 
known  along  the  river  and  at  Central,  where 
he  formerly  resided.  He  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously about  a year  ago.  About  that  time  some 
Mexicans  were  trying  to  dispose  of  some  books, 
in  the  vicinity  of  WhitehilFs  ranch,  among 
others,  Livingston’s  Africa.  Those  parties  were 
undoubtedly  the  murderers,  or  had  cognizance 
of  the  crime.  Had  the  victim  been  a man  of 
wealth  and  in  high  standing  in  the  community, 
and  had  a reward  been  offered  for  the  body, 
our  energetic  officers  might  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  gain  the  reward,  laying  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  the  obligations  of 
the  offices  which  they  swore  to  faithfully  per- 
form. Some  one  has  proven  derelict  in  his  duty, 
and  as  it  is  the  province  of  a newspaper  to  ex- 
pose wrong  wherever  discovered,  the  Enterprise 
makes  the  assertion  unqualifiedly. 


Mike  Slattery,  superintendent  of  the  Wad- 
dingham  Cattle  Co.,  has  lately  sold  6,000  twos 
and  threes,  to  be  delivered  near  the  range,  at 
$14  and  $19,  which  are  better  prices  than  steers 
have  attained  for  some  time  past. — Colfax 
Stockman. 


An  exceedingly  pleasant  party  was  given  at 
the  White  House  ranch  Wednesday  evening  last 
in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Angus  Camp- 
bell. The  party  was  largely  attended  by  friends 
of  the  little  lady,  quite  a number  being  present 
from  Silver  City.  All  of  the  guests  came  away 
wishing  the  charming  hostess  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 


Pre-historic  Ruins 

That  the  Mimbres  valley  was  once  the  site 
of  populous  Aztec  settlements,  everything  goes 
to  prove,  as  all  along  the  river  for  a distance  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles,  evidence  of  former 
occupation  are  plainly  visible.  On  the  lower 
portion  of  the  river,  opposite  the  ranch  of  W. 
H.  Taylor,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  pueblo  are 
seen.  At  a depth  of  seven  feet  from  the  surface, 
foundations  of  large  building  have  been  disr- 
covered,  whilst  all  through  the  valley  as  well 
as  for  miles  along  the  mesa  and  hill  sides  sur- 
rounding, pottery  in  every  conceivable  form  is 
found.  At  one  time,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a doubt,  what  is  now  the  fruitful  Mimbres  val- 
ley, was  a deep  gorge,  which  by  reason  of 
washings  from  the  surrounding  mountains  for 
countless  ages,  has  become  filled  with  layers 
of  silt  for  hundreds  of  feet.  In  a number  of 
places  where  holes  have  been  dug  and  excava- 
tions made,  portions  of  human  skeletons  have 
been  unearthed.  The  pre-historic  residents 
allied  as  they  doubtless  were,  to  the  cliff- 
dwellers,  built  their  habitations  upon  the  hill- 
sides, and  as  the  gorge  became  gradually  filled 
up,  moved  down  into  the  valley  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  Far  back  on  the  mesas,  evidences  of 
crude  ditches  exist,  cut  into  the  rock  and 
cement,  all  trending  in  a general  way,  towards 
the  level  mesas  and  valley  below.  This  vicinity 
is  full  of  interest  for  the  archaeologist,  and  he 
could  spend  weeks  if  not  months,  in  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  pastime.  To  the  antiquary,  the 
Mimbres  valley  and  surrounding  hills  are  filled 
to  repletion  with  interest,  and  the  many  quaint 
figures  and  picturesque  objects  rudely  sculp- 
tured upon  the  rocks,  high  up,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible, are  pleasant  reminder  to  the  people 
of  today  of  the  innocent  tendancies  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  that  section  aeons  of  ages 
before  history  was  made.  We  of  today  can  but 
indifferently  estimate  the  toil  and  patience 
exerted  by  this  primitive  people  to  record  their 
presence,  in  monuments  more  enduring  than 
brass,  and  can  but  view  with  wonder,  the  ad- 
vancement made  through  decades  of  centuries 
down  to  the  present  enlightened  age. 


TIMMER  HOUSE.— J.  H.  Flagler  and  W.  J. 
Evans,  New  York;  P.  Montgomery,  Geo.  H. 
Chick,  W.  A.  Wilson  and  M.  V.  B.  Benson,  Den- 
ver; E.  Strauss,  St.  Louis;  Harry  Essinger,  Las 
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Vegas;  G.  Gasderf,  Santa  Fe;  R.  Belton,  El 
Paso;  J.  B.  Gilchrist,  Whitewater;  G.  E.  Hare, 
Clayton;  Bud  Williams  and  W.  F.  Egidy,  Dem- 
ing;  Col.  John  S.  Crawford  and  John  Fraser, 
Kingston;  T.  Davis,  Lordsburg;  J.  A.  Harlan, 
Rincon;  J.  W.  Nichols,  Albuquerque;  W.  C. 
Hadley,  Lake  Valley;  W.  H.  Llewellyn,  Kansas 
City;  Maurice  Weil,  La  Puerta;  J.  F.  Cook,  So- 
corro; H.  C.  Moore,  Deming;  W.  M.  Lacy  and 
J.  A.  Deaton,  Minneapolis;  Chas.  A.  Bailey, 
Pomona;  S.  B.  Newcomb,  Las  Cruces;  Ralph 
Halloran,  Albuquerque;  Joe  P.  Taggard  and 
G.  W.  Neff,  San  Francisco. 

TREMONT  HOUSE— Wm.  Hink,  Chas.  B.  Kehr- 
man,  J.  T.  Wright,  J.  Gaitzsch,  Phil  Prager,  H. 
Hensley;  J.  P.  Goodlander,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  H. 
Speed,  Separ,  N.  M.;  A.  D.  Speed,  Wellington, 
Kansas;  W.  W.  Stacy,  W.  C.  Harris,  A.  B.  Laird, 
San  Jose ; H.  A.  Lyman,  T.  O.  Francisco,  Omaha ; 
Jno.  A.  Deemer,  Georgetown;  Douglas  Gray,  El 
Paso;  S.  B.  Brillhart,  East  Las  Vegas;  V.  T. 
Bonnot,  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Bonnot’s  Mill,  Mo.; 
David  Eggleston,  Gold  Hill;  S.  H.  Fairchild, 
Kansas  City;  Chas.  E.  Jones,  Pueblo;  A.  Rosen- 
berger,  St.  Joseph;  Felix  Leavick  and  son,  Mo- 
gollons;  P.  R.  Smith,  Deming;  F.  A.  Mitchell, 
Mangas;  Geo.  C.  Eley,  San  Marcial;  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Rubush,  La  Mesa;  David  L.  Evans,  Gila; 
Geo.  C.  Scott,  Albuquerque. 


From  the  July  3L  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Drummer  Gets  A Bellyache 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffin  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Hot  Springs,  where  Mr.  W.  intended  to 
get  relief  for  his  rheumatism  in  the  baths.  At 
a way  station  a drunken  traveling  man  boarded 
the  train  and  was  put  to  bed  in  the  berth  next 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  by  the  porter.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  W.  awoke  with  a dreadful  stitch  in  his  side. 
Like  a good  dutiful  wife,  Mrs.  W.  arose  and 
went  to  the  lavatory  to  make  a strong,  extra 
strong  mustard  plaster  with  which  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  her  liege  lord. 

On  her  return  she  pulled  the  wrong  curtain 
aside  and  placed  the  plaster  upon  the  stomach 
of  the  senseless,  drunken  drummer.  Then  she 
went  to  the  lavatory,  washed  her  hands  and 
returned  to  her  berth,  getting  into  the  right  sec- 
tion and  finding  Mr.  W.  asleep. 

Finally  a loud  groan  was  heard,  then  these 
words:  “Oh,  my  stomach,  my  s-t-o-m-a-c-h. 


oh-h-h!“  This  was  followed  by  “I’ll  never  touch 
another  drop  as  long  as  I live.  Oh,  it’s  burning 
a hole  in  me,  oh-h-h!” 

By  this  time  heads  were  peeping  out  from 
behind  curtains  and  the  porter  was  on  his  way 
to  the  traveling  man’s  berth  and  a cry  of  “Oh, 
my,  there  is  my  stomach!  I’m  dead!”  The 
exclamation  was  topped  off  by  the  mustard 
plaster  being  thrown  out  on  the  aisle  of  the  car. 
The  porter  then  grabbed  the  drummer  and 
shook  him  until  awake.  During  the  first  stages 
of  sensibility  he  muttered : “Oh,  my  stomach 
is  gone,  gone!” 


RUSTICATE  AT  COOK’S  PEAK 

A party  of  Deming  ladies,  Mrs.  Birchfield, 
Mrs.  Singer  of  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  Miss  Lizzie 
Baker,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Miss  Netta  Smith  and  Miss 
Audrey  Smith,  went  up  to  Cook’s  Peak  last 
Tuesday  to  rusticate  a week.  Misses  Susie 
Foster  and  Maud  Wayfield  preceded  them  on 
Saturday. 


Frank  Jones,  Mike  Downes,  Billy  Conant 
and  Rufus  Bover  are  back  from  a big  hunt  and 
fish  in  the  Mogollons.  They  found  plenty  of 
game  and  had  a good  time. 


P.  Gould,  while  hauling  ore  from  the  Klep- 
tomania, met  with  a serious  accident  last  week. 
A pin  came  loose  in  the  coupling,  the  horses 
and  wagon  left  the  road.  Two  of  the  horses  fell 
into  an  abandoned  shaft,  one  killed  and  the 
other  so  badly  crippled  as  to  be  useless.  The 
wagon  was  demolished. 


FAN-TAN  PARTY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Betts  gave  a Progres- 
sive Fan-Tan  party  Wednesday  evening,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Betts’  sister.  Miss  Newcomb,  who 
is  visiting  here  from  Boston.  The  ladies  were 
all  dressed  in  Japanese  costumes,  and  presented 
a very  pretty  and  unique  appearance.  The 
rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  and  every  one 
enjoyed  themselves  to  the  utmost.  There  were 
present:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shoemaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Rivers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newcomb;  Mesdames  Ashenfelter,  Morril 
and  Noel;  Misses  Ada  Martin  and  Emelia  Ott; 
Messrs.  Black,  Cox,  John  Boyle,  Jr.,  and  G.  W. 
Miles. 
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MIMBRES  VALLEY 

A Productive  Farming  and  Fruit 

Growing  Section 

N.  Y.  ANCHETA, 

a pioneer  in  the  valley  and  the  father  of  San 
Lorenzo,  has  a beautiful  place,  planted  to  the 
usual  crops.  An  orchard,  containing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  although  not  exten- 
sive, is  a feature  of  the  place.  Mr.  Ancheta  was 
one  of  the  original  discoverers  of  the  mines  in 
Pinos  Altos,  several  of  which  he  worked  suc- 
cessfully, notably  the  Pacific.  He  is  comfortably 
situated  in  his  declining  years,  and  apart  from 
his  services  rendered  to  the  country  during  his 
long  and  busy  life,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  as  the  worthy  father  of  little  Joe; 
Grant  county’s  distinguished  senator  in  the  29th 
legislative  assembly. 

SIM  EBY, 

another  old  settler,  has  a snug  place,  which  is 
well  cared  for,  and  has  proven  a source  of 
revenue  to  its  owner.  Sim  was  an  old  stage 
driver  in  these  parts,  and  when  the  country  was 
young,  did  good  service  transporting  the  mails 
and  adventurous  travelers  through  the  desolate 
wilds  of  Southern  New  Mexico.  He  had  many 
narrow  escapes,  and  he  is  now  resting  upon  his 
laurels.  During  his  many  tours  of  observation 
through  the  country,  he  visited  this  section 
many  years  ago,  and  chose  the  Mimbres  valley 
as  his  future  home.  He  is  comfortably  situated 
and  deserves  all  the  success  which  may  come 
to  him. 

JIM  SCHWARTZ, 

another  old  timer,  has  anchored  down  to  a life 
of  granger  respectability.  He  has  a pretty  place, 
planted  to  the  usual  valley  crops,  and  is  doing 
comfortably  well.  His  orchard  is  a source  of 
revenue  to  him,  whilst  his  small  fruits  are 
famous  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

WHITEHILL’S, 

at  the  old  Mimbres  crossing,  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  localities  in  the  southwest,  and 
during  the  overland  days  was  a harbor  of  refuge 
for  the  traveler  from  the  states  bound  for  Cali- 
fornia’s golden  shores.  As  Mowry  city,  by  which 
designation  the  place  acquired  an  ephemeral 
reputation  in  the  early  days,  the  place  will  be 
familiar  to  all  old  timers.  Since  the  decadence 


of  the  “city”,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  navigation  on  the  Mimbres  river,  the 
nearest  approach  being  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  canals  for  irrigation  purposes. 
But  little  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  a small  orchard  and  gar- 
den being  the  only  effort  in  that  direction. 
Harvey  H.  Whitehill  is  probably  the  only  in- 
dividual in  the  territory  who  can  properly  lay 
claim  to  owning  an  entire  town,  and  that  fenced 
in.  A number  of  cattle  roam  at  will  through 
the  streets  of  the  once  great  “city”,  and  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  which  once  constituted 
the  settlement  are  now  more  or  less  in  ruins. 


OLD  SETTLERS  REUNION 

A reunion  of  the  old  settlers  of  Grant 
county  will  be  held  on  the  Gila  river,  at  the 
McMillen  crossing,  August  21st,  at  which  it  is 
earnestly  requested  that  all  the  old  settlers  of 
Grant  county  will  be  present.  The  committee 
of  reception,  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Gila,  is  making  extensive  preparations  to  receive 
and  entertain  a big  crowd.  A grand  barbecue 
will  be  spread,  and  no  pains  or  expense  spared 
to  supply  the  inner-man  with  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  quench  the  thirst  and  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a New  Mexico  appetite.  The  Silver 
City  band  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
while  many  prominent  old  settlers  have  been  put 
down  for  speeches.  Let  the  old  settlers  from 
all  over  the  county  turn  out,  and  have  a jolly, 
good  time. 


MOWRY  CITY 

Vicissitudes  of  a Metropolis. — Decayed 
Grandeur. — A Retrospect. 

As  an  historical  neighborhood,  this  place 
will  ever  stand  as  a monument  in  the  long  list 
of  disappointed  ambitions.  The  effete  east  has 
its  pre-revolution  settlements,  the  histories  of 
which  are  familiar  to  every  American  schoolboy; 
the  middle  central  states  of  the  union  have  their 
records  of  endurance  and  bravery,  but  the  far 
west  must  be  conceded  the  banner  for  indomi- 
table pluck  and  perseverance.  The  history  of 
Mowry  City,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Mimbres,  reads  like  a romance. 

Mowry  City,  at  the  old  crossing  of  the 
Mimbres,  occupies  a peculiar  position  in  the 
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niche  of  fame,  and  as  an  evidence  of  western 
thrift,  stands  unparalleled.  At  the  present  day, 
it  wears  an  old  fashioned,  ante-deluvian  appear- 
ance, and  it  might  well  be  mistaken  for  an  old 
habitation  or  stronghold  of  a once  warlike 
people.  The  “city”  was  constructed  of  substan- 
tial stone  and  adobe  houses,  and  when  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  glory,  no  doubt  presented  a truly 
formidable  and  grand  appearance  to  the 
traveler. 

The  place  has  an  historical  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  oldest  settlement  within 
what  are  now  the  borders  of  Grant  county,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Pinos  Altos.  The 
settlement  was  established  about  1858,  by  Syl- 
vester Mowry,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
a first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  U.  S.  artillery.  He 
was  a full-blooded  Yankee,  having  been  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  river.  He  was  of  an 
adventurous  disposition  of  the  Col.  Mulberry 
Sellers  variety  and  was  open  to  any  and  all 
kinds  of  propositions  which  promised  an  imme- 
mediate  reward,  on  a grand  scale.  Whilst  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Yuma,  it  occurred  to  Mowry  that 
the  Mimbres  crossing  offered  unusual  facilities 
for  the  establishment  of  a large  and  remunera- 
tive settlement.  No  sooner  was  the  scheme 
originated,  than  the  doughty  soldier  of  fortune 
took  steps  to  carry  it  into  successful  operation. 
Whether  his  faith  in  the  country  was  real  or 
imaginary,  he  made  it  appear  as  wonderfully 
rich  in  minerals.  At  this  time,  the  Mimbres  river 
Apaches,  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous 
Mangas  Colorado,  held  undisputed  sway  over 
the  entire  country  now  embraced  in  Grant 
county,  as  well  as  what  is  now  Dona  Ana,  and 
a portion  of  Sierra.  Nothing  daunted  at  the 
obstacles  which  beset  his  path,  Mowry  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  out  the  future  city  which  was  to 
become  famous  in  connection  with  his  name. 
He  built  solid  stone  and  adobe  houses,  many  of 
which  still  exist  in  a remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  a third 
of  a century. 

For  years  before  and  after  this  time,  the 
crossing  of  the  Mimbres  was  a station  on  the 
southern  overland  route  from  southwest  Mis- 
souri to  El  Paso,  and  thence  by  way  of  Mesilla 
and  the  Mimbres  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  touch- 
ing at  Tucson  and  the  military  posts  in  Arizona 
and  southern  California. 


Mowry  was  backed  in  his  schemes  by  a 
New  York  company,  to  whom  he  probably  made 
glowing  reports  of  the  agricultural  and  mining 
possibilities,  of  the  country.  He  builded  better 
than  he  knew,  and  if  he  could  return  in  spirit 
form  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs,  he 
would  no  doubt  be  considerably  astonished. 

The  company  published  pamphlets,  maps 
and  prospectuses,  and  among  their  views  was 
Mowry  City  represented  as  a fairly  populous 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Mimbres,  while  in  mid- 
stream steamboats  and  other  crafts  were  plying 
to  and  fro. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Mowry,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  a Yankee,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  was  very  loud  in  his  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government  which  had  educated 
him.  For  his  disloyalty  he  was  imprisoned  in 
California  by  order  of  General  Carleton,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  New  Mexico  depart- 
ment. He  was  a man  of  unusual  ability  and  had 
he  directed  his  energies  in  the  proper  channel, 
he  might  have  become  a man  of  mark.  He  after- 
wards appeared  on  the  San  Pedro  river  in  Ari- 
zona, where  he  built  a smelter  and  obtained  his 
ores  from  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Tombstone. 
Mowry  died  in  London  in  1868,  unwept  and 
unmourned. 

Years  afterwards  R.  V.  Newsham,  who, 
after  leaving  the  service  in  the  famous  Cali- 
fornia column,  became  post-trader  at  Fort  Cum- 
mings, had  a store  at  the  crossing,  but  having 
no  customers,  he  moved  up  to  Silver  City  with 
his  goods,  the  remnant  of  a large  stock.  The 
place  was  for  a long  time  unoccupied  on  account 
of  its  supposed  insalubrity,  and  was  finally 
taken  up  by  old  man  Porter  and  others. 

The  Mimbres  river  derives  its  name  from 
the  Spanish,  mimbres,  meaning  osiers  or  willows. 

In  the  old  stage  coach  days,  those  within 
the  memory  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  Grant 
county  for  twenty  years,  the  almost  deserted 
Mowry  City  was  a favorite  resort  for  road 
agents,  whose  object  was  to  capture  the  silver 
bullion  which  was  shipped  by  Porter,  Bremen, 
Lezinsky,  Col.  Bennett,  Willison,  and  others. 

Upon  one  occasion  Judge  Mullen,  now  of 
this  city,  was  a passenger  on  a buck-board  of 
the  N.  M.  and  T.  company,  and  as  the  team 
neared  the  crossing,  he  recognized  a number  of 
Silver  City  acquaintances,  and  among  others  an 
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individual  known  as  Captain  Stout.  The  captain 
did  not  disturb  the  buck-board  or  its  passengers, 
but  might  have  done  so,  as  he  was  afterwards 
identified  in  Arizona  as  a famous  road  agent, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Yuma  penitentiary. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  over- 
land mail  via  the  Mimbres  was  interrupted,  but 
in  1863  a renewal  of  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mails  was  let,  the  route  being  through  Cook’s 
canyon  to  Mowry  city.  One  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  of  the  coaches  which  came 
through  Cook’s  canyon,  was  laden  with  brave 
determined  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  lived  to  reach  the  Mimbres.  They 
died  fighting  desperately — fighting  as  they  ex- 
pected to  fight,  and  some  miles  this  side  of  Fort 
Cummings,  alongside  of  the  road,  is  a slight 
mound  or  cairn,  under  which  their  bones  repose. 
Brave  men  all  of  them,  who  have  alas!  since 
then  had  many  victims  sent  to  keep  them  com- 
pany. Mangas  Colorado,  chief  of  the  Mimbres 
Apaches,  led  the  hellish  horde  which  extermi- 
nated this  band  of  brave  determined  pioneers. 

Indian  atrocities,  let  us  trust,  have  become 
things  of  the  past,  in  this  vicinity,  and  let  us 
fondly  hope,  will  only  be  referred  to  as  tradi- 
tions. 

Cook’s  Peak,  towering  majestically  as  a 
land  mark,  which  can  be  seen  for  fifty  miles 
in  all  directions,  looks  silently  down  upon  the 
graves  of  innumerable  brave  men,  over  whose 
butchered  remains  the  spectre  sentinel  stands 
a lonely  vigil.  Dozens  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans who  left  their  homes  in  the  full  flush  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  never  reached  their  desti- 
nation, nor  were  they  ever  heard  of  afterwards 
in  life;  their  mangled  remains  are  scattered 
along  the  sides  of  the  Cook’s  canyon  road. 


From  the  August  1,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

There  is  a public  road  between  Pinos  Altos 
and  Silver  City.  There  is  more  traffic  over  that 
road  than  any  other  road  in  Grant  county.  At 
this  writing  it  is  in  a horrible  condition  and  is 
almost  impassable.  We  are  not  positive  but  it 
is  our  impression  that  the  county  commissioners 
are  supposed  to  look  after  such  matters  and  if 
possible  devise  means  to  render  the  county  roads 
passable  for  vehicles.  Hardly  a day  passes  but 
a wagon  is  wrecked  by  rocks  or  cuts  in  the  road, 


yet  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  it.  It  would  take 
but  a few  hundred  dollars  to  place  the  road  in 
good  shape  and  the  least  the  commissioners  can 
do  is  to  appropriate  money  to  repair  it. — Pinos 
Altos. 


A BIG  FIND 

A Contractor  in  Rio  Janerio  Makes  a Haul 

Seventy  million  dollars  in  gold  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  gold  dust,  ornaments  and 
precious  stones,  is  the  comfortable  find  which 
which  a contractor  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  reported  to 
have  made.  He  was  engaged  in  tearing  down 
the  old  castle  of  San  Antonio  and  there  he  dis- 
covered this  gold  mine,  where  it  had  been 
hidden  since  some  time  in  the  last  century. 
Carreo  D.  Caracas,  published  at  Caracas  Vene- 
zuela, in  its  issue  of  July  1st,  gives  a detailed 
report  of  this  discovery  in  an  article  which 
occupies  almost  the  entire  front  page  of  the 
newspaper.  According  to  this  account  the 
find  was  made  by  an  engineer  who  was  tearing 
down  the  castle  of  San  Antonio.  Before  it  was 
converted  into  a castle  San  Antonio  was  a 
monastery  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  its  history  that  the 
treasure  is  supposed  to  have  been  hidden. 
Underneath  the  castle  are  vaults  built  like  the 
corridors  of  a mine  and  in  one  of  these  a large 
number  of  chests  and  bundles  were  discovered. 
The  contract  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle 
stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  a discovery  of 
any  precious  metals  half  of  the  treasure  should 
belong  to  the  state.  The  engineer  promptly  noti- 
fied the  Brazilian  government,  making  a state- 
ment of  the  find  and  soliciting  official  advice 
and  assistance.  His  memorandum  enumerates 
the  following  as  taken  from  the  vaults.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  wooden  boxes  with  iron 
clasps  and  three  locks  on  each,  weight  850  kilo- 
gram, about  two  pounds  each.  Four  cast  iron 
chests  weighing  615  kilograms  each,  sixteen 
leather  sacks  sewed,  weighing  95  kilograms 
each,  806  packages  of  parchment  with  a total 
weight  of  1457  kilograms.  The  boxes  containing 
papers,  26  packages  slightly  damaged.  At  the 
examination  of  the  contents  of  these  chests  and 
packages  resulted  in  a most  astonishing  find. 
The  one  hundred  and  twelve  casks  contained 
gold  money  to  the  value  of  about  $70,000,000 
in  a heap  of  old  Portuguese  crazados,  four 
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ancient  milres  worth  about  50  cents  each  and 
the  accounting  of  the  treasure  was  verified  by 
documents  found  in  the  cases.  Among  the  papers 
was  a receipt  of  Friar  Diasarte  Anton,  superior 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  The  receipt  of  20,000,- 
000  crazados  in  gold  to  be  turned  over  to  Don 
John  as  a trustee  of  honor  upon  his  voyage  to 
Brazil.  These  20,000,000  together  with  2,560 
kilograms  of  gold  powder  contained  in  the 
fourteen  iron  chests  and  945  kilograms  of  gold 
bars,  vessels  and  rich  ornaments  were  to  have 
gone  to  Portugal  aboard  the  Royal  squadron 
of  Caravels  and  Galleons,  which  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Sebastian  was  to  touch  at  Brazil 
en  route  to  Lisboa.  It  is  said  that  when  in  the 
last  century  the  Marquis  of  Pombat,  the  great 
Portuguese  statesman,  demanded  the  remittance 
of  the  above  named  sum.  Father  Anton  buried 
the  treasure  in  the  vaults  of  his  monastery  and 
denied  that  it  had  ever  been  in  his  hands,  de- 
claring that  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
previous  reign.  In  consequence  of  this  denial, 
which  did  not  deceive  the  Marquis,  the  Jesuits 
were  exiled,  from  Brazil  and  Portugal.  The 
twenty-six  packages  were  found  to  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  precious  stones  whose  value 
cannot  be  stated  as  they  have  not  yet  been  ap- 
praised. It  is  something  enormous,  however* 
The  excavation  about  the  castle  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished and  a discovery  of  new  treasure  is  not 
improbable. 


An  Old  Timer’s  Biography 

From  the  National  Republican. 

Col.  Albert  J.  Fountain,  department  com- 
mander, is  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
on  the  southwestern  frontier.  He  is  a born 
leader  of  men,  and  as  a gallant  soldier,  a suc- 
cessful lawyer,  a brilliant  lawyer,  a keen,  for- 
cible writer,  and  a public-spirited  citizen,  he 
has  no  superior.  Col.  Fountain  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1838.  He  migrated  to  California  in 
1854,  and  at  an  early  age  successfully  engaged 
in  literary  work  on  leading  daily  papers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  Co.  E 1st  Cal.  He  was  soon 
promoted  to  be  first  sergeant,  and  marched  with 
his  company,  as  a part  of  Carleton's  column, 
from  California  across  the  deserts  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Grande.  For  gallant 
conduct  in  a fight  with  Apaches  Fountain  was 


commissioned  second  lieutenant.  He  served  in 
New  Mexico  during  the  war.  Upon  his  regiment 
being  mustered  out  in  August,  1864  he  was 
commissioned  as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  a company  of  scouts  and 
guides  against  hostile  Navajoes.  In  1865,  while 
on  this  service,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
remained  an  invalid  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1866  Fountain  removed  to  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Texas, 
was  elected  surveyor  of  the  El  Paso  land  district 
in  1866,  and  in  1868  was  elected  to  represent 
the  El  Paso  district  in  the  state  senate.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  for  four  years  with  great  dis- 
tinction. During  this  period  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Davis  a brigadier  general  of  the 
Texas  state  guard.  In  1874  he  moved  to  Mesilla, 
New  Mexico,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  and  public  men  of  the  territory. 
In  1879  he  organized  a company  of  cavalry  for 
service  against  hostile  Indians,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  of  1879-80 
against  Victorio,  the  hostile  Apache  chief.  When 
the  campaign  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
extermination  of  Victorio  and  his  band,  Capt. 
Fountain’s  company  was  attached  to  the  2nd 
battalion  N.  M.  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned major.  In  1883  southern  New  Mexico 
was  infested  with  organized  bands  of  despera- 
does, who  committed  many  murders  and  rob- 
beries, and  successfully  defied  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  the  progess  of  the  courts.  Gen.  Lionel 
A.  Sheldon,  then  governor  of  New  Mexico,  or- 
dered Fountain  to  take  his  battalion  of  cavalry 
and  destroy  these  bandits.  Taking  two  troops 
of  his  battalion,  Maj.  Fountain  swept  down  upon 
the  bandits,  followed  them  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  in  six  weeks  succeeded  in  utterly 
destroying  the  lawless  bands.  The  grateful  citi- 
zens of  southern  New  Mexico  presented  Maj. 
Fountain  with  a magnificent  service  of  silver  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services,  and  Gov. 
Sheldon  commissioned  him  colonel  of  the  1st 
New  Mexico  cavalry.  This  commission  he  still 
holds.  When  Geronimo  swept  down  upon  the 
settlements  of  southern  New  Mexico  in  1885, 
Col.  Fountain,  with  a battalion  of  his  regiment, 
promptly  took  the  field  against  him  and  re- 
mained in  service  until  the  hostile  chief  was 
driven  back  into  Mexico.  Col.  Fountain  has 
held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  New 
Mexico.  In  1889  he  was  speaker  of  the  house 
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of  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  now 
holds  the  position  of  assistant  United  States 
Attorney.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Grand  Army 
man  and  since  his  election  as  department  com- 
mander, has  infused  new  life  into  the  order  in 
New  Mexico. 


Hon.  Frank  Hubbell,  of  Bernalillo  county, 
was  recently  shot  and  almost  killed  by  a Socorro 
county  desperado  by  the  name  of  Carter.  The 
shooting  was  unjustifiable  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  would-be  murderer  will  get  his  just 
deserts. 


A.  A.  Ault  has  moved  his  family  from  Ha- 
chita  to  this  city,  and  is  busy  hauling  iron  ore 
from  Hanover  to  the  railroad. 


A very  pleasant  card  party  was  given  by 
Miss  Ada  Martin  last  Tuesday  evening.  The 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Obe  Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Betts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Wright,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Moses, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Young,  Mesdames  Utter 
and  Bailey,  Miss  Conway,  Dr.  E.  L.  Stephens, 
Otto  Arnold  and  J.  I.  Brown. 


A party  of  Doming  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Fred  Singer,  Mrs.  Keeler, 
Misses  Lizzie  Baker,  Anna  Birchfield,  Netta 
Smith,  and  Audrey  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
Poe,  John  Roper,  Wm.  Wadle,  J.  L.  Cunning- 
ham, Will  and  Carl  Tossell,  and  Frank  Rhea 
visited  Cook’s  Peak  last  week,  and  succeeded 
in  climbing  to  the  very  top  of  the  Peak.  Mrs. 
Singer  made  a regular,  official  land  entry  of 
the  mountanin  peak,  and  on  completion  of  the 
entry  that  conspicuous  and  interesting  land- 
mark will  become  her  individual  property. 


AN  OUTING  PARTY 

Fishing  in  the  Mogollon.  Games  and 
Outdoor  Sports  of  All  Kinds 

A jolly  fishing  and  summer  outing  party, 
consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Lenoir  and  her  two  accomplished 
daughters.  Misses  Ida  and  Maud,  C.  J.  Luff,  J. 
C.  Pheby,  Nat.  Hicks,  Sam  Hill  and  N.  A.  Osmer, 


have  spent  the  past  six  weeks  at  or  near  the 
Gila  Hot  Springs.  The  party  spent  one  week  on 
the  west  fork  of  the  river,  near  McKinzie’s 
abandoned  ranch — about  27  miles  north  of  the 
springs — fishing  and  exploring.  Between  200 
and  300  fish  were  caught  on  the  trip. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  gathered  wild  flow- 
ers, of  which  the  woods  abound,  and  decorated 
the  lonely  grave  of  J.  J.  Baxter,  who  was  killed 
at  McKinzie’s  ranch  by  Indians  in  1887.  A great 
deal  of  large  game  was  killed,  there  being  no 
hunters  in  that  section  as  yet  this  summer. 

When  the  Enterprise  representative,  accom- 
panied by  William  Swift,  arrived  at  the  springs, 
a dance  was  in  progress  in  honor  of  the  party 
which  had  just  returned.  This  part  of  the  fes- 
tivities was  joined  by  Mrs.  Lou  Gatton  and 
Miss  M.  Drake,  who  are  summering  at  the 
spring,  and  Messrs.  Hill,  Rodgers,  Swift,  the 
reporter  and  a number  of  others.  The  dance 
was  given  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel, 
under  the  auspices  of  James  Hill,  and  was  a 
very  swell  affair.  The  music  was  furnished  by 
Prof.  Anson  Weimer,  and  was  of  the  very 
finest. 

Croquet,  fishing  and  hunting  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  while  dancing  was  enjoyed 
at  night. 

The  party  from  the  Mimbres  were  all  on 
horseback,  having  a wagon  only  to  carry  pro- 
visions, and  would  bound  over  the  hills  like 
deer  on  their  surefooted  steeds.  Several  trips 
were  made  from  the  Springs  to  Mr.  Thompson’s 
ranch  on  the  Mimbres — a distance  of  38  miles 
— and  return  in  one  day  by  the  ladies  of  the 
party. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Hill 
Brothers  to  make  the  hotel  and  springs  attrac- 
tive ; grounds  for  all  kinds  of  games  have  been 
laid  off.  Months  of  pleasure  could  be  enjoyed 
at  this  favorite  resort,  as  the  scenery  is  most 
lovely  and  the  temperature  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. Wild  game  can  be  found  close  by,  and 
fish  caught  by  the  dozens. 

The  hot  sulphur  water,  boiling  as  it  does 
out  of  the  mountain  side,  has  been  confined  to 
pipes  and  tanks,  from  where  it  is  run  into  bath 
and  sweat  rooms  at  any  temperature  desired. 


AT  THE  TREMONT— U.  S.  G.  Todd,  Chicago; 
F.  M.  Prescott,  Pueblo;  C.  E.  Hare,  Clayton;  H. 
D.  Motter,  St.  Joe;  D.  C.  Palmer,  Dallas;  V.  T. 
Bonnott,  Bonnot  Mill,  Mo.;  Frank  Moulton,  W. 
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H.  Sebastia,  J.  C.  Tice,  Mark  Eyxhill,  F.  G.  Bo- 
chow,  B.  Weyl,  San  Francisco ; D.  Flood,  Roches- 
ter; B.  Y.  McKeyes,  Robt.  H.  Hugo,  C.  H.  Dane, 
Joseph  N.  Smith,  Deming;  B.  G.  Wilson,  Las 
Vegas;  Ernest  I.  Cope,  Detroit;  W.  T.  Rand- 
cliffe,  Detroit;  J.  W.  Rallows,  Kingston;  Geo. 
Bowie,  D.  Gray,  El  Paso;  E.  Stevens,  San  Jose; 
W.  C.  Harris,  S.  C.  & N.  railroad;  S.  A.  Alex- 
ander and  wife,  Whitewater;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kings- 
bery.  New  York;  B.  Runkin,  A.  C.  Thoap,  Jno. 
J.  Woods,  J.  P.  Goodlander,  St.  Louis;  T.  W. 
Wirr,  Thompson,  Iowa;  E.  J.  Crocker,  Denver; 
D.  W.  Turner,  Kansas  City;  Chas.  Gaus,  Lake 
Valley;  C.  L.  Hawlet,  Hudson. 


N.  A.  Osmer,  of  Alumnia,  who  has  been 
spending  a few  days  in  town,  left  yesterday  for 
home.  Mr.  Osmer  comes  pretty  near  being  an 
old  timer,  having  arrived  in  Colorado  with  H. 
H.  Whitehill,  which  was — well,  a long  time  ago. 


TIMMER  HOUSE — Lorens  Florall,  St.  Louis; 
Chas.  Goeman  and  A.  F.  Wray,  El  Paso;  Wm. 
G.  Smyser,  Topeka;  G.  Aemerry,  New  York; 
E.  Turner,  North  Carolina;  F.  G.  Bochow,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kimell,  Nebraska  City; 
Mrs.  Sadie  Wilson,  Fallup;  C.  R.  Cutchell, 
Denver;  Chas.  Dennis  and  wife,  Georgetown; 
Robt.  Graham,  Frank  Graham,  D.  R.  Brownell 
and  J.  A.  Speny,  Cooney;  S.  B.  Newcomb,  Las 
Cruces;  A.  W.  Harris,  Kingston;  P.  Mont- 
gomery, Kansas  City;  Geo.  T.  Reed  and  O. 
Bulow,  Pueblo;  J.  W.  Eliel,  Jim  ranch;  C.  F.  W. 
Schmidle,  Burro  Cienega;  T.  W.  Holson,  Lone 
Mountain;  John  R.  Adair  and  D.  V.  Coleman, 
Pinos  Altos;  Bud  Williams,  Deming;  John 
Cooper,  Burros;  J.  N.  Upton,  Mimbres. 


From  the  August  14,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Jim  Williams,  a cowboy,  rode  into  Maxwell 
City,  bent  on  taking  the  town  in  true  cowboy 
style.  He  broke  several  windows,  knocked  out 
the  glasses  and  insulted  every  person  whom  he 
met.  Some  unknown  person  put  a stop  to  his 
fun,  by  sending  a charge  from  a double- 
barrelled  shot  gun  at  him  and  a bullet  from  a 
44-calibre  revolver.  An  examination  showed 
that  100  shot  were  imbedded  in  William’s  abdo- 
men, chest,  face  and  arm.  The  wounds  are  not 
considered  dangerous,  but  Williams  has  been 
taught  a lesson  that  he  will  not  soon  forget. 


They  had  a cattle  roping  tournament  as  a 
part  of  their  fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Solo- 
monville,  Arizona,  and  Billy  Birchfield,  a Dem- 
ing boy,  took  the  first  prize,  fifty  dollars ; aggre- 
gate time,  one  minute  and  eleven  seconds  in 
tying  three  steers. 


The  Apache  Indian  prisoners,  shipped  to 
Fort  Wingate  after  the  abandonment  of  Fort 
Union,  attempted  to  make  a break  for  liberty 
the  other  evening,  their  intentions,  however, 
were  frustrated  by  a troop  of  cavalry  being 
deployed  around  their  camp,  and  all  secured 
and  confined  in  the  post  guard  house.  They 
will  be  transferred  to  Mount  Vernon  barracks, 
Alabama,  in  a few  days. — Elk. 

Chas.  Dickens  and  Mark  Hopkins,  Apache 
Indian  boys  who  have  been  students  at  the  Ra- 
mona school,  left  last  week  for  Carlisle  school, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a year  or  two.  Prof. 
Chase  is  proud  of  these  two  boys.  They  were 
among  the  Geronimo  sympathizers  who  were 
sent  from  San  Carlos  to  Fort  Union,  and  a year 
ago  they  were  brought  to  Santa  Fe  in  shackles 
and  turned  over  to  the  training  of  Ramona. 
They  at  once  displayed  deep  interest  in  their 
studies  and  have  so  far  progressed  as  to  warrant 
sending  them  to  a higher  school. 


There  are  four  antelope  on  the  Diamond 
creek  cattle  range  that  have  taken  up  their 
abode  with  the  cattle,  with  whom  they  graze, 
lick  salt,  and  are  as  tame  as  the  common  herd. 
— Black  Range. 

The  following  persons  have  received  teach- 
ers certificates  in  Sierra  county:  First  grade — 
Miss  Alice  Barnes,  August  Mayer,  S.  A.  Sollen- 
berger  and  L.  T.  Gould.  Second  grade — Mrs. 
Nellie  W.  Miller  and  Miss  Ella  Worden.  Third 
grade — Fred  B.  Harris. 


On  Monday  this  week,  John  Doyle  was 
bound  over  to  Justice  Kendall’s  court  on  a 
charge  made  by  Mrs.  C.  Doyle,  of  shooting  at 
her  through  a back  window  in  her  store.  Al- 
though the  evidence  was  somewhat  conflicting 
the  fact  that  a shot  was  fired  once  before  into 
Mrs.  Doyle’s  house  since  their  separation  on 
account  of  unpleasant  domestic  relations,  prob- 
ably bore  some  weight  in  the  decision  of  the 
present  case.  Doyle  gave  the  required  $1000 
bond  for  his  appearance  at  court. — Rustler. 
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History  Of  The  Santa  Fc  Trail 

Globe  Silver  Belt. 

The  Las  Cruces  (N.M.)  Republican  gives 
an  account  of  a party  of  young  men,  Hugh 
Stephenson,  Lewis  Dutton,  Lucas  Doane,  Joshua 
Sledd,  James  Kirker,  Robert  McNight,  Henry 
Corlew  and  Esteven  Chushie,  who  in  1830, 
“made  the  Santa  Fe  trail  and  marked  the  route 
followed  by  thousands  in  after  years.”  That 
they  marked  the  route  is  contradicted  by 
Gregg’s  Commerce  of  the  Plains,  as  also  by 
Niles  Register.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was 
delivered  in  Santa  Fe  in  1822,  and  the  traffic 
had  increased  to  $120,000  in  1830,  the  year 
in  which  the  Las  Cruces  Republican  claims 
Hugh  Stephenson  and  others  made  the  trail. 

Freight  was  carried  by  pack  animals  until 
1824,  when  wagons  were  introduced  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  making  the  trip  without  diffi- 
culty, were  used  exclusively  after  1825.  In 
January  of  that  year,  through  the  influence  of 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  a bill  was 
passed  by  congress  authorizing  the  marking 
out  a road.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  and  that  of  obtaining 
the  Indians’  consent  to  the  road  and  its  unmo- 
lested use.  The  U.  S.  Commissioners  appointed 
to  conduct  the  survey  were  Benjamin  Reeves, 
George  C.  Sibley  and  Thomas  Maher;  and  Jo- 
seph C.  Brown  as  surveyor. 

In  1825  a party  left  Santa  Fe  in  June  and 
arrived  in  Franklin,  Missouri,  in  August,  with 
500  mules  and  horses,  and  “the  Santa  Fe  trade” 
continued  to  grow  without  intermission  until  the 
present  time.  But  not  without  interruption  from 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  to  report  to  congress,  in  1828, 
in  favor  of  a movable  escort  rather  than  a fixed 
garrison.  The  recommendation  was  given  ef- 
fect in  1829,  and  Major  Riley,  with  four  com- 
panies of  the  6th  infantry,  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, were  detailed  as  the  escort.  Protection 
was  not  continued  the  following  year;  never- 
theless, there  was  an  increase  in  traffic  of  just 
100  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  1821  the  Santa  Fe  trade  may  be  said 
to  have  become  a business  propositon.  Captain 
Glenn,  Mr.  Bicknell  and  Stephen  Cooper  were 
the  pioneers  of  that  commercial  enterprise,  al- 
though small  parties  of  trappers  and  traders 


had  previously  visited  Santa  Fe.  In  1815  Au- 
guste P.  Choteau  and  Julius  de  Mun  formed  a 
partnership  and  went  with  a large  party  to  the 
Upper  Arkansas  to  hunt,  trap  and  trade  with 
the  Indians.  The  following  year  they  visited 
Taos  and  Santa  Fe,  and  were  well  received  by 
Governor  Mainez.  But  there  was  a change  of 
policy  the  following  year  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government,  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  the  “gringos”  were  becoming  too  numerous, 
monopolizing  the  fur  trade,  killing  the  buffa- 
loes for  their  skins,  and  making  merchandise 
of  buffalo  tongues,  a luxury  in  the  states,  and 
even  then  in  the  frontier  village  of  St.  Louis 
they  commanded  a dollar  each. 

Who  is  it  that  has  neither  seen  nor  read  of 
Pike’s  Peak?  If  he  has  not,  he  has  neither 
traveled  nor  read  the  newspapers,  and  is  there- 
fore ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  that  prominent 
bump  (14,147  feet  high)  upon  the  earth’s  sur- 
face derived  its  name  from  that  of  Major 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  an  explorer,  by  authority  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  in  Santa  Fe  in  1807. 
His  condition  on  the  route,  via  the  Conejos, 
across  to  the  Chama,  and  down  that  stream 
past  Ojo  Caliente  and  San  Juan  to  Santa  Fe, 
may  be  inferred  from  inquiries  concerning  him 
and  his  party;  whether  those  men  ragged  ap- 
parel consisting  of  overalls,  breech  cloths, 
leather  coats,  and  without  covering  for  the 
head,  were  a tribe  living  in  houses.  Pike  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general  and  lost  his  life 
in  1813,  at  the  taking  of  Toronto. 

It  was  a misnomer  to  call  the  Santa  Fe  road 
a trail.  On  either  side,  for  miles,  a vast  expanse 
of  level  greensward  relieved  the  solitude  that 
surrounded  you  — unless,  indeed,  there  was 
visible  a band  of  Indians,  a herd  of  buffaloes, 
a prairie  dog  village,  a bunch  of  antelope,  a 
gray  wolf,  badger,  or  long-faced  coyotes,  with 
furtive  glance,  on  a swinging  trot,  putting  a 
deal  of  real  estate  between  them  and  supposed 
danger.  A trip  over  the  plains  abounded  in 
interest.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  lent  en- 
chantment to  the  scene,  the  mirage  so  frequently 
seen  was  not  the  least  interesting  sight.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  nature  denied  the  wayfarer 
fuel,  but  the  buffalo  in  the  plentitude  of  its  na- 
ture, supplied  the  omission,  and  no  one  for  the 
want  of  fuel  was  compelled  to  go  supperless  to 
bed. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  incidents  of  the 
journey  were  being  related  by  “a  tenderfoot,” 
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who  had  just  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  “over  land,” 
from  the  states.  Kit  Carson  and  others  were 
present,  and  among  other  astonishing  things  the 
newcomer  related  was,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  cook  by  a buffalo-chip  fire.  When 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  “Kit”  came  to  his  relief  by  stating 
that  he  had  been  so  frequently  reduced  to  the 
same  necessity  that  he  finally  acquired  such  a 
taste  for  the  chip  that  he  was  induced  to  throw 
away  the  meat  and  eat  the  chip. 

The  writer,  the  senior  of  the  Belt,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  had  some  experience,  can  well  credit 
the  statement  of  the  stranger  and  Carson.  The 
trail  is  now  obliterated,  the  buffaloes  are  gone, 
chips  are  a thing  of  the  past,  railroad  cars  have 
superceded  the  prairie  schooner  and  the  car- 
rion crow,  on  the  trail,  no  longer  revels  upon 
the  decaying  flesh  of  an  overworked  ox  or  mule 
that  fell  from  exhaustion  upon  the  unfenced 
expanse  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  east  of 
Santa  Fe. 


Gabriel  Romero,  the  old  fellow  who  drives 
two  burros  about  town  laden  with  amole  root 
for  sale,  was  made  glad  yesterday  by  Uncle 
Sam  allowing  him  a pension  of  $8  per  month, 
dating  from  July  29,  1890.  He  was  a brave 
soldier  in  his  day  and  was  wounded  in  the  head 
at  the  battle  of  Valverde.  He  also  once  saved 
a federal  garrison  from  destruction  by  rushing 
into  a powder  magazine  and  extinguished  a 
spark  when  the  other  troops  near  at  hand,  in- 
cluding the  lieutenant  in  command,  had  fled  for 
fear  of  their  lives.  Jose  de  la  Cruz  Naranjo,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  another  old  soldier,  has  also  been 
allowed  a similar  amount  on  account  of  disabili- 
ties contracted  while  in  the  country’s  service. 
Both  of  these  pensions  were  secured  through 
Attorney  B.  M.  Read,  the  latter  being  the  sixth 
pension  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  for  old  sol- 
diers here  under  the  new  pension  act.  — New 
Mexican. 


A special  to  the  Herald  from  Severance, 
Kansas,  where  the  Freeman  murder  occurred, 
yesterday,  says  that  Mrs.  K.  D.  Smith,  whose 
son  married  a daughter  of  Samuel  Freeman, 
the  man  who  shot  his  wife,  child  and  himself, 
was  so  shocked  when  she  heard  of  the  tragedy, 
that  she  was  taken  violently  ill  and  died  within 
a few  hours. 


FRISCO  FUN 

Fish,  Flesh  and  Fowl — An  Experience 
With  Bruin 

Pleasanton,  Socorro  County,  N.  M. 

August  3rd,  1891 

Written  for  the  Enterprise. 

It  having  been  a long  time  since  I wrote 
you  I concluded  to  give  you  a few  lines  of 
gossip.  If  you  think  the  same  worthy  of  publi- 
cation, all  right,  otherwise  you  know  what  to 
do  with  the  manuscript. 

The  settlement  of  Pleasanton  has  been 
going  backward  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
and  but  a few  persons  now  inhabit  this  delight- 
ful valley  compared  with  the  population  of  three 
or  four  years  ago.  This  is  owing  to  the  exodus 
of  the  Mormons  who  practically  owned  a good 
portion  of  the  valley.  The  crops  are  looking 
fine  and  alfalfa  will  be  a grand  success. 

The  cattle  are  in  fine  condition  notwithstand- 
ing the  prolonged  drouth. 

Mr.  Bush,  who  broke  his  arm  about  two 
weeks  ago  by  falling  from  a mowing  machine, 
is  getting  along  splendidly.  He  set  the  broken 
limb  himself  and  to  all  appearances  made  an 
excellent  job  of  it.  He  has  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  respect  to  broken  limbs,  as  he 
had  one  of  his  legs  broken  on  two  different 
occasions  a few  years  ago  and  for  want  of  a 
surgeon  set  the  fractured  limb  himself  and  with 
a degree  of  success  that  some  surgeons  might 
well  be  proud  of. 

J.  J.  Bell  and  family  and  P.  M.  McPerson 
are  in  camp  on  Whitewater  opposite  Mr.  Bush’s 
residence.  They  are  all  having  a splendid  time 
and  living  off  the  fat  land.  Hunting  and  fishing 
is  their  chief  amusement,  the  writer  being  tired, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  camped  with  them  last 
Sunday  evening.  The  bill  of  fare  was  quail 
fried  a la  mode,  spring  chicken  fricassed,  stew- 
ed wild  pigeons,  Whitewater  speckled  trout, 
sweet  milk  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hanna,  Mrs. 
Bush’s  daughter,  roasting  ears,  cabbage  and 
potatoes  furnished  from  Mrs.  Bush’s  garden, 
etc.,  of  various  kinds  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  my  hunger  and  thirst  was 
satisfactorily  appeased.  Mr.  McPherson  is  a 
genial  fellow  in  camp.  He  told  me  he  received 
a scare  the  second  day  he  was  in  camp  that 
turned  a large  number  of  hairs  on  his  head  gray. 
By  invitation  of  Mr.  Bush  he  went  up  to  the 
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source  of  one  of  the  main  prongs  of  Whitewater 
in  order  to  see  the  fine  spring  at  its  head  and 
taste  its  pure  cool  water,  while  making  his  way 
through  the  dense  bushes  and  undergrowth,  he 
heard  the  well  known  grunt  of  a surprised  bear. 
Bruin  was  lying  in  the  bushes,  cooling  himself 
off  in  the  stream.  McPherson  had  no  fire  arms 
with  him.  He  made  a spring  backward,  fell 
over  a log  into  the  stream,  sprained  his  ankle 
and  otherwise  was  badly  shaken  up.  He  came 
limping  into  camp  without  a hat  and  as  white 
as  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be.  He  was  suffering 
with  his  ankle  when  I left  but  he  says  he  don’t 
mind  that  half  as  bad  as  the  fright  he  received. 
He  half  suspects  that  Mr.  Bush  set  up  a job 
on  him. 

Freighting  is  very  light  now  between  the 
Mogollons  and  Silver  City,  and  the  freighters 
are  bitterly  complaining. 

Campbell,  who  was  killed  by  Indians  a 
short  time  ago,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  Enterprise,  was  killed  in  his  garden  in  front 
of  his  house  about  three  miles  from  Mr.  Bush’s 
place  on  Whitewater.  He  had  been  killed  about 
eight  days  before  there  was  any  suspicion  of 
his  death.  He  was  shot  through  the  back,  the 
ball  passing  through  or  near  the  region  of  the 
heart.  He  was  working  in  his  garden  at  the 
time  as  evidenced  by  the  garden  tools  lying 
near  the  body.  The  house  was  plundered  and 
everything  taken  that  could  be  found.  At  the 
time  of  the  killing  one  of  Mr.  Bush’s  horses  was 
stolen  from  Campbell  but  the  animal  somehow 
got  away  and  came  home  a few  days  after- 
wards. Moccasin  tracks  were  discovered  about 
Campbell’s  house  and  a man  having  been  killed 
on  the  Blue  about  the  same  time  together  with 
but  other  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  these 
depredations  were  committed  by  Indians. 

It  is  reported  in  the  neighborhood  that  J. 
J.  Bell  is  writing  a novel  or  book,  the  title  of 
which  will  be  “How  to  make  an  honest  living 
without  work.”  If  he  succeeds  in  demonstrating 
his  proposition  his  book  ought  to  have  an  im- 
mense sale.  More  anon. 

FRISCO. 


Chas.  Metcalf  captured  a large  young 
eagle  near  his  ranch  on  the  Mangas  recently. 
The  proud  bird  can  be  seen  at  George  Jones 
meat  market. 


Word  was  received  in  this  city  Wednesdaj 
of  the  killing  on  the  Mimbres  of  Anastacio  Pa^ 
dilla,  by  W.  N.  Fowler.  Padilla  was  working 
for  Fowler,  and  was  killed  in  a field  while  ai 
work,  by  an  ax  in  the  hands  of  Fowler.  Officers 
have  been  sent  out  to  arrest  Fowler. 


Isrido  Licano  was  arrested  at  Pinos  Altos 
last  week  for  wife  beating  and  horse  stealing 
Isrido  stands  a fair  show  of  visiting  Santa  Fe. 


Prof.  Chas.  Howard,  the  balloonist,  has 
been  engaged  to  make  a balloon  ascension  anc 
parachute  jump  at  the  old  settlers  reunion  on  the 
Gila,  August  21.  The  professor  has  wired  thal 
he  will  be  there,  which  will  add  another  anc 
a very  interesting  feature  to  the  reunion. 


Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Cadwell,  the  “Ricolite 
Queen,”  accompanied  by  her  superintendent 
H.  Fitzsimmons,  left  for  the  quarries  Tuesdaj 
last.  The  marble  is  now  being  hauled  to  Lords- 
burg  and  will  be  shipped  from  there  to  Chicagc 
and  other  eastern  points. 


A shooting  scrape  occurred  at  Central  Sun- 
day last,  in  which  Albert  Chapel,  a soldier  dis- 
charged only  a few  days  since,  was  killed  bj 
Thos.  N.  Fitsch,  a soldier.  Both  were  colored 
The  trouble  grew  out  of  a dispute  over  a frai 
sister.  Chapel  lived  about  two  hours  after  being 
shot.  Fitsch  is  now  in  jail. 


The  Pinos  Altos  complains  of  tought 
throwing  stones  through  the  windows  of  the 
buildings  in  that  camp.  Such  rowdyism  should 
be  stopped. 


Levi  Baldwin,  of  Socorro  county,  has  beer 
for  the  past  three  weeks  with  his  herd  of  250C 
cattle,  which  he  is  driving  to  Kansas.  The  resuli 
of  his  experiment  of  driving  instead  of  shipping 
has  been  entirely  too  rough  for  a considerable 
portion  of  the  distance  through  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.  He  has 
sustained  but  little  loss  and  the  cattle  are  now 
doing  well,  as  the  grass  on  the  range  is  fine, 
but  had  it  not  been  an  exceptionally  good  year, 
his  experiment  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a costly  one. 
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Eighty-eight  New  Mexico  steers  sold  in 
Kansas  City  on  Monday  at  $1.80  per  hundred, 
and  averaged  803  pounds.  If  any  stock  grower 
can  figure  out  a profit  in  raising  steers  for  such 
money  he  can  make  figures  lie.  Scrub  stock 
will  no  longer  pay,  as  feeders  testfy  by  the 
prices  they  offer  that  they  have  not  found  them 
profitable,  and  the  returns  from  scrubs  shipped 
to  the  markets  show  that  no  one  but  the  canners 
want  them,  and  they  are  in  position  to  make 
their  prices,  having  no  competition.  Range  men 
may  argue  that  pure  bred  and  high  grade  bulls 
will  do  no  service  on  the  range,  and  if  it  is  a 
fact  they  might  as  well  quit  the  business,  as  it 
is  certain  no  money  can  be  made  raising  scrubs. 


Wm.  Mason  robbed  Pap  Seed  of  75c  in 
Central,  and  got  30  days  in  the  county  jail  for 
so  doing. — Pinos  Altos. 


From  the  August  21.  1891.  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A young  man  named  Bert  Nickerbocker, 
living  near  San  Juan,  was  brought  to  Ouray, 
Colorado,  and  taken  to  the  hospital  Sunday 
evening  suffering  from  an  accident  that  will  cost 
him  one  of  his  hands.  While  on  horseback  and 
roping  a cow  the  rope  got  wound  around  his 
wrist  and  being  pressed  against  the  saddle  was 
almost  pulled  off. 


Like  Dantc^s  Inferno 

A Veritable  River  of  Fire  and  a Gigantic  Tidal 
Wave.  The  Screams  of  Terrorized  Indians 
and  the  Bellowing  of  Cattle  in  Their 
Mad  Rush  to  Escape. 

A recent  dispatch  from  Yuma  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  terrible  earthquake 
which  visited  Lower  California: 

The  great  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  of 
July  30th  in  the  gulf  of  California  and  Cocopah 
country  continues  to  be  the  principal  topic  of 
interest.  Arrivals  from  these  places  are  few, 
but  are  immediately  seized  upon  for  the  latest 
news  from  what  has  apparently  developed  into 
a country  of  surprises  and  extraordinary  sur- 
prises. 

A correspondent  recently  had  an  interview 
with  Miguel  and  Shampore,  two  sturdy  Cocopah 


Indians,  who  arrived  from  the  lower  country 
Sunday.  Their  statement  corroborates  the  one 
made  by  Gardner. 

Both  Indians  live  in  Lower  California  near 
the  Colorado  river,  and  say  that  early  Thursday 
morning  they  expected  something  very  unusual 
to  occur,  as  the  hundreds  volcanoes,  some  thirty 
miles  distant,  had  suddenly  become  very  active 
and  turbulent,  throwing  up  immense  quantities 
of  lava  and  a black  smoke  like  vapor.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  eruption,  not  only  in  the  force, 
but  the  change  from  mud  volcanoes,  was  some- 
thing that  appalled  the  entire  Cocopah  tribe. 
The  volcanoes  continued  to  increase  the  violence 
of  the  upheaval  until  the  noise  when  at  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  was  simply  deafening. 

The  air  became  oppressively  heavy,  and 
breathing  was  difficult.  Many  of  the  infant 
Cocopah  Indians  were  asphyxiated.  Suddenly 
a crash  of  thunder  and  flashing  lightning  clear- 
ed the  atmosphere  and  the  poor  Indians  were 
hopeful  that  all  danger  had  passed  when  the 
water  of  the  river  became  agitated  and  great 
clouds  of  mist  arose  hundreds  of  feet. 

The  violence  of  the  river’s  action  became 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  arose  with  a rapidity 
which  was  simply  frightful.  The  Indians  hur- 
ried back  to  their  homes,  the  greedy  water  of 
the  tidal  wave  following  them  on,  swallowing 
their  cattle,  horses  and  fields  of  grain,  driving 
them  to  the  mesa,  over  100  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  spray  from  the  angry  water 
even  then  reached  them.  About  7 o’clock  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  below  tried  to 
unite,  and  a good  genuine  earthquake  warned 
the  warriors  of  the  Cocopath  nation  that  a new 
kind  of  danger  had  befallen  their  people. 

The  force  of  the  first  shock  was  exceed- 
ingly violent,  and  increased  with  intensified 
force  until  the  fourth  and  supposedly  the  last, 
when  every  man,  woman  and  child  were  thrown 
down,  many  being  seriously  hurt. 

With  cries  of  terror  they  tried  to  arise  but 
failed,  several  most  horribly,  as  they  fell  into 
the  great,  gasping  fissures  in  the  earth’s  crust, 
which  convulsively  opened  and  closed.  Great 
clouds  of  reddish-brown  dust  filled  the  air, 
giving  the  darkened  surroundings  even  a more 
supernatural  appearance  than  that  which  al- 
ready enveloped  it. 

The  deep  rumbling  of  the  earthquake;  the 
artillery-like  explosion  of  the  fiery  volcanoes, 
he  cries  of  the  frightened  men,  women  and 
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children,  the  bellowing  of  the  crazed  cattle  all 
served  to  be  but  the  proper  chorus  for  the  ter- 
rible drama  which  was  being  presented.  The 
terror  of  the  place  seemer  to  grow  greater 
moment  by  moment,  when,  as  if  by  some  sudden 
intuition,  the  Indians,  who  were  not  injured  by 
the  transpiring  phenomena,  broke  out  in  a 
hoarse  cry  of  distress  and  ran  like  the  wild  wind 
up  the  river  bank  toward  Hanlon's.  Many  soon 
succumbed,  but  Miguel  and  Shampore  even- 
tually made  their  way  to  Yuma,  and  the  above 
is  the  account  of  their  experience. 

Jose  Perez,  a cattleman  who  arrived  this 
afternoon  from  Lerdo,  says  that  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  earthquake  he  had  a force  of  men  build- 
ing a fence,  inclosing  a space  of  ground  which 
he  intended  using  as  a cattle  corral.  He  had 
five  men  at  work,  and  went  out  on  a spirited 
horse,  his  usual  mount,  to  see  how  his  workmen 
were  getting  on  with  their  work. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  he  found  that  they 
were  confusedly  and  excitedly  trying  to  keep  a 
section  of  the  fence  already  built  in  an  upright 
position.  Jumping  down  from  his  horse  he 
found  the  earth  somewhat  unsteady,  and  in  a 
moment  discovered  that  he  had  straddled  a first- 
class  earthquake,  and  with  the  ejaculation  of 
“tremblor,"  suddenly  sat  down  and  devoutly 
prayed. 

His  workmen  rapidly  followed  suit. 

In  the  midst  of  their  devotions  the  hundred- 
foot  tidal  wave  showed  up.  Prayers  were  cut 
short,  and  jumping  over  cracks  and  crevasses 
in  the  roadway,  the  Andrade  hill  was  reached. 
From  that  peak,  Perez  states  that  the  sight  was 
grandly  sublime.  Across  the  Colorado  the 
angry  turbulent  volcanoes  could  be  seen  in  the 
height  of  activity  and  brilliant  eruption.  On 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  some  distance  beyond 
its  banks  could  be  seen  the  reddish-colored, 
foam-covered  water,  rushing  ahead  at  a height 
of  fully  100  feet. 

Below  Lerdo  could  be  seen  a side  river  of 
bluish  purple  fire  flowing  down  into  the  Colo- 
rado near  the  gulf,  where  it  steamed,  sputtered 
and  added  more  to  the  general  confusion.  The 
river  of  fire  is  undoubtedly  from  the  sulphur 
mountain,  which  it  is  feared,  has  been  set  on 
fire  from  the  volume  of  burning  and  inflam- 
mable material  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes, 
which  heretofore  have  never  been  known  to  be 
guilty  of  anything  worse  than  an  occasional  spit 
of  hot  water. 


Mr.  Perez  stated  also  that  Gardner's  de-  ■ 
scription  of  the  great  fissure  in  the  bed  of  the  I 
Colorado  river  is  correct,  but  that  it  occurred  I 
late  in  the  evening  instead  of  in  the  forenoon,  1 
and  that,  although  the  river  flows  into  the  un-  1 
fathomed  crevice,  considerable  water  flows  on  I 
each  side  of  it  and  down  to  the  gulf  of  Cali-  I 
fornia.  I 

Much  property  was  destroyed.  The  most  I 
important  and  valuable  of  which  was  the  ranch  I 
of  Charles  Townsend,  a breeder  of  fine  live-  I 
stock,  who  not  only  lost  his  handsome  residence,  I 
but  every  stable  and  building  on  the  place,  all  I 
being  leveled  by  the  earthquake.  I 

Three  men  who  left  several  weeks  ago  on  I 
a trip  to  the  gulf  have  not  been  seen  at  Lerdo  I 
since  last  Thursday,  and  it  is  feared  they  have  f 
perished.  Their  names  are  James  Milton,  George  i 
Larsen  and  Tom  Thurson.  ? 

The  most  striking  phenomenon  produced  ) 

by  the  tremblor  was  a chasm  three  feet  wide 
and  beween  200  and  300  feet  long.  Although 
wegihts  attached  to  lines  several  hundred  feet 
in  length  were  let  down,  no  bottom  could  be 
found. 

From  this  remarkable  fissure  issues  a smoky 
vapor  which  disappears  after  a few  hours,  but 
the  air  in  the  neighborhood  is  permeated  with 
a gaseous  odor  very  irritating  to  the  lungs.  The 
people  in  the  neighborhood  are  very  much  ■; 

alarmed,  fearing  a repetition  of  the  earthquake,  i 
and  the  superstitious  Indians  are  holding  reli- 
gious rites  to  placate  the  Evil  One. 


KINGSTON 

The  Mineral  Gem  of  the  Great  Southwest 

The  great  producers  of  the  Kingston  dis- 
trict are  the  Bullion,  with  a record  of  $250,000 
besides  $30,000  expended  in  dead  work,  the  ’ 
Superior  with  $250,000,  the  Comstock  with 
$680,000,  the  Lady  Franklin  $900,000,  the  Illi-  • 
nois,  Andy  Johnson  and  Brush  Heap  which  have  i 
produced  $400,000  and  are  still  producing,  and 
many  others,  whose  product  we  are  unable  to  f 
give.  i 


A mining  deal  of  much  importance  to  the 
Hillsboro  district  was  recorded  by  county  clerk 
Webster  the  other  day.  On  July  28th  Simon 
Leyser  and  Johanna  Leyser,  late  of  Hillsboro 
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and  now  of  Chicago,  sold  to  Lee  Rubens  and 
wife,  of  Chicago,  the  property  known  as  “The 
Eldorado  Lode  Mining  Claim"  in  the  Animas 
Peak  district,  the  consideration  being  $100,000. 
On  July  29th  Lee  Rubens  and  wife  sold  “The 
Eldorado  Lode  Mining  Claim"  for  a considera- 
tion of  $993,000  to  the  Eldorado  Mining  Com- 
pany. This  company  is  presumed  to  be  com- 
posed of  German  capitalists,  now  in  this  country. 
It  is  understood  that  work  will  be  commenced 
at  once  and  prosecuted  on  a large  scale. — Ad- 
vocate. 


List  of  persons  drawn  as  jurors  for  the 
September  term  1891,  of  the  United  States  court 
for  the  third  judicial  district  of  New  Mexico. 

GRAND  JURY 

William  Stockton,  R.  H.  Speed,  Peter  Wag- 
ner, George  D.  Jones,  Peter  Gould,  Thomas 
Holloway,  James  Colson,  John  Henry,  E.  E. 
Stegman,  W.  G.  McAfee,  Joseph  Berger,  James 
Thwaits,  Walter  Wilkerson,  J.  B.  Warren,  W. 
H.  Kane,  G.  E.  Clark,  of  Grant  county;  H.  W. 
Porter,  Serafin  Gonzales,  Jose  Benito  Jaramillo, 
T.  W.  Egan,  of  Sierra  county;  Jose  Arias,  Faus- 
tino  Marcos,  J.  J.  McAfee,  Hilario  Abalos,  Mar- 
cos Chavez,  Ignacio  Padilla,  A.  J.  Buchoz,  of 
Dona  Ana  county. 

PETIT  JURY 

D.  A.  McClellan,  Jesse  Thomas,  Baylor 
Shannon,  F.  C.  Bell,  Theodore  Groesh,  H.  P. 
Olcutt,  George  Wesley,  .Erichus  Smith,  D.  C 
Hobart,  Clark  Rodgers,  Antonio  Padra,  David 
J.  Doran,  John  J.  Martin,  H.  V.  Whitehill, 
George  Richardson,  E.  C.  Hartford,  Samuel 
Eckles,  J.  J.  Turner,  Jos.  Herring,  W.  W.  Wal- 
lace, of  Grant  county;  Espiridion  Tafoya,  W.  C. 
Purple,  F.  P.  Seiglitz,  James  Kennedy,  Jose  L. 
Montoya,  of  Sierra  county;  Felipe  Candelaria, 
Henry  Bignell,  Margarito  Perez,  E.  D.  Litzey, 
Reuben  Richards,  E.  A.  Herron,  Jacob  Wer- 
thein,  W.  J.  Ward,  Jr.,  Mike  Bamert,  of  Dona 
Ana  county. 


Sandy  McCorkle,  foreman  of  the  Key,  met 
with  an  accident  last  week  which  came  near 
depriving  him  of  his  right  hand.  A rock  weigh- 
ing three  or  four  hundred  pounds  fell,  mashing 
his  hand  as  flat  as  the  proverbial  pancake.  No 
bones  were  broken,  but  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore Sandy  will  be  able  to  do  a day’s  work. 


Clayton  To  Die 

Nearly  all  of  the  people  of  this  county 
know  Clayton,  who  several  years  ago  made  a 
race  from  this  city  to  Doming  with  a horse  vs. 
bicycle.  About  a year  ago  Clayton,  with  his 
partner.  Doc.  Bolton,  killed  S.  H.  Cavitt,  in 
Juarez,  Mexico.  Bolton  subsequently  made  his 
escape,  Clayton  refusing  to  leave  the  prison. 
Clayton  was  tried  and  convicted  and  appealed 
to  the  higher  court  at  Chihuahua.  The  higher 
court  has  now  confirmed  the  sentence  and  he 
will  soon  be  shot.  Bolton’s  whereabouts  at  the 
present  time  is  not  known,  but  only  a few  weeks 
ago  was  in  Grant  county. 


Bob  Campbell,  of  Doming,  fell  into  a 65- 
foot  well  one  night  last  week,  from  which  he 
was  extricated  the  next  morning  about  daylight. 
With  Bob’s  usual  luck  he  came  through  his  ad- 
venture without  a scratch.  You  can’t  kill  a good 
man. 


Miss  J.  Gaddis  came  in  from  the  Mogollons 
this  week  having  finished  her  school  there. 
When  she  alighted  at  the  Broadway  hotel  she 
left  a very  fat  purse  on  the  seat  of  the  coach. 
When  the  loss  was  discovered  she  immediately 
visited  the  Pioneer  corral  and  found  that  the 
honest  driver  had  taken  good  care  of  the  purse, 
awaiting  a call  from  its  owner. 


A very  pleasant  Tiddledy  Winks  party  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Ada  Martin  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  which  four  or  five  joyous 
hours  were  whiled  away.  Among  those  present 
were:  Misses  Lumley,  Mary  Runyan,  Frank 
Newcomb,  Mabelle  Gilbert,  Emelia  and  Frances 
Ott,  Mary  Kephart  and  Mrs.  Morrill,  Messrs.  R. 
L.  Black,  Con  Sullivan,  Bert  Gilbert,  Otto  Ar- 
nold, J.  S.  Carter,  G.  W.  Miles  and  John  Ott. 


J.  J.  Bell  and  family  and  P.  McPherson 
have  returned  from  their  camping  expedition  on 
the  Whitewater,  much  refreshed  from  the  trip. 
Me  met  with  a narrow  escape  from  instant  death 
while  out  hunting.  He  was  sitting  on  an  im- 
mense balancing  rock.  His  weight  was  sufficient 
to  start  the  rock  rolling  down  a steep  precipice, 
but  Me  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  behind  the 
rock,  which  saved  his  life.  Had  he  fallen  in 
front  of  the  rock  he  never  would  have  known 
what  hurt  him. 
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Gould  Caught 

“Windy  Dick”  Huber,  Clark  and  Gould, 
three  of  the  escaped  prisoners  from  the  pen  at 
Santa  Fe,  were  at  Fairview  last  Friday,  and 
went  from  there  by  way  of  Diamond  creek  to 
Grozur’s  ranch,  from  which  point  they  have 
not  so  far  been  traced.  Huber  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  will  no  doubt  be  bold 
enough  to  take  his  companions  to  some  of  his 
old  haunts  in  this  section.  The  territory  will  pay 
a reward  of  $100  each  for  the  capture  and  return 
of  the  convicts  and  miners  and  ranchmen  will 
do  well  to  look  out  for  them. 

Late  last  evening  the  prisoner  acknowledg- 
ed that  his  name  was  Gould,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  the  escaped  convicts.  He  was  tried  here 
on  a charge  of  venue  from  Dona  Ana.  Buck 
Balbreth  was  then  in  charge  of  the  jail  but  did 
not  recognize  Gould  until  after  the  prisoner 
acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of  the  men 
wanted. 


W.  N.  Fowler,  who  killed  Anastacio  Padilla 
on  the  Mimbres  last  week,  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
rested although  several  officers  have  been  out 
after  him. 


A large  number  of  people  left  the  city  yes- 
terday for  the  Gila  to  attend  the  old  settlers’  re- 
union. Among  those  who  left,  the  Enterprise 
noticed  George  D.  Jones  and  family.  Doc  War- 
ner and  family,  O.  C.  Hinman  and  family,  Mrs. 
O.  E.  Colby,  Mrs.  Julia  Black,  James  Matthews 
and  family,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kane,  Frank  Jones,  Bob 
Steele,  C.  E.  Leonard,  Fred  Michael,  SamEckles, 
Jr.,  John  Morehead,  and  a number  of  others. 
All  of  the  rigs  in  the  city  were  engaged  for  the 
occasion.  The  Silver  City  band  left  yesterday 
afternoon. 


Honor  Roll  Of  Cooney  School 

John  Cooney,  Robert  Carmichael,  James 
Kerr,  George  Maxwell,  Kelly  Shelton,  George 
and  Mattie  York  and  John  Vingoe. 

The  above  are  the  pupils  who  excelled  in 
scholarship  and  punctuality  during  the  term 
ending  August  14th. 


From  the  August  28,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

OLD  SETTLERS 

Hold  High  Jinks  on  the  Gila.  A Gorgeous  Feast. 
A Pleasant  Gathering. 

Wit,  Wisdom  and  Folly. — Music,  Mirth 
and  Dancing. 

Way  down  upon  the  Gila  River, 

Where  the  Gila  monsters  stay, 

I wander  around  without  any  kiver, 

And  to-morrow  h — will  be  to  pay. 

His  chorus  was: 

Oh  yes  Fm  cold  and  lonely. 

In  this  jungle  where  I roam, 

I am  freezing  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila 
For  I left  my  blankets  all  at  home. 

He  is  still  alive  however,  and  if  any  one 
is  heard  on  the  streets  lecturing  on  the  necessity 
of  taking  blankets  along  when  you  leave  home, 
you  may  be  assured  you  can  point  out  the 
frozen  poet. 


Railroad  Accident 

Tuesday  about  noon,  a light  engine  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  two  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  jumped  the 
track  and  ran  into  the  company’s  pump-house, 
at  that  point,  completely  wrecking  the  latter. 

The  engine  was  in  charge  of  Conductor 
Starr,  who  with  his  two  brakemen,  was  riding 
on  the  pilot.  As  the  engine  left  the  rails.  Con- 
ductor Starr,  it  is  supposed,  jumped  and  was 
caught  under  the  engine,  killing  him  instantly 
and  mangling  his  body  horribly.  Brakeman  J. 
H.  Mudge  received  several  severe  scalp  wounds, 
his  left  hand  split  open,  and  right  leg  very 
badly  cut.  If  he  has  received  no  internal  in- 
juries he  may  survive.  The  other  brakeman 
escaped  with  a general  shaking  and  was  insen- 
sible for  nearly  an  hour.  The  engineer,  Mc- 
Ginnis, received  a bad  flesh  wound  extending 
across  the  forehead,  several  small  cuts  on  the 
scalp  and  is  badly  bruised  around  the  chest. 
His  fireman  escaped  without  a scratch  as,;  did 
a six  year  old  boy  who  was  on  the  engine  at 
the  time.  , 

The  engine  is  nearly  a total  wreck  and  is 
lying  on  her  side,  twenty  feet  from  the  track. 
It  is  supposed  she  climbed;  the  ifrog,  and  the 
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guard  rail  not  holding  her,  she  left  the  rails. 

Engineer  McGinnis,  bleeding,  stunned  and 
blinded  by  blood  and  injuries,  showed  great 
presence  of  mind  by  running  back  nearly  half 
a mile  and  flagging  the  east-bound  passenger 
train  which  was  only  five  minutes  behind  them. 
The  wreck  occurred  just  around  a sharp  curve 
and  the  passenger  train  would  have  crashed  into 
it.  All  trains  were  delayed  about  six  hours. 

Conductor  Starr’s  remains  were  taken  to 
El  Paso  and  taken  charge  of  by  the  Brother- 
hood of; Railway  Trainmen.  Johnny  Ott  has 
been  detailed  by  that  order  to  take  charge  of 
and  accompany  the  remains  east.  He  was  a 
single  man  and  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge  No.  78  of  San  Marcial,  also  of 
order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

Brakeman  Mudge  and  Engineer  McGinnis 
are  at  the  hospital  in  El  Paso.  The  former  will 
be  removed  to  San  Marcial  soon  as  his  condition 
permits.  He  is  known  to  most  business  men  in 
Silver  City  as  he  acted  as  agent  here  during 
January  of  this  year. 


John  Maddox,  a well  known  miner  of  San 
Pedro'  District,  fell  down  a shaft  in  the  Allan 
Story  turquoise  mine,  and  was  killed.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  seventy-five 
feet  deep,  and  had  fired  the  last  blast  of  the 
day  and  started  up  the  shaft  in  the  bucket  when 
the  rope  broke  and  let  him  fall,  a distance  of 
about  sixty  feet.  Scarcely  had  his  body  struck 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  when  the  blast  of  giant 
powder  he  had  but  a few  momens  before  set 
a match  to,  exploded.  Death  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous. , 


AT  THE  TREMONT— W.  H.  Constable,  G.  S. 
Ramsey,  S.  B.  Brillhart,  Las  Vegas;  Jas.  A. 
Dolan,  Gold  Hill;  E.  S.  Waddles,  F.  M.  Taber, 
G.  S.  Mosher,  St.  Joe;  A.  Singer,  Chas.  Sterne, 
T.  J.  Shannon,  Albuquerque;  John  D.  Wilson, 
Phil  Prager,  John  Boyle,  Jr.,  Ike  N.  Huhn,  Chas. 
L.  Massey,  St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Finch,  Tucson;  T.  C. 
L.  Sergeant,  A.  Martin,  Denver;  D.  Bauman  and 
daughter,  John^J.  Quinn,  Fred  M.  Smith  and 
wife.  Miss  May  Thompson,  Miss  Minnie  Horton, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Chapman,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Smith,  Mrs. 
N.  A.  Bolich,  Misses  Jessie  and  Fannie  Rutland, 
P.  R.  Smith,  W.  Woodburn,  H.  P.  Alicott,  Dem- 
ing;  Mrs.  Jennie  Logan,  Leon  J.  Smith,  Doming; 


E.  Moyl,  Wolf  Goodmen,  El  Paso;  W.  G.  Ren- 
ner, L.  M.  Herman,  J.  E.  Clark,  T.  Park  Butcher, 
New  York;  H.  E.  Dawson,  B.  C.  Branstold,  S.  C. 
& N.  Ry. ; G.  O.  Francisco,  Omaha;  C.  P.  Praff, 
C.  Beeman,  Chicago;  H.  H.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Breed- 
love, Belton,  Texas;  G.  F.  Patrick,  Chas.  Jones, 
Pueblo,  Colorado;  N.  J.  Hicks,  Ed  Hanrahan, 
Georgetown;  J.  J.  O’Neill,  Cold  Springs;  Prof. 
S.  A.  Daufor,  Forman ; Miss  B.  Payne,  Pyramid ; 
Miss  M.  M.  Killum,  Lordsburg;  J.  G.  Woods, 
Alumina;  N.  Y.  Ancheta,  San  Lorenzo;  Prof.  N. 
C.  Campbell  and  family.  Ft.  Madison;  Mrs. 
Teats  and  daughter,  Santa  Fe;  J.  A.  Lyman,  Roe 
Haven,  San  Francisco;  Vic  Culbertson,  Sapello; 
S.  B.jBiddle,  C.  E.  Miller  and  wife,  Pinos  Altos; 
Baylor  Shannon,  C.  S.  Metcalf,  Mangas  Springs. 


DEPLORABLE  TRAGEDY 

Two  Fiends  Who  Narrowly  Escape  Just 
Punishment.  A Suicide  the  Sequel! 

Two  Innocent  Girls  the  Victims  of  Man’s 
Brutality.  A Sketch  of  the  Parties. 

Until  last  Friday,  Calvin  Herring,  with  his 
two  daughters,  Sally  and  Lulu,  lived  happily  at 
their  ranch  on  Meadow  creek,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Pinos  Altos.  He  had  two  sons,  but  both 
had  left  the  home  nest  and  were  caring  for 
themselves;  another  daughter  was  married  and 
was  the  head  of  another  home.  His  two  young 
daughters  then  were  all  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  sequel  proved,  they  were  all  the 
world  to  him.  Sally,  the  older  girl,  was  sixteen 
last  April,  and  Lulu  fourteen  last  March  — 
neither  of  the  girls  much  more  than  children. 

For  two  months  past  a couple  of  worthless 
scoundrels  have  been  lying  around  pretending 
to  work  about  the  sawmill,  about  a mile  and  a 
quarter  from  Herring’s  ranch.  They  travel 
under  he  names  of  F.  O.  Thompson  and  J.  H. 
Staples.  Staples  about  six  months  since  was 
sent  up  from  Doming  to  the  county  jail  under 
a three  months  sentence  for  petit  larceny,  where 
he  served  out  his  time,  and  has  since  laid  around 
the  sawmill.  Thompson  is  ostensibly  a working 
man,  but  his  chief  income  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  horse  stealing.  During  the  past 
two  months,  whenever  the  father  was  absent 
from  the  ranch,  these  hounds  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  upon  and  courting  these  young 
ladies.  They  were  warned  that  if  the  father 
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caught  them  they  would  get  into  trouble,  but 
they  continued  to  frequent  the  place  in  his  ab- 
sence. Last  Friday,  the  father  being  away  on 
the  round-up,  these  fiends  called  upon  the  girls, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  their  consent  to  im- 
proper advances  made  them,  they  induced  the 
girls  to  come  to  Silver  City  to  be  married — 
Thompson  to  marry  the  older,  and  Staples  the 
younger  one.  They  came  in  on  horseback,  ar- 
riving about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
stopped  at  the  Tremont  house  and  registered 
as  F.  O.  Thompson  and  lady  and  J.  H.  Staples 
and  lady,  and  were  assigned  to  rooms  16  and  17. 

No  one  at  the  hotel  knew  any  of  the  parties, 
and  looking  like  recently  married  country 
couples,  nothing  was  suspected  until  some  time 
next  day.  On  one  pretext  or  another  the  brutes 
deferred  the  marriage  ceremony,  telling  the 
girls  that  the  papers  were  being  made  and 
licenses  got  ready.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
they  proceeded  to  fill  their  dirty  skins  with 
whisky,  and  using  every  effort  to  have  the  girls 
drink,  but  without  success.  Night  came  with- 
out any  marriage  ceremony  being  performed. 
The  girls,  strange,  bashful  and  diffident,  as 
such  people  usually  are,  knew  not  how  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  toils  of  these  devils, 
into  whose  hand  they  had  fallen.  The  two 
couples  occupied  their  respective  rooms  during 
the  night.  Several  times  passing  persons  heard 
the  girls  protest  and  beg  to  be  left  alone.  The 
parties  occupied  their  rooms  until  6 o’clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  when  they  made  prepara- 
tions to  leave. 

D.  P.  Carr  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Muse  learn- 
ing who  the  girls  were,  questioned  them  as  to 
whether  they  had  been  married.  They  replied 
in  the  negative.  Deputy  Muse  took  Staples  to 
task  in  the  matter,  when  the  latter  in  his  bully- 
ing way  said  “that  he  would  shoot  the  belly  out 
of  any  d — d s — of  a — b who  dare  say  there 
was  anything  wrong.”  This  aroused  the  ire  of 
the  little  deputy,  who  sets  no  special  value  on 
bullies.  Muse  struck  him,  and  reading  the  riot 
act  to  him  in  a quiet  but  determined  tone, 
brought  the  half-drunken  beast  to  a peaceful 
standard  in  short  order. 

In  the  meantime  Ed  Birch,  who  was  a friend 
of  the  family,  had  heard  of  the  disgraceful 
affair  and  had  ridden  out  to  the  round-up  and 
notified  the  unsuspecting  father.  The  heart- 
stricken  father  hurried  to  town  to  take  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  villains. 


They  had  become  suspicious,  and  had  gone 
to  the  sawmill  and  got  their  effects  preparatory 
to  leaving  the  country  on  a cattle  train  which 
they  expected  to  leave  at  5 o’clock  Monday 
morning.  Sheriff  Lockhart,  becoming  aware  of 
the  probability  of  a killing  if  Herring  ran  across 
the  pair,  had  sent  deputies  in  every  direction 
to  arrest  them  with  the  double  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  holding  the  criminals  to 
account  before  a legal  tribunal. 

Deputies  Muse  and  Baca  discovered  them 
emerging  from  the  Exchange  saloon  where  they 
had  been  keeping  out  of  sight  in  the  back  room. 
The  deputies  started  with  the  prisoners  for  the 
county  jail ; they  had  gone  but  a short  distantce 
and  when  opposite  the  Broadway  hotel  Herring 
came  out  of  the  Broadway  restaurant  and  pull- 
ing a pistol  from  inside  his  vest  would  have 
killed  them  both  had  not  the  officers  stood  be- 
tween. The  cowardly  ruffians  jumped  behind 
the  officers  and  begged  in  terrified  tones  for 
protection.  Staples  crying  out,  “O  don’t  let  him 
shoot  me,  don’t  let  him  shoot  me.”  Muse  and 
Baca  covered  Herring  with  their  revolvers  and 
told  him  they  could  not  stand  to  have  prisoners 
in  their  charge  shot  down.  He  begged  them  to 
move  just  six  inches  each  and  he  would  get 
them  both. 

Herring  was  disarmed  but  then  the  pris- 
oners made  an  attempt  to  escape  by  running 
from  the  officers  whom  they  had  stuck  close 
to  until  Herring  was  disarmed,  but  Muse  got 
one  side  and  Baca  on  the  other  and  commanded 
them  to  halt  or  they  would  shoot  them.  They 
were  taking  no  chances  on  death  or  danger, 
while  they  might  ruin  and  disgrace  young  un- 
sophisticated children  without  jeopardizing 
their  worthless  lives  they  were  in  their  element, 
but  they  would  take  no  chances.  The  father, 
now  that  the  villains  were  safe  from  his  ven- 
geance in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  sought  for 
means  of  punishing  them  legally.  It  was  found 
that  the  U.  S.  laws  would  not  reach  them  with 
more  than  a $100  fine  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  our  territorial  laws  will  inflict  any  ade- 
quate punishment. 

The  Sequel — Herring  Suicides 

After  making  arrangements  for  a strenu- 
ous prosecution.  Herring  started  for  home  to 
bring  his  daughters  in  as  witnesses  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  While  his  friends  in 
Silver  City  were  talking  to  him  he  seemed  reti- 
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cent  and  would  say  little.  He  was  dazed  and 
heart  broken.  He  reached  home  about  6 :30  in 
the  evening  while  the  girls  were  milking  the 
cows,  and  calling  the  girls  to  him  questioned 
them  in  regard  to  the  whole  affair.  The  younger 
one  told  him  all  and  it  seems  confirmed  his 
worst  fears.  Telling  the  girls  to  go  on  with  their 
milking,  he  sat  down  in  the  house,  while  they 
went  to  the  corral  to  finish  milking.  A few 
minutes  after  a shot  was  heard,  two  men  who 
were  camped  a short  distance  from  the  house, 
suspecting  something  wrong,  hurried  to  the 
scene  and  found  Herring  lying  dead  with  a 
bullet  hole  through  his  head  and  a Winchester 
rifle  where  it  had  fallen  at  his  feet.  He  had 
gone  into  a work-room  in  the  house  and  had 
either  placed  the  butt  of  the  Winchester  on 
the  work-bench  or  on  the  floor  with  tlie  muzzle 
to  his  head  and  had  pushed  the  trigger  with 
a stick  which  lay  close  by.  The  shame  and  dis- 
grace had  been  too  much  for  the  brave,  proud, 
sensitive  man,  rather  than  witness  the  shame 
of  his  daughters  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in 
a court  of  law,  he  chose  death.  He  who  had 
never  feared  death  could  not  brave  dishonor. 
A coroner’s  jury  was  summoned  who  returned 
' a verdict  of  suicide  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  body  was  buried  at  Pinos  Altos  at  1 o’clock 
yesterday.  Calvin  Herring  was  an  old  and  very 
I much  respected  citizen  of  Grant  County.  As 
one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  remarked 
yesterday,  “There  is  a dearth  of  such  men  in 
the  community  and  Grant  county  could  ill  spare 
him.”  A staunch  Democrat,  he  fought  in  the 
Confederate  army,  making  a gallant  record, 
( until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  when  he  was  shot 
( in  the  breast,  the  ball  coming  out  under  the  right 
I shoulder  blade.  He  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
battlefield  for  eighteen  hours  supposed  to  be 
dead.  When  about  to  be  buried  signs  of  life 
were  discovered  and  with  care  and  attention 
he  soon  became  a useful  citizen,  honored, 
trusted  and  respected  by  all  good  men,  hated 
and  feared  by  such  as  those  who  caused  his 
death.  Whether  the  law  inflicts  adequate  pun- 
ishment or  not  upon  his  murderers,  retribution 
sure  will  come.  The  criminals  will  have  a pre- 
liminary examination  today. 


Thomas  Ingram,  acting  foreman  of  the 
Mountain  Key,  while  Foreman  McCorkie  was 
suffering  from  a sore  hand,  was  killed  by  fall- 


ing from  the  500  foot  level  to  the  bottom,  209 
feet  below.  He  was  sober,  industrious  and  well 
liked  by  his  comrades.  His  remains  were  ship- 
ped via  Wells-Fargo  to  Springfield,  Missouri, 
where  his  parents  lived. 


SPRING  SPRAYS 

Gila  Hot  Springs,  August  25 

Editors  of  the  Enterprise: 

The  arrivals  here  during  the  past  week  are 
Tom  Hunter  and  party,  H.  Rosecrans,  W.  Mc- 
Cormick, Wm.  Gillett,  John  Donnelly,  Silver 
City;  Col.  J.  R.  Adair,  Pinos  Altos;  Wm.  Carr, 
Georgetown;  George  Linton,  Horace  Seber, 
Hermosa;  Jack  Herbert,  Ben  McClure,  Magda- 
lena; Don  Jose  Tafolla,  Canada;  Wm.  Grudg- 
ings,  Jas.  Hoffman,  Tobe  Terry,  Jord  Rogers, 
Erb  Bernell,  county. 

The  addition  of  the  above  parties  to  those 
already  here  makes  this  segment  of  the  great 
American  desert  put  on  airs,  which  it  is  justly 
entitled  to. 

The  curative  power  of  these  springs  are 
unquestionable,  and  the  cures  that  have  been 
effected  here,  by  bathing,  alone,  are  truly  phe- 
nomenal. They  are  the  Veritas  Caput  of 
thermal  springs.  With  first-class  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  then  all  other 
sanitariums  of  the  country  will  have  the  same 
relation  to  this,  that  the  moon  has  to  our  planet 
— satellites.  The  present  proprietor,  J.  H.  Hill, 
is  doing  everything  that  is  possible  to  make 
this  A No.  1 in  all  of  its  appointments. 

Last  week  a party  consisting  of  Mrs.  Lou 
Gatton  and  olive  branches.  Miss  Minnie  Drake, 
Ben  McClure  and  Jim  Hill  went  up  the  West 
Fork  about  twenty  miles  above  here  after  moun- 
tain trout.  The  makeup  of  the  party  on  leaving 
here  was  of  the  recherche  order.  They  were 
having  a splendid  time  catching  trout,  when 
on  returning  to  their  camp  one  evening  they 
found  it  entirely  destroyed  by  fire — tents,  bed- 
ding, provisions,  etc.  As  it  was  too  late  to  get 
back  here,  they  set  up  all  night,  and  swapped 
prevarications,  with  an  occasional  nod,  whilst 
leaning  up  against  a friendly  pine.  On  their 
arrival  here  the  recherche  lustre  was  gone  and 
the  moire  antique  had  taken  its  place. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  a grand 
outing  party  up  the  West  Fork  next  month. 
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A Geological  Curiosity 

Judge  Bennett,  commissioner  for  the  terri- 
torial fair,  received  from  A.  McGregor,  of 
Georgetown,  a rock  having  a perfect  picture  in 
colors,  of  Mineral  mountain,  at  Georgetown  in 
this  county.  The  beautiful  stone  was  taken 
out  of  a shaft  on  the  McGregor  mine  at  a depth 
of  110  feet  from  the  surface.  It  had  a seam  in 
the  center  and  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  it  parted,  showing  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  nature’s  photograph,  of  the  long  hill 
running  down  from  the  parapet  to  the  south- 
east, being  a perfect  photography  of  the  moun- 
tain, hills,  trees,  rocks,  etc.  It  is  on  exhibition 
at  Judge  Bennett’s  office  in  the  Morrill  hall. 


A WONDERFUL  MINE— ITS  ACCIDENTAL 
DISCOVERY 

The  Silver  Cell  mine  situated  on  Whiskey 
creek  within  two  miles  of  Pinos  Altos,  has  a 
history  connected  with  its  discovery  similar  to 
that  related  of  the  famous  Horn  Silver  of  Utah. 
It  is  said  that  two  prospectors  one  day,  weary, 
dirty  and  discouraged,  sat  themselves  down 
upon  a projecting  ledge  of  rock,  one  of  them  in 
disgust  struck  the  ledge  close  by  him  with  his 
pick  declaring  with  western  emphasis  he  would 
prospect  no  more.  The  blow  chipped  off  a 
piece  of  the  ledge  which  his  partner  picked  up 
and  examined,  casually  at  first  then  very  in- 
tently, finally  jumping  to  his  feet  and  shouting, 
“Horn  Silver  by  G — d!  Bill,”  and  it  is  told 
around  the  camp  fires  today  that  the  mine  was 
located  and  recorded  as  the  “Horn  Silver  by 
G — d”  instead  of  plain  Horn  Silver  as  quoted 
today  on  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Stock 
boards.  Be  that  as  it  may  they  got  sufficient 
money  from  their  strike  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  prospect  any  more  and  since 
the  mine  was  sold  to  the  company  it  has  paid 
to  date  $4,300,000  in  dividends,  paying  a divi- 
dend this  month  of  $100,000.  But  to  come  back 
home  and  to  our  subject.  The  three  Dimmick 
brothers  kept  a dairy  ranch  on  Whiskey  creek 
and  sold  the  milk  in  Silver  City  or  Pinos  Altos. 
One  morning  last  September  two  of  the  brothers 
started  out  after  the  cows.  After  traveling 
about  half  a mile,  one  of  them  noticed  a peculiar 
looking  piece  of  rock  about  the  size  of  a man’s 
fist,  upon  the  ground,  picked  it  up  remarking 
it  looked  like  the  heavy  iron  ore  which  is  plen- 


tiful on  the  hillside.  Closer  examination  led 
them  to  think  it  was  a more  valuable  ore. 
Neither  of  them  having  a pocket  knife  and  about 
to  throw  the  piece  of  rock  away  one  of  them 
bethought  himself  of  biting  it,  when  to  their 
great  astonishment  and  joy  there  remained  dis- 
tinct and  deep  the  impress  of  his  full  set  of 
teeth  as  if  he  had  bitten  into  a cake  of  beeswax. 
There  was  now  no  longer  a doubt  in  their  minds 
as  to  their  find;  they  had  been  long  enough  in 
the  mines  to  know  they  had  a chunk  of  pure 
horn  silver.  One  of  them  was  now  enough  to 
hunt  the  cows  while  the  other  hastened  home 
to  communicate  the  glad  news  to  their  brother. 
Procuring  picks  and  shovels  they  went  back 
and  after  three  days  of  exciting  labor  found 
the  vein  from  which  the  piece  had  broken.  The 
first  blow  of  the  pick  struck  on  the  vein  brought 
up  a piece  of  malleable  horn  and  native  silver 
worth  over  twenty  dollars.  They  have  since 
sunk  a shaft  65  feet  deep,  from  which  they 
have  taken  $15,000  without  stoping  on  either 
side.  This  we  venture  to  say  is  as  good  a show- 
ing as  the  celebrated  Horn  Silver  mine  made  to 
start  with.  One  piece  weighing  57  pounds  sold 
to  the  Kansas  City  smelter  for  $514.98,  another 
weighing  35  pounds  which  they  have  is  a better 
specimen  still  than  the  larger  one.  The  boys 
had  worked  hard  many  years  and  after  being 
paid  for  their  ores  they  suspended  operations, 
leaving  one  of  them  on  guard  on  the  mine,  the 
other  two  went  east  on  a visit  to  their  parents 
whence  they  are  expected  to  return  in  a week 
when  they  will  resume  operations  on  the  mine. 
The  same  character  of  ore  shov/s  for  a distance 
of  300  feet  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  and  200 
feet  on  the  other  side.  It  is  their  intention  to 
sink  shafts  200  feet  apart  and  connect  for  air 
when  stoping  will  be  commenced  and  thousands 
of  dollars  may  be  looked  for  as  a monthly 
product  of  the  mine.  There  are  no  mines  in  New 
Mexico,  if  the  croakers  tell  the  truth,  but  dis- 
coveries of  this  kind  v/hich  this  is  not  a solitary 
one  proves  them  liars. 


From  ihe  September  4,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

AZTEC  MINE 

A Find  of  Twenty  Years  Ago. — Two 
Inches  of  Pure  Gold. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1867  I started  for 
the  famous  San  Juan  country  via  Tierra  Amaria 
and  Abivul,  Rio  Arriba  county,  N.  M. 
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One  night  I made  camp  near  the  little  town 
of  Chama,  and  to  my  surprise,  next  morning 
discovered  that  I was  minus  my  horse.  The 
saddle  and  saddle  blankets  I had  used,  one 
for  a pillow,  the  other  for  a bed.  I immediately 
looked  the  ground  over  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  horse  had  been  stolen.  I tracked 
the  horse  quite  a distance  and  returned  to  camp 
that  night  after  a fruitless  chase.  Next  day  I 
concealed  my  saddle  and  blanket  and  took  the 
trail,  leading  in  a northerly  direction,  centering 
the  great  valley  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos.  I 
arrived  at  Taos  on  the  third  day,  and  was  told 
by  the  people  there  that  a horse  answering  my 
description  was  seen  the  day  before  entering  a 
large  canyon  north  of  the  place.  It  being  late 
and  a drizzling  rain  falling,  I was  advised  to 
remain  over  to  next  morning,  which  I did.  I 
started  out  next  morning  and  soon  was  on  the 
trail.  Ascending  one  of  the  mountains  I halted 
to  drink  water,  there  being  a little  gathered  in 
one  of  the  hoof  prints  I had  been  following.  In 
stopping  to  drink  I discovered  particles  of  gold, 
evidently  washed  down  from  an  exposed  rock 
projecting  tv/o  feet  above  the  hoof-print.  I did 
not  stop,  feeling  satisfied  that  I would  soon 
have  my  horse.  Crossing  the  mountain  I was 
soon  at  the  famous  Maxwell  land  grant,  and 
encountering  several  mining  camps,  no  one  could 
give  me  information  of  my  horse.  Then  I gave 
up  the  chase,  having  lost  all  traces.  Descending 
one  of  the  lofty  peaks  I was  soon  inclosed  in  a 
beautiful  canyon  which  let  out  to  Ute  creek. 

I here  met  two  miners  preparing  to  explore 
an  old  mine,  or  rather  a worked  out  mine.  They 
asked  me  to  join  them,  to  which  I assented.  I 
again  asked  of  my  horse,  to  which  I received 
the  usual  negative.  I remained  till  next  morn- 
ing, and  started  with  them  to  explore  the  mine. 
This  mine  was  about  two  miles  away,  and  soon 
we  were  there.  Arrived  at  the  mine,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  dump  of  country  rock  piled  up, 
it  v/as  either  a very  rich  mine  or  no  mine  at  all. 
No  signs  of  ore  were  on  the  outside  dump.  An 
open  cut  was  at  an  incline  of  45  degrees.  We 
entered,  and  were  soon  in  what  one  would  sup- 
pose to  be  a cave.  Candles  were  lighted,  and 
a general  search  followed.  The  formation  was 
porphyry  and  judging  from  the  gouging  done 
it  was  apparent  that  great  quantities  of  precious 
metal  had  been  taken  out.  There  were  no  tim- 
bers, and  the  only  support  was  one  large  pillar 
left  in  about  the  center  of  the  working,  about 


4 feet  in  diameter  at  the  center,  making  the 
outlook  very  dangerous.  I was  about  to  get 
out  on  account  of  a few  pieces  of  wall  rock 
giving  away  from  the  pillar,  when  I was  called 
back  by  one  of  the  miners.  He  had  discovered 
a streak  of  solid  gold,  running  through  the 
center  of  the  pillar  and  about  two  inches  thick. 
At  this  I retraced  my  steps,  and  there,  with 
candle  in  trembling  hands  stood  two  excited 
men  pointing  out  the  pure  yellow  gold.  For  a 
moment  I was  unable  to  speak.  One  of  the 
miners  said  to  me:  ‘‘Well,  don’t  you  see  it?” 
“Yes,”  said  I,  pointing  to  the  ceiling;  “and 
don’t  you  see  the  trap  set  for  us?” 

“D the  trap.  This  is  death  against  gold.” 

Meanwhile  I had  fingered  around  the  gold, 
when  part  of  the  pillar  gave  way,  extinguishing 
the  lights.  V/e  found  our  way  out  safely,  and 
then  we  planned  to  get  that  pillar  without 
jeopardizing  our  lives.  I declined  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  affair  unless  I could 
get  an  outside  job.  This  of  course,  v/as  out  of 
the  question,  as  there  was  only  one  sack  of  ore 
to  be  removed.  So  I was  considered  out  of  it, 
which  I was  only  too  glad  to  accept.  My  com- 
panions then  entered  with  a horn  spoon  and 
a small  pollpick,  and  were  soon  at  work. 
Shortly  they  came  out,  and  picking  up  an  old 
coffee  sack,  used  for  a saddle  blanket,  re- 
entered the  mine.  They  were  very  soon  out 
again.  They  had  cut  the  pillar  and  filled  their 
sack.  Then  came  a grand  handshaking  on  their 
success.  The  sack  was  opened.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I behold  such  a sight.  A coffee  sack 
full  of  nuggets ! I was  told  to  pick  out  the  finest 
specimen  for  my  own  use,  which  I did.  It  was 
a piece  as  large  as  my  fist  and  contained  $150 
in  gold.  Camp  was  made,  a metate  procured, 
and  grinding  at  once  commenced.  It  took  six 
days  to  reduce  it  to  pulp,  the  whole  being  done 
by  hand.  Then  the  pulp  was  washed  out  in  a 
prospecting  pan.  The  gold  was  mostly  coarse 
and  very  bright.  The  fine  gold  required  amal- 
gamating. There  being  no  quicksilver  the  re- 
maining pulp  was  taken  to  Taos,  and  there 
amalgamated.  The  proceeds  of  that  sack  of 
ore  netted  937  ounces  of  gold,  amounting  to 
$15,000  in  coin. 

I returned  to  Santa  Fe  a month  later  and 
learned  that  a grand  mining  discovery  had  been 
made  at  the  identical  spot  where  I had  found 
gold  in  the  horse’s  print. 

S.  K. 
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Three  Days  In  Clifton 

A Tough  Town  of  the  Long  Ago. 

Nothing  Cheap  But  Life. 

Reminiscence  of  the  Camp  as  Seen  by  an 
Enterprise  Reporter  in  1883. 

In  the  summer  of  ’83,  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  great  religious  weekly,  and 
when  the  paper  was  struggling  with  four  or  five 
other  papers  of  this  city  for  supremacy  and 
“grub.”  the  writer  visited  Carlisle,  Duncan  and 
Clifton.  That  section  was  then  noted  as  the 
home  of  the  rustler,  and  it  was  considered  almost 
impossible  for  a stranger  to  get  in  or  out  of 
Clifton  without  being  “held  up.”  An  Enterprise 
man  had  nothing  to  risk  however,  he  proceeded 
to  make  the  trip,  and  arrived  in  Carlisle  to  find 
the  camp  under  arms.  The  rustlers  had  pre- 
viously sent  word  to  Wm.  Farrish  that  they 
would  be  over  in  a few  days  and  clean  up  his 
camp  because  he  had  employed  Chinamen  to 
do  the  surface  work  of  building  roads,  and  run- 
ning an  open  cut  on  the  mine.  Bill  Farrish  did 
not  see  how  the  Chinese  interfered  with  the 
business  of  the  rustlers,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  of  the  western  miner,  he  had  prepared 
to  give  the  boys  an  interesting  reception,  but 
they  never  arrived,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
seemed  to  have  a good  deal  of  respect  for  the 
camp.  They  drifted  in  occasionally,  but  always 
kept  themselves  within  reasonable  bounds,  only 
killing  people  of  their  own  class.  From  Duncan 
to  Clifton  the  country  was  literally  alive  with 
rustlers,  all  well  mounted  and  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Chief  among  this  gang  of  desperate  out- 
laws might  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Big  Dan, 
Curley  Bill,  Doc  Baker,  (formerly  of  the  James 
gang),  Big  Dave,  Kid  Lewis,  Red  Samples,  Billy 
Delaney,  Texas  Harwood,  Kid  Vance,  Two-Belt 
Johnny,  Mormon  Bill,  Mexican  Johnny,  Shoot- 
em-up  Dick,  Ike  Clanton,  Cherokee  Kid,  Sisto 
Garcia,  and  Pilar,  who  afterwards  killed  Deputy 
Sheriff  Hall  near  this  city.  These  with  their 
pals,  in  all  numbering  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  men,  held  the  country  in  a state  of 
abject  terror,  and  it  was  worth  a man’s  life  to 
dispute  their  lordly  sway  in  the  slightest  degree. 
To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Copper  company  at  Clifton,  a man 
by  the  name  of  Campbell,  through  pecuniary 
reasons,  or  through  fear  of  the  gang,  stood  in 
with  them  to  a certain  extent,  purchasing  cattle 


and  supplying  them  with  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  company  store. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Enterprise  man 
with  them  was  at  Guthrie  station,  then  the 
grading  camp  on  the  Clifton  railroad.  The 
scribe  had  tied  his  white  pony  to  a wagon,  and 
laid  himself  down  to  pleasant  slumbers  on  his 
saddle  blanket  beneath  the  wagon. 

The  wagon  was  within  a few  feet  of  a tent 
saloon  and  along  in  the  night  he  was  awakened 
by  the  remark;  “Well  Bill,  if  we  don’t  go 
through  him  some  one  else  will.”  Bill  replied, 
“Well,  we’ll  take  a drink  and  then  attend  to 
the  business.”  The  Enterprise  man  thought  they 
were  getting  personal  in  their  remarks,  and 
while  they  were  drinking,  pulled  his  blanket 
back  about  twenty  feet,  and  when  the  boys  were 
ready  for  “business”  they  discovered  that  their 
intended  victim  was  on  to  their  game. 

While  riding  from  Guthrie  to  Clifton  sev- 
eral of  the  gang  were  met,  but  owing  to  the 
inferior  pony  upon  which  the  writer  was 
perched  or  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
boys  had  more  important  business  on  hand,  the 
Enterprise  man  was  allowed  to,  jog  along  in 
his  peaceful  way,  for  which  he  was  very  thank- 
ful. 

On  arriving  in  town  it  was  learned  that  one 
(or  perhaps  two)  of  the  rustlers  had  been  killed 
a few  nights  before  by  a couple  of  railroad  men. 
The  railroaders  had  been  down  town  a little 
late,  and  when  on  their  way  to  the  Clifton  hotel, 
then  kept  by  Jake  Abrahams,  they  were  very 
gentlemanly  requested  to  “hold-up.”  The  rail- 
roaders had  evidently  been  expecting  something 
of  the  kind,  for  they  had  their  guns  cocked  in 
their  hands,  and  they  got  in  the  first  work. 
They  went  to  the  hotel  and  sent  for  officers. 
They  were  put  in  the  stone  jail  across  the  river, 
several  of  their  friends  standing  guard,  with 
Winchesters,  lest  the  gang  should  call  on  them. 
The  next  day  they  were  tried,  but  Justice  Sias 
wisely  reserved  his  decision,  fearing  that  the 
gang  would  shoot  the  railroaders  down  before 
they  left  the  court  room,  should  they  be  ac- 
quitted. They  were  sent  back  to  the  jail  where 
their  friends  continued  to  guard  them  until  after 
dark,  when  the  judge  rendered  his  decision  and 
they  were  liberated.  Horses  were  in  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the 
railroad  where  an  engine  conveyed  them  to 
Lordsburg.  Another  railroad  man  had  testi- 
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fied  that  he  overheard  the  rustlers  say  that  they 
would  hold  the  men  up. 

At  the  time  the  Enterprise  man  arrived  in 
Clifton  the  camp  was  really  in  its  glory  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  outlaws.  They  paraded 
the  streets  in  gangs,  and  defied  the  law-abiding 
element  of  the  community.  They  had  repeatedl: 
held  up  the  Morenci  company’s  store,  at  one 
time  unhitching  a span  of  mules  from  the  ore 
team  and  packing  them  with  supplies.  At  an- 
other time  they  kept  their  guns  on  the  clerks 
until  the  manager  returned  from  Clifton  to  un- 
lock the  safe.  As  it  happened,  there  was  only 
$20  in  the  safe,  at  which  the  rustlers  cursed 
roundly,  and  informed  the  manager  if  he  ever 
allowed  his  cash  to  run  so  short  again,  his  life 
would  pay  the  penalty. 

It  was  only  a short  time  previous  to  this 
that  fifteen  Chinamen  were  held  up  while  leav- 
ing Clifton.  Three  of  the  Chinamen  were  killed 
and  several  others  wounded.  One  of  them  re- 
turned the  fire,  shooting  Big  Dave’s  index  finger 
off  close  to  the  hand.  The  rustlers  returned  to 
Clifton  and  stood  trial,  and  although  they  were 
recognized  by  quite  a number,  including  the 
driver,  Fowler,  none  would  dare  testify  against 
them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  gang  to  attend  court  in  a body 
when  any  of  their  pals  were  being  tried,  and 
in  the  face  of  such  odds  the  bravest  of  men 
were  compelled  to  forget  what  they  saw  the 
day  before.  It  is  said  that  on  several  different 
occasions  that  they  forced  the  court  to  adjourn 
suddenly,  taking  his  departure  through  the 
window. 

The  Enterprise  man  was  shown  the  sights 
on  the  first  night  by  Charley  Stevens,  well 
known  in  this  city.  The  Coronado  Saloon  was 
the  chief  center  of  attraction.  It  was  there 
members  of  the  gang  held  forth  in  all  their 
glory.  It  was  a large  building,  ablaze  with  light, 
and  full  of  music  and  merriment.  The  different 
gambling  tables  numbered  quite  a score,  while 
the  dance  hall  was  crowded  with  frail  and 
faded  beauties.  The  rustlers  were  faultlessly 
attired  in  white  shirts  and  trousers,  ornamented 
with  two  ivory  handled  six-shooters,  carelessly 
and  conveniently  tucked  inside  the  waist  band. 
And  how  they  danced  and  apparently  enjoyed 
life.  The  drinking  progressed  as  the  night  wore 
on,  and  the  hilarity  continued  to  increase  until 
overcome  by  whiskey  and  fatigue  they  gradu- 
ally fell  by  the  way-side,  or  were  taken  home 


by  friends.  Occasionally  a revolver  would  drop 
to  the  floor,  or  was  drawn  and  flourished  by 
its  happy  owner,  and  still  the  dance  went  on. 
Frequently  a row  would  occur,  and  occasionally 
a dead  man  or  two  would  be  carried  out,  but 
the  dance  went  on  just  the  same. 

After  taking  in  the  town,  the  writer  accom- 
panied Charley  Stevens  to  his  room,  and  had 
hardly  lain  down  when  two  pistol  shots  rang 
out  only  a block  or  so  from  the  room.  With 
true  newspaper  instinct  the  writer  wanted  to 
go  down  town  and  see  what  was  going  on,  but 
Charley,  with  more  experience,  suggested  that 
we  wait  awhile,  as  the  fun  might  not  yet  be 
over.  After  a few  minutes  we  went  down  to  a 
little  tent  saloon,  and  found  the  corpse  laid  out 
on  a bench,  with  a handkerchief  tied  round  its 
head.  Drinking  was  going  on  at  the  bar  as 
usual.  The  victim  was  the  railroad  man  who 
had  testified  against  the  rustlers.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  back  of  the  head.  No  one  knew  who 
did  the  shooting,  and  no  arrests  were  made. 
It  was  the  way  the  rustlers  got  even  with  men 
who  dared  testify  against  them. 

On  the  following  day  the  writer  renewed  an 
old  acquaintance  with  Heath  and  Kelly,  saloon- 
keepers, who  had  sixty  odd  indictments  against 
them  in  Dallas.  Through  them  he  met  several 
of  the  gang  and  was  introduced  as  an  old 
friend,  which  under  the  circumstances  was  very 
pleasant,  as  it  would  prevent  any  accidents  or 
misunderstandings  in  the  future.  Shortly  after 
that  time  Heath  organized  a crowd  and  held  up 
the  company’s  store  at  Bisbee,  killing  several 
persons,  including  a woman,  and  secured  con- 
siderable cash  and  plunder.  They  were  after- 
wards captured,  and  Kelly,  Big  Dan,  Red 
Sample  and  Texas  Howard  were  given  a judi- 
cial hanging  in  Tombstone  for  the  crime.  Heath 
was  lynched  by  a mob  in  Tombstone  for  the 
same  offense.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
hardest  men  in  the  southwest.  He  died  game. 

During  our  second  day  in  Clifton,  Kid 
Lewis,  a sallow  faced  boy  of  about  eighteen, 
shot  his  girl  for  some  trivial  offense.  She  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  while  she  lived  Kid  saw 
that  she  had  every  attention,  and  followed  her 
to  the  grave  with  a show  of  profound  sorrow. 
He  was  not  arrested.  He  was  really  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  reckless  men  of  the  whole  bad 
lot.  He  was  very  quick  to  shoot,  giving  the 
command  to  “throw  up”  afterwards.  The  writer 
was  afterwards  told  by  a citizen  of  the  Mogol- 
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Ions,  who  was  in  Clifton  the  same  summer,  that 
early  one  night  two  men  were  killed  across  the 
river  on  the  Mexican  side.  About  2 o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  Kid  and  a pal  came  into  his 
room  to  sleep,  and  while  retiring  the  Kid  re- 
marked: “Great  God,  this  is  getting  to  be  a 
tough  country,  when  a man  will  give  up  his 
life  before  he  will  part  with  $45.”  The  Kid  evi- 
dently did  the  “business,”  as  they  termed  it. 
A few  weeks  after  his  wife  died.  Kid  was  killed 
on  the  Gila  by  Constable  Olguin,  of  Clifton. 

On  our  third  day  there  was  a shooting  of 
some  sort  in  town,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
slipped  our  memory. 

The  man  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the 
company’s  property,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
above,  become  afraid  of  the  rustlers  and  kept 
an  armed  guard  around  his  house  at  night 
while  the  writer  was  on  town.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  the  miners  had  been  organized  to 
come  into  town  at  night  and  clean  the  rustlers 
up,  but  when  the  critical  moment  came,  Camp- 
bell went  back  on  the  plan  and  stopped  it.  At 
one  time  the  miners  had  left  the  Coronado  mine 
and  were  half  way  to  town,  when  they  were 
turned  back  by  Campbell’s  orders.  The  killing 
of  Kid  Lewis  and  the  capture  of  Heath  and  his 
gang  scattered  the  rustlers.  Big  Dave  was  killed 
somewhere  in  Arizona,  and  several  others  run 
out  of  the  country.  Shoot-em-up  Dick  was  killed 
on  the  Rio  Grande  for  horse  stealing.  Ike  Clan- 
ton was  shot  some  time  afterwards  by  an  officer 
on  Eagle  Creek,  Cherokee  Kid,  Garcia  and 
several  others  are  in  the  Yuma  pen,  and  Pilar, 
as  hard  a wretch  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of 
life,  was  hanged  by  Andy  Laird  in  the  court 
house  yard  in  this  city.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Enterprise  readers  that  Pilar  kidnaped 
a Mexican  girl  on  the  Mimbres  and  that  Thomas 
Hall,  an  old  timer  and  as  brave  a man  as  ever 
walked,  a deputy  sheriff  under  Jim  Woods,  was 
looking  for  him.  Hall  fell  in  with  him  on  the 
road  at  night  coming  from  Pinos  Altos.  Whether 
Hall  recognized  the  man  or  not  never  will  be 
known.  The  girl  was  riding  and  Pilar  was  on 
foot.  When  they  got  near  town.  Pilar  took  de- 
liberate aim  and  Hall  dropped  from  his  horse 
dead. 

The  writer  has  seen  a good  many  tough 
towns,  but  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
America  never  produced  a tougher  one  than 
Clifton  in  ’83.  Such  a state  of  affairs  as  de- 
scribed of  course  could  not  last  long,  but  while 


ti  did,  many  a man  lost  his  life  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  Clifton.  It  was  impossible  to 
dodge  them;  they  were  everywhere,  and  the 
man  who  resisted  or  made  a fuss  about  it  after- 
wards, was  killed. 

Clifton  is  today  one  of  the  most  quiet  and 
orderly  camps  in  the  west.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best.  

A Hint  To  Prospectors 

The  Enterprise  desires  to  call  the  attention 
of  prospectors  to  the  fact  that  they  have  for 
many  years  been  passing  over  valuable  deposits 
of  marble,  onyx  and  jasper,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability are  of  as  great  and  possibly  more  perma- 
nent value  than  any  gold  or  silver  mine  in  the 
world.  Take  for  instance  the  marble  quarries 
of  Carrera,  Italy  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  will  continue  to  be 
worked  for  centuries  to  come.  We  have  within 
the  limits  of  Grant  county  a greater  variety  of 
the  grades  of  marble  than  found  in  the  same 
area  anywhere  on  earth.  Note  the  different 
kinds  enumerated  below. 

The  serpentine  rock  with  the  newly  manu- 
factured name  of  Ricolite  found  on  the  Gila 
river  near  Carlisle  is  a beautiful  ornamental 
stone  for  architectural  ornaments.  It  is  banded 
with  alternate  strata  of  gray  and  green  colors 
from  one  half  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  It  rapidly 
gained  the  front  rank  in  favor  in  the  east,  and 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  for  the 
reason  that  transportation  facilities  are  meagre. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a fine  finish  and  is  quite 
durable.  This  is  probably  the  only  deposit  of 
it  in  the  world,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
a rock  in  any  work  on  geology  or  lithology. 

The  marbles  of  Bear  Creek,  ten  miles  from 
Silver  City,  will  without  doubt  attract  a great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  near  future.  The  Black 
marble  is  of  a jet  black  color,  the  variegated 
marbles  of  the  same  series  are  as  fine  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  very  even  in  texture  and 
susceptible  of  a very  high  polish.  Within  the 
next  year  these  quarries  will  be  shipping  large 
quantities  east  and  west  as  there  is  a great 
demand  for  the  kind  of  marble  found  there. 

The  white  sculptural  marble  of  the  Han- 
over district  is  said  to  be  equal  to  Italian  marble 
for  sculptors’  use;  the  quarry  has  not  been 
opened  sufficiently  to  show  its  full  merit  but 
from  surface  indications  the  deposit  is  exten- 
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sive,  and  when  a little  depth  below  the  influ- 
ence of  the  waving  elements  on  the  surface  is 
reached,  the  few  flaws  found  on  top  will  no 
doubt  disappear.  Add  to  the  above  jasper  of 
the  finest  quality  found  in  the  Tres  Hermanns 
range  below  Doming,  and  as  we  are  informed 
never  yet  located  or  developed.  A few  weeks 
ago  a gentleman  exhibited  in  this  office  a pair 
of  sleeve  buttons  and  a ring  cut  from  this 
valuable  and  beautiful  stone  which  he  said  he 
found  on  a vein  in  the  Trcs  Hermanns  several 
years  ago.  The  samples  shown  equal  anything 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Egypt.  Then  again 
gold  stone  is  known  to  exist  in  large  deposits  in 
the  mountain  range  northeast  of  Hudson’s  hot 
springs,  between  Hudson’s  and  the  Mimbres. 
While  prospecting  for  the  precious  metals  look^ 
out  for  valuable  architectural,  ornamental  and' 
jewel  stones.  Many  of  these  rocks  when  broken 
show  but  little  sign  of  their  true  value  but  when 
placed  upon  a grind  stone  and  smoothed  or 
polished,  their  beauties  begin  to  appear.  When 
you  are  in  doubt  take  your  samples  to  where 
you  can  test  them  in  this  way,  and  you  may  find 
yourself  the  possessor  of  a fortune  you  little 
dreamed  of. 


The  Lyons  & Campbell  cattle  company  arq 
about  to  finish  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  steer 
cattle  ever  made  from  a western  range.  In  July 
they  shipped  2600  head,  August  9,  1984,  August 
25,  1856  and  will  ship  this  week  1000  head 
more,  making  a total  of  7440  head  for  one  sea- 
son, worth  upwards  of  $75,000.  Grant  county 
has  the  resources  as  well  as  climate,  and  they 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front;  stay  at  home, 
you  are  all  right. 


From  January  1st  to  August  30th,  a period 
of  eight  months.  Wells  Fargo  & Company  have 
shipped  from  this  city  $131,055  in  gold  and 
$9,876  in  silver  bullion.  A considerable  amount 
has  been  disposed  of  through  the  banks  and 
other  sources,  roughly  estimated  at  33  per  cent 
of  the  above  amount  which  added,  gives  a fair 
idea  of  what  our  mines  have  produced. 


Monday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts  gave 
a farewell  party  to  Miss  Frances  R.  Newcomb. 
There  were  present  Mrs.  W.  A.  Leonard,  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Morrill,  Misses  Ada  Martin,  Amelia  and 


Frances  Ott,  Messrs.  Newcomb,  Black,  Cox, 
Aiken,  Miles,  Henry  Carter.  Miss  Newcomb 
left  on  Tuesday’s  train  for  her  home  at  Boston, 
Mass. 


The  Rain  Makers  Of  Socorro 

The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  and  several 
others  went  up  on  top  of  the  Socorro  mountain 
on  Wednesday  last  with  several  hundred  pounds 
of  giant  powder  and  tried  to  make  water,  and 
after  fooling  around  for  a time  they  made  wind, 
and  came  home. 

If,  as  the  Chieftain  meanly  intimates. 
Brother  McCutchen  failed  to  make  water,  after 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  Socorro  mountain 
he  has  our  sympathy,  but  on  the  other  hand 
McC.  himself  claims  that  he  produced  plenty 
of  it,  so  much  in  fact,  that  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  counties  would  like  to  have  him 
let  up  a little  bit. 

The  Enterprise  whilst  differing  with  the 
Chieftain  in  many  respects,  is  not  mean  enough 
to  wish  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser  any  harm, 
and  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  produce  the 
necessary  discharges  whenever  called  upon  to 
do  so.  As  for  making  wind.  Brother  Williams 
know  how  that  is  himself. 


From  the  September  11,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Notice  posted  by  a Deadwood  husband  in 
the  postoffice : My  wife  Sarah  has  Shot  my 
ranch.  When  I didn’t  Doo  a thing  to  hur,  an’ 
I want  it  distinctly  Understood  that  any  man 
who  takes  hur  in  and  keers  for  her  on  my  ac- 
count Will  get  himself  pumped  so  full  of  lead 
that  Sum  tenderfoot  will  locate  him  for  a 
Mineral  claim.  A word  To  the  wise  is  sofficient 
an’  orter  work  on  phools. — Rochester  Salesman. 


The  600  head  of  steers  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Barber,  Slane  and  Terrell,  which  were  being 
held  at  Engle  the  past  two  weeks,  have  been 
sold  to  G.  F.  Black,  who  shipped  them  to  Kansas. 
The  price  paid  was  $7,  $11  and  $14.  The  price 
the  owners  asked  when  they  reached  the  road 
was  $10,  $14  and  $18.  The  cattle  were  of  me- 
dium quality  only,  but  the  owners  supposed  they 
had  a choice  bunch.  Their  experience  will  have 
a splendid  result  though,  in  proving  to  them 
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the  unprofitableness  of  raising  anything  but 
high  grade  cattle. 

The  Monticello  Cattle  company  of  Sierra 
county  are  rounding  up  their  cattle  rapidly  and 
will  soon  ship  from  Engle  and  San  Marcial  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  head.  The  company’s 
ranges  are  reported  terribly  dry  and  cattle  are 
suffering  for  want  of  food  and  water. 


STOCK  NOTES 

The  Beautiful  Steer 

Miss  Ella  Paxton,  known  as  the  “Cow-Girl 
of  the  Panhandle,”  recently  favored  an  enlight- 
ened western  audience  with  the  following 
original  production,  which  in  her  introductory 
remarks  she  styled  a “paradox”  on  “Beautiful 
Snow.”  She  also  stated  that  it  was  “paradoxed” 
while  sitting  on  her  horse  on  day-herd  on  her 
father’s  ranch  in  the  Panhandle,  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Mobetie,  Texas. 

Oh,  the  steer,  the  beautiful  steer, 

Kicking  the  fleas  from  the  point  of  its  ear, 
Flapping  its  tail  in  its  frolicsome  glee. 

Hopping  about  like  a Snake  river  flea. 
Bellowing! 

Roaring  1 

Thundering  along! 

Filling  the  air  with  its  sterical  song. 

Till  the  rumble  from  its  lung  laden  pits 
Scare  timid  jackrabbits  and  wolves  into  fits. 
To  me  these  is  nothing  on  earth  half  so  dear 
As  the  long  horned,  slim  bodied  Texican  steer. 

How  often  I wish  that  I was  a steer. 

With  a long  shiny  horn  at  the  butt  of  each  ear; 
With  a clear,  fearless  eye  and  a tapering  tail. 
That  would  snap  like  a whip  in  the  maddening 
gale ! 

How  Pd  beller! 

And  roar! 

And  paw  up  the  ground. 

And  lope  over  the  hills  with  a thundering  sound 
And  snort  like  a terror  and  hump  up  my  back 
When  I saw  the  wild  cowboy  pursuing  my  track 
And  I’d  laugh  at  his  oaths  as  he  fell  to  the  rear; 
O,  I’d  be  a Jo  Dandy  if  I was  a steer! 

I once  roped  a beautiful  steer — but  I fell. 

Fell  from  my  pony  with  ear-piercing  yell ! 

Fell  with  the  lariat  fast  to  my  wrist ! 


Fell  to  be  dragged  through  the  grass  wet  with 
mist — 

Bumping ! 

Rolling! 

Grunting,  I went ! 

A full  mile  a minute  or  I don’t  want  a cent. 

The  gravel  and  grass  yanked  the  hide  from  my 
nose. 

And  ruined  a pair  of  forty-cent  hose; 

Aye,  even  my  bustle  was  thrown  out  of  gear 
By  the  frolicsome  freaks  of  that  beautiful  steer. 

(Chicago  Tribune) 


The  roundup  of  San  Simon  valley  associa- 
tion will  commence  to  work  September  14  as 
follows : The  south  wagon  will  commence  work 
at  the  John  Gray  ranch  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  and  work  north.  The  north  wagon  will 
commence  at  Scott  Vv^hite’s  ranch  and  work 
north  along  the  foothills  to  Heaton  and  Renaud’s 
ranch ; thence  to  the  San  Simon  valley  and  work 
south  until  both  wagons  meet. 


Pinos  Altos  had  a sensation  yesterday.  A 
dead  body  was  reported  as  having  been  found 
in  Santo  Domingo  gulch,  and  Justice  Newsham 
impanneled  a jury  and  proceeded  to  the  scene. 
Full  particulars  could  not  be  obtained  before 
we  went  to  press,  but  a detailed  statement  of 
the  case  will  appear  in  the  Pinos  Altos  today,  as 
Col.  Galloway  the  editor  was  on  hand  taking 

notes.  

Charles  Howard,  the  aeronaut,  who  made 
the  balloon  ascension  at  this  place  in  July  last, 
was  killed  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  a week  ago  last 
Sunday.  The  following  account  of  the  accident 
is  from  the  Bakersfield,  California,  Gazette. 

Postmaster  Ober  received  a letter  this  morn- 
ing from  the  United  States  consul  at  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  announcing  that  Charles  Howard  was 
killed  there  last  Sunday,  in  making  a balloon 
ascension.  When  about  500  feet  high  the  bal- 
loon burst,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  the  para- 
chute from  under  it.  He  fell  on  a house,  and 
died  in  about  three  hours  afterwards.  He  was 
buried  at  Guaymas.  Howard  came  to  Bakers- 
field when  a small  boy  and  learned  the  jewel- 
er’s business.  Of  late  he  has  been  making 
balloon  ascensions,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  them.  He  made  four  here  a short  time 
ago,  and  we  understand  that  he  has  made  in  all 
about  thirty. 
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This  picture  of  Silver  City  was  taken  from  Boston  Hill  behind  the  court  house  (erected  in  1830  looking  NE. 
In  the  center  is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  consecrated  in  1876.  The  three-storied  brick  structure  at  left 
center  is  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  erected  about  1885.  The  two-story  brick  in  center  above 
the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  first  public  school  building  in  Silver  City.  It  was  erected  in  1882.  To  the  left 
of  the  school  building  is  the  Presbyterian  Church,  dedicated  Jan.  17,  1886.  The  home  on  6th  St.  behind 
the  academy  was  that  of  Col.  John  W.  Fleming,  later  the  Wasserman  apartments,  and  today,  1967,  the 
home  of  the  Howard  Brownlees.  Just  over  the  rooftop  of  the  Col.  Fleming  house  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  picture  can  be  seen  a train  with  several  cars,  express  or  baggage,  passenger  and  box.  Presumably 
the  train  is  standing  at  the  station,  which  at  this  time  was  located  near  where  the  building  of  Cobb, 
Walsh  and  Wille  Clinic  now  stands  . . . Picture  courtesy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward. 


Looking  southeast  from  the  rear  of  the  courthouse.  After  1886.  Before  1890. 


Chihuahua  Hill,  Silver  City, 


in  an  early  day.  The  picture  was  by  Lucas,  Courtesy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward. 


This  house,  at  408  N.  Cooper  St.,  is  still  standing  and  is  owned  by  Robert  Everard.  It  was  built  by 
Ashenfelters  between  the  years  1883  and  1889. 


RAINMAKERS  EXPERIMENT 

General  Dyrenforth  with  his  party  of  rain- 
makers will  make  an  experiment  for  rain  at  El 
Paso  on  Tuesday,  September  15th,  which  opera- 
tion will  probably  begin  sometime  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  order  to  afford  every  one  in 
New  Mexico  an  opportunity  to  see  and  profit 
by  the  experiment  they  propose  to  make  a rate 
of  one  and  one  third  fare  for  the  round  trip  to 
El  Paso. 


Notice  To  Gila  River  Cattlemen 

Cattlemen  of  the  Gila  river  and  adjacent 
ranges  are  requested  to  meet  at  Mule  springs, 
west  of  White  house  ranch  on  L C Cattle  com- 
pany’s range,  on  September  20,  1891,  for  the 
purpose  of  runding  up  and  identifying  any 
cattle  or  horses  on  the  Pine  Cienega  and  other 
ranges  close  by,  that  may  have  been  unlawfully 
branded  or  otherwise  taken  and  held  by  any 
parties  not  honestly  in  possession  of  them.  In 
view  of  the  depredations  upon  the  cattlemen  of 
the  Gila  river  ranges,  I would  urge  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  a general  attendance,  that  they 
may  identify  and  claim  such  stock  of  theirs  as 
may  be  thus  unlawfully  held.  To  each  and 
every  honest  ranchman  on  those  ranges,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  attend. 

John  Johnson, 

Foreman  L.  C.  Cattle  Co. 


AT  THE  TREMONT:— F.  M.  Farber,  St.  Joe; 
Geo.  E.  Millar,  S.  P.  Bartley,  Nat.  J.  Tobias,  A. 
A.  Taussig  and  S.  J.  Levey,  San  Francisco;  F. 
Frank  and  Jas.  A.  Menard,  Albuquerque;  R.  A. 
Allen,  Fitzgerald  Moor  and  I.  Laskin,  El  Paso; 
Con.  Hanson  and  C.  R.  Tuttle  and  Mrs.  McAnd- 
mus  and  daughter,  Denver;  Robt.  Schultkus, 
J.  P.  Goodlander  and  W.  R.  Fritzach,  St.  Louis; 
C.  W.  Frogg,  J.  C.  Taft,  Wm.  Mansfield  and  J. 

' H.  Tieke,  Chicago;  J.  J.  O’Neill,  Colorado 
Springs;  B.  W.  Moyes,  Boston;  J.  F.  Sullivan, 
New  York;  Erwin  Ellis,  Lebanore;  Wm.  Johns, 
Fred  Pearch,  John  Tregay  and  Mrs.  Tregay  and 
family,  London,  England ; H.  A.  Kennedy,  Min- 
neapolis; R.  G.  Boone,  Las  Cruces;  Ad.  Meyer, 
Kansas  City;  G.  D.  James,  Whitewater;  Fred  N. 
Pingrey,  Rincon;  N.  Sack  and  R.  L.  Benson, 
San  Anotnio. 


Mrs.  G.  O.  Smith  expects  to  have  eighteen 
night-blooming  cereus  plants  open  out  tonight. 


A DEN  OF  THIEVES 

Raided  by  Enraged  Settlers.  Four 
Outlaws  Captured. 

For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  cur- 
rently reported  that  there  existed  in  Pine 
Cienega  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Grant 
county  a band  of  horse  and  cattle  thieves,  who 
plied  their  nefarious  business  under  the  leader- 
ship and  protection  of  the  Hall  family,  who 
were  ostensibly  engaged  in  the  ranch  and  cattle 
business. 

The  Hall  family  consisted  of  Peter  S.  Hall 
senior  and  four  grown  sons,  Peter  Hall  Jr.,  Bob, 
Dick  and  Tom  Hail.  The  members  of  this 
family  were  generally  recognized  as  desperate 
and  dangerous  men.  They  were  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  letting  it  be  known  that  they  belonged 
to  the  rustler  class,  and  they  terrorized  their 
more  honest  neighbors  to  such  an  extent  that 
none  dare  make  open  complaint  or  bring  the 
matter  before  the  proper  legal  tribunals.  The 
Hall  family  arrived  at  Pine  Cienega  about  three 
and  a half  years  ago  and  had  in  their  possession 
less  than  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,  but  sur- 
prising to  relate  such  was  the  fecundity  of  the 
class  of  cattle  which  they  brought  with  them, 
that  without  farther  purchases  or  addition  to 
their  herd  there  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle  bearing  the  Hall 
brand  beside  many  which  they  have  killed  for 
beef  and  sold.  A most  wonderful  increase  if 
claimed  that  it  is  honestly  come  by.  Their  fav- 
orite method  of  acquiring  this  increase  was  to 
choose  from  the  L.  C.  or  C.  A.  bar  cattle  the 
choicest  cows  with  calves  which  were  driven  to 
some  lonely,  isolated  place  in  the  hills  and  there 
rope  the  cow  and  kill  her  by  beating  in  the 
forehead  with  a rock.  The  calf  was  then  driven 
to  the  ranch  and  branded  with  the  Hall  brand. 
The  better  class  of  mares  with  suckling  colts 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  they 
not  only  robbed  the  stock  owners  of  their  calves 
and  colts  but  they  ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
parent  animals  that  they  might  more  effectually 
cover  up  all  traces  of  their  crime. 

On  one  occasion  Thomas  Lyons,  superinten- 
dent of  the  L.  C.  Cattle  company  came  across 
the  carcasses  of  two  of  his  best  cows  recently 
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killed  in  this  manner.  In  just  anger  at  such 
barbarous  business  he  threatened  punishment 
to  the  perpetrators  should  he  find  one  more. 
Mr.  Lyons’  conversation  was  repeated  to  Tom 
Hall  who  remarked  that  the  d — n fool  might 
have  found  another  if  he  had  looked  close; 
continuing  his  conversation  he  said  that  if  Lyons 
had  gone  over  to  the  cedar  brakes  a few  miles 
away  he  could  have  found  twenty-seven  that 
his  brothers  Dick  and  Bob  together  with  him- 
self had  killed  the  second  day  after  those  found 
by  Mr.  Lyons.  There  is  also  evidence  showing 
that  the  gang  were  in  the  habit  of  driving  cattle 
from  the  ranges  and  butchering  them  and  dis- 
posing of  the  meat  for  whatever  they  could  get. 
The  hides  were  usually  placed  in  a pit,  a good 
fire  built  upon  top  and  this  evidence  of  the 
crime  destroyed.  Barns  of  obnoxious  neighbors 
were  burned,  grain,  implements  of  agriculture 
or  for  household  use  carried  off,  wire  from  wire 
fences  carried  away  and  a thousand  and  one 
other  indignities  put  upon  nearly  all  of  the 
settlers  on  the  Gila  river,  and  from  the  river 
to  Alma  on  the  north  and  to  Silver  City  on  the 
south.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  two  bands 
of  stolen  horses  have  been  run  out  of  the  coun- 
try within  the  last  month  by  this  gang.  The  Hall 
outfit  had  two  mares  when  they  came  to  Pine 
Cienega  but  these  most  prolific  animals  raised 
nine  two-year  old  colts  the  first  year.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
parent-killing  process  described  above.  Another 
scheme  pursued  by  some  of  the  gang  was  to  put 
a light  brand  upon  sucking  calves,  merely 
scorching  it  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  owner 
riding  the  range  sees  that  the  calves  are  branded 
all  right  with  his  brand  and  pays  no  more  at- 
tention to  them;  but  the  thief  has  his  eye  on 
the  animal  and  when  old  enough  to  be  taken 
from  the  mother  he  runs  it  off  and  puts  his  own 
brand  on  permanently. 

More  than  twenty  such  cases  of  branding 
calves  belonging  to  the  Enterprise  Cattle  syn- 
dicate, were  found  during  the  round  up  last 
week.  These  were  only  of  recent  occurrence; 
how  many  had  been  lost  by  this  company 
through  the  same  means  will  never  be  known. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  of 
the  measures  employed  by  the  thieves  and  the 
number  which  were  discovered  was  only  a small 
percentage  of  that  lost  through  the  year  by 
one  company.  What  then  must  the  stockmen 
of  that  vicinity  have  lost  all  told  by  the  raids 


of  this  gang  upon  their  property  during  the 
past  three  years?  Enough  to  impoverish  any 
persons  engaged  in  a less  profitable  business. 
The  many  crooked  things  discovered  at  the 
recent  round-up  on  the  Gila  and  Duck  Creek 
bore  fruit  on  Sunday  last.  No  longer  able  to 
endure  the  wrongs  put  upon  them,  the  cattle 
owners  determined  to  bring  the  criminals  to 
account  before  the  proper  legal  tribunals.  At 
3 o’clock  p.m.  Deputy  Sheriff  John  Johnson 
began  to  summon  a posse  to  aid  in  making  the 
arrests.  After  considerable  annoyance  by  rea- 
son of  excuses  offered  by  several  who  through 
fear  of,  or  sympathy  with  the  rustlers,  declined 
to  serve,  he  at  a late  hour  secured  a force  of 
thirteen  men  well  armed  and  willing  to  enforce 
the  service  of  warrants  of  arrest  which  had  been 
sworn  out  before  the  nearest  Justice. 

At  11  o’clock  p.m.  the  ranch  of  Wm.  D. 
Witt  Nicknamed  Skeet,  on  Duck  Creek  was 
reached.  The  door  was  found  nailed  fast.  No 
response  was  given  to  repeated  knocking  for 
admittance,  but  a noise  was  heard  from  the 
inside  which  apprised  them  that  someone  was 
within.  The  door  was  broken  open  and  Witt 
was  found  in  the  chimney  with  a six  shooter 
cocked  in  his  hand.  He  was  asked  to  surrender 
and  drop  his  gun  but  refused.  Fred  Golden, 
foreman  of  the  W.  S.  ranch  at  Alma  threw  his 
shot  gun  down  on  Witt  telling  him  if  he  did  not 
drop  his  gun  and  surrender  before  he.  Golden, 
counted  three  that  he  would  load  him  with 
buckshot.  Witt  allowed  Golden  to  count  two 
and  then  dropped  his  gun  and  surrendered;  but 
remarked  that  if  Tom  Lyons  had  been  in  front 
instead  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Johnson  he  would 
have  killed  Lyons.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  was  enraged  against  Mr.  Lyons  for  entering 
a protest  against  being  robbed.  The  posse  then 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Tom  Hall  at  Pine 
Cienega  where  they  were  met  by  another  posse 
from  the  C.  A.  bar  ranch.  The  house  was  sur- 
rounded and  the  prisoner  was  told  to  talk  to 
Tom  Hall  which  he  did,  telling  him  the  house 
was  surrounded  and  he  might  as  well  surrender, 
which  he  did  with  the  use  of  a great  deal  of 
profane  and  vile  language.  At  daybreak  a por- 
tion of  the  posse,  which  had  gone  ahead  to 
surround  the  house  of  Peter  S.  Hall,  Sr.,  entered 
the  house  and  made  a demand  that  he  surren- 
der, which  acceding  to  the  inevitable  he  quietly 
did.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Peter  Hall 
Jr.,  with  other  sympathizers  were  rendezvoused 
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at  Bill  Bates’  ranch  in  Bear  Valley,  where  they 
now  directed  their  course  as  quickly  as  possible. 
On  the  way  thither  the  house  of  Dick  Hall  was 
passed;  they  had  just  got  by  when  Mrs.  Hall 
rode  rapidly  along  the  trail  from  the  house  out- 
stripping those  who  attempted  to  catch  or  detain 
her.  Capt.  French  of  the  W.  S.  ranch  at  Alma 
who  was  like  most  honest  men  in  the  community 
lending  his  aid  in  the  business  at  hand,  gave 
chase  and  commanded  her  to  halt,  but  she  con- 
tinued on  her  way,  as  the  captain  expressed  it 
“the  devil  wouldn’t  stop  her,  you  know.”  The 
horses  of  the  ranchers  who  had  been  traveling 
the  entire  night  were  fagged  and  Mrs.  Hall 
reached  Bates’  ranch  far  enough  in  advance  to 
give  the  alarm,  crying  out  mob,  mob,  they  are 
killing  every  one  in  the  valley.  Peter  Hall,  Jr., 
Steve  Kemp,  Riley  and  Jo  Witt,  brother  of  the 
one  first  arrested,  saddled  their  horses  and 
started  from  the  house  as  the  party  of  officers 
came  in  sight.  Now  came  a race  such  as  is 
never  seen  anywhere  but  in  the  far  west;  each 
man  with  his  pistol,  shotgun  or  rifle  in  hand, 
rode  a mad  race ; the  pursuers  to  intercept,  the 
pursued  to  escape.  You  might  bet  your  money 
freely  that  the  best  horses  and  riders  would 
win,  no  throwing  the  race  here.  This  continued 
for  two  miles  without  perceptible  gain  on  either 
side,  until  Steve  Kemp’s  horse  fell,  the  pistol 
which  Kemp  held  in  his  hand  cocked  and  ready 
to  turn  upon  his  pursuers,  was  discharged,  the 
bullet  entering  his  horse’s  brain.  He  imme- 
diately mounted  behind  Riley  and  the  chase 
continued  for  half  a mile  farther,  the  sheriff’s 
posse  gaining  some  ground.  Here  Steve  Kemp 
called  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Johnson  and  J.  D.  Birch 
that  they  wanted  a parley  which  was  granted. 
Kemp  informed  the  officer  that  his  posse  had 
to  fight  as  they  would  not  surrender,  but  upon 
being  told  that  they  only  had  a warrant  for 
one  of  the  party,  Peter  Hall,  Jr.,  he  was  turned 
over  and  the  chase  ceased.  Another  young  lady 
in  Pine  Cienega  exhibited  her  skill  as  a rider 
that  night.  Miss  Lulu  Jackson  rode  from  Dick 
Hall’s  ranch  to  Dan  Neil’s  at  the  head  of  the 
Cienega,  distancing  her  competitors.  She  went 
to  give  the  alarm  but  Neil  had  already  flown, 
having  been  forewarned.  The  outlaws  were 
warned  by  their  sympathizers  that  the  move 
was  on  foot  to  arrest  and  bring  them  to  justice, 
but  such  was  their  confidence  that  they  had 
the  settlers  terrorized  and  completely  subju- 
gated, that  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning 


nor  made  any  attempt  to  escape.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  in  and  safely  lodged  in  the  county 
jail;  a thing  which  could  not  have  been  accomp- 
lished in  any  other  western  settlement.  These 
men  had  stolen,  burned  and  buffaloed,  bull- 
dosed  and  harrassed  the  settlers  for  over  three 
years.  Risking  their  lives  for  years  previous, 
against  the  bloodthirsty  Indians  on  the  ouskirts 
of  civilization  they  had  by  economy,  hardship 
and  toil  acquired  from  a small  nucleus  good 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle  in  remuneration  for 
their  labors  and  when  about  to  enjoy  the  well 
earned  fruition  of  their  hopes  of  the  tedious 
years,  passed  in  isolation  and  privation  far 
from  the  enjoyments  of  the  civilized  world, 
they  are  now  robbed  of  what  they  had  so  long 
battled  for.  Not  content  with  ordinary  horse  or 
cattle  stealing  these  people  introduce  a new 
feature  in  the  business.  They  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  the  young  increase  of  the  herds 
and  besides  destroy  the  original  parent  stock 
that  the  colts  and  calves  may  not  return  to  the 
mothers  with  a stolen  brand  upon  them  and 
thus  lead  to  their  detection.  Our  informant  states 
that  there  is  positive  evidence  to  convict  each 
of  the  prisoners  on  a dozen  charges  and  that 
others  will  be  arrested  as  accessories;  that  they 
have  a vast  amount  of  information  unknown  to 
the  thieves.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  pris- 
oners ever  reached  the  jail  alive.  While  such 
measures  are  to  be  deplored  yet  who  would 
censure  severely  the  long  suffering  settlers  had 
they  exterminated  such  a horde.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  before  Justice  Givens  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  they  waived  examination.  Their 
bonds  were  placed  at  $3000  each,  in  default  of 
which  they  were  committed  to  jail. 


From  the  September  18,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

J.  Riedlinger  will  establish  a bottling  plant 
at  Hillsboro  and  Clifton.  J.  Riedlinger,  Jr.,  will 
conduct  the  Hillsboro  branch,  while  an  expert 
from  St.  Louis  will  run  the  Clifton  establishment. 


The  Grant  county  contingent  at  Las  Cruces 
last  week  was  very  frolicsome.  Every  new  man 
arriving  from  Grant  county  was  fined  the  drinks 
for  the  crowd,  and  for  fear  some  of  the  boys 

would  get  left,  a large  sized  dinner  bell  was 
rung,  calling  the  clans  together.  A Mexican 
from  the  valley  remarked  with  some  sarcasm: 
“Those  are  the  intelligent  jurymen  from  Grant.” 
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A low  degraded  specimen  of  the  human 
race,  a Mexican  squaw,  takes  up  her  station  at 
the  front  of  the  postoffice  building  nearly  every 
evening,  and  importunes  gentlemen  passing 
along  the  sidewalk.  When  no  heed  is  paid  to 
her  solicitations,  the  passerby  is  saluted  with 
imprecations  delivered  in  an  undertone.  She 
has  done  time  before  in  the  city  bastile,  and 
should  be  sent  up  for  a good  long  term. 


John  Bell,  a cowboy  working  in  the  Gila 
roundup,  was  thrown  from  a horse  last  week 
and  his  leg  broken  in  two  places.  He  is  at  the 
Sister’s  hospital,  and  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected. 


General  Superintendent  Gilchrist  of  the 
S.  C.  & N.  met  with  an  accident  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  He  in  company  with  another  man 
was  traveling  on  a hand-car  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  per  hour  when  an  obstruction  was 
encountered.  General  Gilchrist  was  thrown 
high  in  the  air  and  lighting  upon  his  left  shoul- 
der, it  was  badly  fractured.  A special  convey- 
ing the  wounded  man  arrived  here  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Sisters’ 
hospital  where  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Stephens.  He  is  doing  nicely. 


Billy  Conant,  foreman  of  the  J T ranch, 
met  with  what  might  have  been  a very  serious 
accident  last  Saturday.  He  was  riding  after  a 
cow  when  his  horse  stepped  into  a prairie  dog 
hole,  throwing  him  to  the  ground.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered  consciousness. 

Col.  Horace  Hooker,  the  broncho  buster, 
is  in  his  native  element  when  there  are  cows  to 
punch  or  a bucking  broncho  to  ride.  Horace  is 
the  life  of  the  round-up. 


Bay  Shannon,  for  whom  the  United  States 
marshal  was  anxiously  looking  with  a request 
to  do  duty  in  Uncle  Sam’s  court  at  Las  Cruces 
as  juryman,  is  with  the  boys  holding  his  own 
on  a bucking  broncho,  as  well  as  at  the  mess 
wagon. 


J.  E.  Wolford,  of  Lone  Mountain,  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  Grant  county,  met 
with  a serious  accident  while  blasting  logs  near 
his  ranch  Monday  last.  He  was  using  black 
powder,  which  exploded  prematurely.  Every 
stitch  of  clothing  except  the  shoes  were  blown 
off  his  body,  and  from  the  waist  up  the  skin 
on  the  front  side  of  the  body  was  blown  en- 
tirely off.  The  skin  hung  down  in  long  shreds, 
like  the  moss  on  a tree,  and  when  the  arms  were 
held  up  they  resembled  a bat’s  wings.  The  most 
serious  injury  was  done  to  Mr.  Wolford’s  two 
hands,  the  palms  of  which  were  badly  torn,  and 
all  the  nails  but  one  were  gone  from  the  fingers, 
as  if  torn  out  by  pincers.  The  skin  was  also 
stripped  from  both  legs  from  the  middle  of  the 
thighs  down  to  the  shoe  tops.  In  this  condition 
Mr.  Wolford  made  his  way  to  the  ranch  of 
Thomas  Holson,  from  where  he  was  conveyed 
to  his  own  home.  His  beard  was  entirely  gone, 
and  his  face  was  as  black  as  a Negro’s,  leaving 
him  unrecognizable  by  intimate  friends.  Dr. 
Stephens  was  sent  for,  and  soon  relieved  the  in- 
tense suffering  of  the  patient,  who  is  now  re- 
covering slowly.  Mr.  Wolford  has  not  been  able 
to  give  an  account  of  how  the  accident  occurred, 
being  only  able  to  say  that  it  was  caused 
through  carelessness.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  accident  is  that  no  burns  or 
bruises  of  a serious  nature,  aside  from  those  of 
the  hands,  was  sustained.  Of  course  the  general 
character  of  the  injuries  are  serious  enough  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  patient  will  recover,  but 
it  will  take  many  weeks  to  do  it. 


From  Ihe  September  25,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Clark  Rogers  is  an  inventive  genius.  He 
has  mastered  the  prairie  dog  question.  “Buy 
some  good  sized  fish  hooks  with  eyelets  on  top,” 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  “and  nail  two  or  three  of  them 
on  a narrow  board.  Put  the  board  in  the  dogs 
den.  The  dogs  will  come  up  all  right,  but  they 
will  always  slide  down,  when  they  are  impaled 
on  the  hooks.  It  never  fails  to  catch  them,  and 
the  method  is  both  cheap  and  rapid.  By  proper 
attention  one  man  can  catch  a whole  town  of 
prairie  dogs  in  a few  days.” 
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A HARD  FIGHT 

How  the  Miners  Found  Geronimo  in  Sonora 

While  on  the  train  the  other  day  an  Enter- 
prise man  met  John  M.  Clayton,  a miner  who 
had  been  employed  for  three  years  on  the  Oso 
Negro,  Arispe  district,  Sonora.  The  mine  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Tombstone  parties  and 
is  situated  about  125  miles  south  of  Tombstone, 
which  is  the  nearest  supply  point. 

During  the  fall  of  1885  a rancher  came  to 
the  mine  and  informed  the  foreman,  James  H. 
Kirker,  that  he  had  missed  some  horses,  and 
from  indications  thought  that  Geronimo  and  his 
band  of  about  thirty  Indians  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  noon  hour  Mr.  Kirker  informed 
the  miners  of  the  situation  and  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  go  and  hunt  down  the  Apaches,  and 
the  following  Americans  came  to  the  front: 
James  H.  Kirker,  Floyd  McMann,  John  Thomp- 
son, Jack  Ophner,  Tim  O’Brien  and  Press 
Hatcher,  the  ranchman,  six  in  all.  The  party 
was  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  took  to  the 
mountains.  Late  in  the  evening  they  camped 
in  the  bottom  of  a canyon.  Early  the  next 
morning  they  continued  their  journey  up  the 
canyon,  and  as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  they  were  fired  on  by  Geronimo  and 
his  band  who  were  concealed  in  the  tall  grass, 
and  only  a few  feet  distant.  Thompson  and 
O’Brien  fell  dead  from  their  horses.  Hatcher, 
who  was  still  coming  up  the  hill,  was  shot 
downward  through  the  shoulder  and  body. 
Ophner  was  shot  through  the  leg  and  the  arm, 
both  being  broken.  McMann  was  wounded  but 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  eventually 
reached  the  camp.  Kirker  ran  first  to  Hatcher, 
in  time  to  hear  his  death  message:  “Tell  the 

boys  I’ve  gone.’’  Kirker  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Ophner  whom  he  picked  up  and  started 

to  run  down  the  canyon.  They  had  not  gone 
far  when  a bullet  struck  Ophner’s  cartridge 
belt  in  the  rear  of  his  person,  exploding  two 
cartridges,  from  which  his  body  was  terribly 
lacerated.  Kirker  continued  running  until  his 
companion  fainted.  The  Indians,  feeling  sure 
of  getting  their  men  a little  later,  had  ceased 
firing  and  were  given  their  attention  to  the 
horses  and  the  pack  animals.  Kirker  left  his 
companion  behind  some  rocks  and  ran  to  a 
spring,  about  three  hundred  yards  distant.  He 
filled  his  hat  with  water  and  started  back  to 


his  badly  wounded  comrade.  The  Indians  saw 
him  and  opened  fire,  but  Kirker  ran  on,  reach- 
ing his  partner  in  safety.  Ophner  was  soon 
revived,  and  while  helplessly  wounded,  was  still 
able  to  use  his  Winchester,  and  the  two  Ameri- 
cans soon  made  it  so  interesting  that  Mr.  Lo 
retreated  and  waited  for  a better  opportunity. 
As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased  Kirker  again  pick- 
ed up  his  comrade  and  started  for  the  spring, 
realizing  that  without  water  his  friend  could 
not  live  through  the  day.  The  Indians  again 
commenced  firing  and  another  halt  was  made. 
During  the  day  Kirker  made  three  trips  to  the 
spring  for  water,  under  a steady  fire  from  the 
Indians’  rifles,  each  time  carrying  his  com- 
panion a little  nearer  the  water.  How  he  es- 
caped without  a scratch  the  Lord  only  knows, 
as  he  was  shot  at  several  scores  of  times  during 
the  day.  The  long  hours  of  sunshine  finally  wore 
away,  when  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Kirker 
carried  his  fainting  companion  five  miles,  then 
secured  a horse  and  again  returned  to  the  can- 
yon. Ophner  was  tied  onto  the  horse,  and  the 
animal  led  into  camp.  Other  horses  were  then 
secured,  and  with  fresh  assistants,  Kirker  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  fight  where  the  man- 
gled remains  of  the  three  brave  boys  killed  early 
in  the  morning  were  secured  and  brought  back 
to  camp. 

Ophner,  after  many  months  of  suffering, 
recovered,  but  wears  a wooden  leg  in  place  of 
the  one  with  which  he  started  out  to  hunt  Ge- 
ronimo. During  the  same  year  Gene  Kirker 
and  Chas.  Reese  were  going  from  Tombstone 
to  the  mine  in  a wagon  when  they  were  attack- 
ed by  Indians.  Reese  was  shot  through  the  head 
but  did  not  die  for  several  minutes.  Like  his 
brother.  Gene  Kirker  stayed  with  his  friend 
until  he  was  dead,  then  cut  a mule  out  of  the 
team  and  mounted.  While  cutting  out  the  mule 
he  was  shot  twice  through  the  right  leg,  which 
was  afterwards  amputated. 

Of  the  ten  Americans  who  originally  went 
into  the  camp,  but  two  are  now  alive,  the  others 
having  been  killed  by  Indians. 

The  mine  is  now  shut  down  temporarily, 
but  run  steadily  for  over  two  years.  The  mill 
contains  20-stamps,  and  the  ore  averages  about 
$40.  The  great  draw-back  to  mining  in  that 
section  is  the  expense  of  securing  supplies, 
which  are  mostly  packed  in  on  mules.  Wood  is 
also  quite  expensive  as  it  had  to  be  packed  in  on 
burros  or  mules. 
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Alhambra  Via 
Saddle  Rock  Canon 

It  is  well  worth  the  time  of  the  New  Mexi- 
can tourist  to  make  a trip  to  the  famous  silver 
mines  of  Alhambra  camp,  probably  better 
known  to  many  by  its  earlier  name  Black  Hawk. 
While  the  road  over  the  hills  from  Whitehill’s 
well,  in  the  Mangas  valley,  is  shorter  and  in 
better  repair,  yet  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
through  Saddle  Rock  canyon  amply  repays  one 
for  the  extra  five  miles  of  travel  by  the  latter 
route.  The  canyon  takes  its  name  from  the 
massive  granite  mountain  situated  near  its 
mouth,  and  about  half  a mile  from  where  the 
canyon  emerges  into  the  Mangas  valley.  The 
summit  of  this  isolated  mountain  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  a McClellan  saddle  seat,  and  as 
you  approach,  imagination  forces  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  base  of  the  monster  monolith  will 
prove  a stony  centaur,  upon  which  the  riderless 
saddle  rests. 


Redford  Job,  the  sixteen  year  old  son  of 
Alfred  Job  who  lives  on  Whisky  creek  east  of 
Silver  City,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  town 
by  Marshal  Cantley  last  Wednesday,  charged 
with  robbing  the  house  of  Martin  Mullen  at 
Apache  Tejo.  The  boy  was  working  for  Mr. 
Mullen  and  during  the  absence  of  the  family 
and  guests,  robbed  the  room  of  Miss  Downs, 
taking  therefrom  a pistol,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  in  change  and  two  receipts  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  checks.  A Mexican  employed  on 
the  ranch  claims  to  have  been  robbed  of  seven- 
teen dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  and  a gold 
watch  chain.  The  young  man  denies  having 
taken  the  money  and  chain  from  the  Mexican 
but  admits  having  taken  the  articles  belonging 
to  Miss  Downs  and  has  returned  the  property. 
He  will  probably  be  bound  over  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury. 


At  four  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  Prof. 
Waring  and  Milt  Miller  started  with  a team 
and  buggy  from  the  Flagler  works  at  the  lower 
end  of  town,  to  go  to  the  railroad  depot.  A short 
distance  above  the  works  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  gulch,  the  water  which  was  flowing 


through  the  streets  of  Silver  City  was  here  con- 
centrated in  one  body.  The  horses  were  thrown 
down  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the  buggy 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  occupants  nearly 
drowned.  Mr.  Waring  became  entangled  be- 
neath one  of  the  horses  and  was  only  by  great 
effort  released.  The  horses  were  extricated 
some  distance  below  by  means  of  ropes;  the 
vehicle  was  a total  wreck. 


Sim  Holstein,  manager  of  the  NAN  ranch, 
was  over  this  week. 


From  the  October  2,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  360  steers  sent  to  Kansas  City  last 
week  by  Mariano  S.  Otero,  of  Bernalillo,  N.  M., 
sold  as  follows:  227  averaging  773  pounds, 
brought  $1.62,  and  135  averaging  271  pounds, 
sold  at  $1.40.  

The  Eureka  (Nev.)  Sentinel  says:  Geo.  W. 
Grayson,  the  millionaire,  and  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  the  west,  and  father  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Land  & Cattle  company,  at  Beowawe,  is 
making  arrangements  to  ship  3000  head  of 
stock  cattle  from  one  of  his  ranges  in  New  Mex- 
ico to  his  ranch  at  Beowawe,  where  he  has 
plenty  of  feed  to  put  them  in  good  condition 
for  market.  To  make  this  change  of  cattle  will 
require  eight  trains  of  nineteen  cars  each,  and 
will  cost  $15,000  for  railway  charges. 


Kid  with  about  eight  of  his  red  devils  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria’s  park 
on  the  head  of  the  Animas.  Ten  men  of  D troop 
of  the  Tenth  cavalry  and  five  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  infantry  passed  through  Hillsboro  Thurs- 
day on  their  way  to  look  after  them. — Shaft. 


Last  week  Steve  Nixson,  foreman  of  the 
Gebhart  cattle  company,  located  Bob  and  Dick 
Hall,  two  of  the  Pine  Cienega  gang  who  were 
not  captured  by  the  Grant  county  officials,  and 
securing  a Graham  county  warrant  and  a posse 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Duncan,  started  after 

s * 

the  men.  Nixson  and  the  posse  returned  to 
Duncan  without  the  men  they  went  after,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  met  the  two  Halls, 
and  in  a fight  killed  them.  This  is  not  as  satis- 
factory a form  of  justice  as  arresting  the  men, 
the  way  the  Grant  county  officials  did,  but  it 
is  much  cheaper. 
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Aubrey's  Famous  Ride 

From  Santa  Fe  to  Independence,  Missouri, 

On  Horseback. 

Five  Days  and  Nineteen  Hours  in  the  Saddle 

From  the  Field  and  Farm. 

The  greatest  physical  achievement  ever 
accomplished  in  this  country,  was  the  ride  of 
F.  X.  Aubrey  from  the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  to  the  public  square  at  Independence, 
Missouri,  a distance  of  over  800  miles,  through 
a country  inhabited  with  warlike  Indians;  a 
large  part  of  the  way  was  then  a sandy  desert. 

It  was  about  the  year  1851  that  Aubrey 
gave  this  wonderful  test  of  human  endurance, 
before  which  all  other  attempts  of  the  kind  pale 
into  insignificance.  He  was  a short,  heavy  set 
man  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  strength.  His  business  for  ten 
years  as  a Santa  Fe  trader  had  made  him  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  trail  and  all  stopping 
places.  He  was  a perfect  horseman,  and  al- 
though there  were  great  riders  in  those  days, 
none  of  them  cared  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
Aubrey.  On  a wager  of  $1000  he  undertook  to 
ride  alone  from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence  in- 
side of  six  days.  It  was  forty  years  ago  that 
he  undertook  the  terrible  feat.  It  was  to  be  the 
supreme  effort  of  his  life,  and  he  sent  a half- 
dozen  of  the  swiftest  horses  ahead  to  be  station- 
ed at  different  points  for  use  on  the  ride. 

He  left  Santa  Fe  in  a sweeping  gallop,  and 
that  was  the  pace  he  kept  up  during  nearly 
every  hour  of  the  time  until  he  fell  fainting 
from  his  foam  covered  horse  in  the  square  in 
Independence.  No  man  could  keep  up  with  the 
rider  and  he  would  have  killed  every  horse  in 
the  west  rather  than  have  failed  his  undertak- 
ing. It  took  just  five  days  and  nineteen  hours 
to  perform  the  feat,  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral of  his  best  horses.  After  being  carried  into 
a room  of  the  old  hotel  at  Independence,  Aubrey 
lay  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a dead  stupor  be- 
fore he  came  to  his  senses.  He  never  would 
have  recovered  from  the  shock  had  it  not  been 
for  his  wonderful  constitution.  The  feat  was 
unanimously  regarded  by  western  men  as  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  strength  and  endurance 
ever  known  on  the  plains. 

After  his  ride  Aubrey  became  the  lion  of 
the  west,  and  was  dined  and  feted  at  St.  Louis 
as  though  he  had  been  a conquering  hero.  He 


finally  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a friend. 
One  day  in  1854,  in  an  altercation  with  Major 
Richard  H.  Weightman,  the  great  rider  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  and  dropped  dead  in  Santa 
Fe.  We  have  stood  on  the  spot,  now  shown  as 
historic,  where  Aubrey  fell.  He  was  buried  in 
an  unknown  grave,  and  all  that  is  remembered 
of  Aubrey  is  his  remarkable  ride.  Weightman 
was  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder,  but  was  ac- 
quitted, and  joining  the  confederate  army,  was 
shot  at  Wilson’s  creek  while  leading  his  brigade 
into  battle. 


Pinos  Altos  Pointers 

The  little  16  months  old  girl  of  George 
Schaffer  met  with  a painful  and  possibly  fatal 
accident  Monday.  Her  mother  was  boiling  a 
piece  of  beef  and  took  the  kettle  off  and  sat  it 
on  a bench  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
meat.  While  her  back  was  turned  the  little  one 
toodled  up  and  caught  hold  of  the  kettle,  up- 
setting it  and  receiving  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents on  her  little  body,  literally  skinning  her 
from  neck  to  hips.  Her  mother  immediately, 
without  stopping  to  think,  put  her  into  a tub  of 
water  which  happened  to  stand  near,  and 
whether  it  was  a good  or  bad  move  is  still  in 
doubt.  At  last  accounts  the  little  one  was  in 
a precarious  condition. 


Arthur  Goodell  was  thrown  from  a bucking 
horse  last  Friday  and  had  his  shoulder  dis- 
located. Doctor  Stephens  replaced  the  shoulder 
and  with  the  exception  of  a few  days  in  a sling, 
the  maimed  member  is  all  O.K. 


After  three  weeks  of  hard  labor  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  a United  States  petit 
jury,  and  the  court  discharged  all  those  who 
had  been  held  awaiting  the  formation  of  the 
jury.  The  grand  jury  was  organized  and  George 
H.  Utter  appointed  foreman. 


Main  street,  which  was  so  nicely  fixed  at  a 
considerable  expense  several  months  ago,  is 
now  in  a worse  condition  if  possible,  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  recent  floods,  and  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over.  Cinder  and  ashes  are 
hardly  the  proper  fillings  for  a roadway  in 
this  locality. 
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The  large  cottonwood  trees  which  have 
given  such  a cheerful  appearance  to  our  streets, 
are  slowly  dying  through  lack  of  attention. 
The  water  supply  which  has  heretofore  been 
sufficient  to  keep  them  growing,  has  failed,  and 
if  some  steps  are  not  soon  taken  by  property 
owners,  ere  another  year  they  will  be  weird 
objects  to  behold.  Water  will  save  them.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


Certificates  were  granted  to  the  following- 
teachers  by  the  examining  board  Saturday  last: 
R.  H.  Theilman,  Pinos  Altos;  W.  T.  Byron,  Sil- 
ver City;  H.  S.  Wallace,  Deming;  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Kines,  Fort  Bayard;  Miss  Mamie  Crouch,  Pinos 
Altos;  Miss  Teressa  Eckstein,  Silver  City;  Miss 
Addie  Clayton,  Mimbres;  Miss  Maud  Smith, 
Walnut  Creek;  Miss  Fannie  Rutland,  Deming. 
The  most  of  the  above  named  teachers  have 
already  secured  schools. 


George  Butler,  a miner  employed  in  the 
Pacific  mine  at  Pinos  Altos,  had  a narrow 
escape  a few  days  ago.  He  was  cutting  a ditch 
when  a mass  of  rock  above  him  gave  way  and 
came  down,  completely  covering  him  up.  He 
was  extracted  by  some  of  his  fellow  miners  and 
taken  out  to  the  fresh  air.  Although  consid- 
erably bruised  and  cut  up,  no  bones  were  broken 
and  he  will  be  able  to  report  for  duty  again  in 
a few  days. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Handy,  a prominent  physician  of 
Tucson,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Frank  J.  Heney, 
an  attorney  who  brought  a suit  for  divorce  for 
Mrs.  Handy.  It  is  said  that  the  doctor  enjoyed 
a practice  of  $25,000  a year.  Mrs.  Handy  claim- 
ed that  the  doctor  was  a little  too  handy  around 
Pansy  Smith,  the  wife  of  Frank  W.  Smith,  the 
defaulting  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Tucson, 
a son  of  Exa  Billy  Smith,  ex-United  States  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  in  ante-bellum  days.  The 
killing  is  said  to  have  been  in  self  defense. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny,  an  old  resident  of  Kings- 
ton, now  of  Silver  City,  came  in  Friday  to  take 
a look  at  his  old  camping  grounds  and  shake 
hands  with  his  many  friends.  He  will  return 
home  Sunday. — Shaft. 


Miss  Lillie  Stevenson  had  a narrow  escape 
on  Monday  evening.  She  was  riding  a somewhat 


vicious  pony,  which  becoming  scared,  started 
off  on  a full  run  and  turned  the  corner  of  the 
Chinese  wash  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Yankee  streets  rather  abruptly.  It  was  feared 
the  little  lady  \vould  be  brushed  off  and  hurt 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  building,  but 
fortunately  the  accident  was  avoided.  Miss 
Lillie  now  takes  her  exercise  on  foot. 


The  following  meagre  telegram  was  the 
first  and  so  far  the  only  information  of  the 
shooting  of  Major  Eckles,  which  his  brother, 
Samuel  Eckles,  of  this  city,  has  received  of  the 
tragedy : 

Boerne,  Tex.,  September  25 — Maj.  Eckles, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army  and  a 
son-in-law  of  Gen.  Mason,  was  mortally  shot 
today  by  J.  C.  Saggs  ,a  neighboring  ranchman, 
on  Balcone’s  Creek,  near  Balcone.  Saggs  has 
thus  far  eluded  arrest. 

Should  the  major  die  of  his  wounds  this 
would  be  the  third  death  in  the  Eckles  family 
this  year. 


Silver  City  seems  to  have  a corner  on  Chi- 
nese weddings,  the  contracting  parties  coming 
from  Arizona.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  two  of 
Tucson’s  most  prominent  Chinese  merchants 
brought  their  intended  Vv^ives  to  this  city  and 
were  married  by  Father  Morin.  On  Friday  last 
Gio  Chan  See,  also  of  Tucson,  arrived  with  a 
fair  American  Girl  and  the  couple  was  married 
the  same  evening.  Gio  Chan  See  is  a big  mer- 
chant in  Tucson,  and  has  lived  in  this  country 
more  than  twenty  years.  And  thus  the  Chinese 
question  is  being  solved,  as  those  who  marry 
here  will  always  remain  as  citizens  of  Uncle 
Sam. 


Albert  Vega  and  Herbert  Lyons,  two  of 
Silver  City’s  promising  kids,  had  an  altercation 
on  Wednesday  evening,  in  which  Vega  received 
a knife  wound  in  the  left  arm.  It  is  claimed  by 
onlookers  that  Vega  was  intoxicated  and  was 
the  aggressor,  and  that  young  Lyons  acted  in 
self  defense.  The  wound  though  painful  is  not 
very  serious.  Doctor  Guthrie  was  called  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  young- 
ster. 
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Several  days  ago  the  elaborate  wooden 
cornice,  with  the  figures  1872  carved  on  the 
pediment,  surmounting  the  H.  M.  Porter  build- 
ing near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Spring  streets, 
became  loosened  and  fell  off,  dropping  to  the 
street  below.  The  carved  figures  denoted  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  edifice.  This  corner 
for  a number  of  years  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  largest  mercantile  trade  and  bullion  business 
done  in  Grant  county.  To  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion, the  establishment  was  known  not  by  the 
name  of  the  merchant,  H.  M.  Porter,  but  by 
the  emblem  that  glistened  on  the  top  of  the 
cornice,  a gilded  mortar  and  pestle,  hence  when 
a Mexican  enquired  for  the  “tienda”  of  H.  M. 
Porter,  he  asked  for  ‘‘la  tienda  del  almirez.” 
The  reason  for  the  mortar  and  pestle  was  that 
Dr.  Bailey  first  opened  there  with  an  assortment 
of  drugs. 


The  anti-scandal  society  of  Pinos  Altos, 
composed  exclusively  of  ladies,  graced  our  city 
with  its  presence  on  Tuesday.  A business  meet- 
ing was  held  recently,  and  there  being  a surplus 
in  the  treasury,  it  was  decided  after  a stormy 
session  lasting  eight  hours,  to  dispose  of  it  by 
putting  it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
With  this  object  in  view  it  was  decided  to  “se- 
cure the  substance  ere  the  shadow  departed,” 
and  Gillett  & Carter’s  four  horse  bus  was  char- 
tered to  convey  the  society  en  masse  to  Silver 
City  there  to  have  their  pictures  taken  in  a 
group.  They  arrived  on  time  and  registered  at 
the  Tremont  House,  and  the  fun  began.  Singly 
and  in  groups  they  discussed  the  situation  until 
the  noon  hour  arrived  when  they  all  adjourned 
to  the  dining  room.  An  Enterprise  reporter  was 
on  hand  taking  his  frugal  meal  when  the  giddy 
young  things  entered.  If  all  was  quiet  then,  it 
did  not  long  continue  so.  The  confusion  of 
Babel  could  readily  be  accounted  for,  and  to 
remark  that  the  society  had  the  floor  and  kept 
it,  would  be  putting  it  rather  mildly.  That  they 
enjoyed  themselves,  goes  without  saying  and 
after  indulging  for  fully  an  hour  in  light  gossip, 
they  retired  in  good  order  to  the  parlor.  There 
were  no  flies  in  the  dining  room,  nor  on  the  dear 
creatures  during  their  meal,  yet  a loud  buzzing 
noise  filled  the  air.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  remarked  that  Bob  Black’s  planing  mill 
was  in  motion,  and  that  the  machinery  needed 
oiling;  others  dissenting,  wondered  why  the 


band  boys  were  practicing  at  that  unusual  hour. 
Their  remarks  however  had  no  effect  on  the 
happy  throng.  The  jolly  crowd  was  composed 
of  the  following  well  known  ladies:  Mesdames 
Milliken,  Miller,  Richardson,  English,  Pound, 
Spalding,  OHara,  Leroy,  Houseman,  Robinson 
and  Fetterly,  and  Misses  Pound,  Adair  and  Mil- 
liken. Captain  B.  W.  Davis  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  company,  tried  to  maintain  order, 
but  soon  discovered  that  his  authority  didn’t 
amount  to  much  and  he  resigned  his  commission 
then  and  there. 


For  the  fair  at  St.  Louis  the  A.  T.  & S.  F. 
will  make  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  on  sale  from  October  3 to  8. 


From  Ihe  October  9,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Legend  Of  New  River 

How  Water  Came  in  the  Desert  After 
a Child’s  Prayer 

From  the  La  Junta  Tribune. 

In  the  early  fifties  a party  of  emigrants  on 
their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  by  the 
southern  route,  via  Gila  river,  crossed  the  Colo- 
rado by  ferry  left  by  Graham  in  1848  and 
“struck  out  on  the  desert  for  the  land  of 
promise.”  The  trail  was  well  defined  by  aban- 
doned wagons  and  the  bones  of  horses,  mules 
and  human  beings.  Struggling  through  the 
yielding  sand,  the  thermometer  at  120  deg., 
wheels  falling  apart,  animals  dying  from  heat 
and  thirst,  they  on  the  second  night  out,  halted 
some  ten  miles  from  “Cooke’s  Well,”  with  water 
in  their  kegs  exhausted. 

Tradition  states  that  a little  10-year-old 
girl  was  heard  praying,  in  one  of  the  wagons, 
for  water.  It  states  that  in  her  childlike  faith 
she  said : 

“O,  good  Heavenly  Father  I know  that  I 
have  been  a very  naughty,  naughty  girl,  but 
oh ! dear,  I am  so  very  thirsty,  and  mamma,  and 
papa  and  the  baby  all  want  to  drink  so  much. 
Do,  good  God  give  us  water,  and  I will  never, 
never  be  naughty  again.” 

The  gaunt,  half-starved  desperate  men 
gathered  around  the  wagons,  discussing  how 
and  what  movement  to  save  their  lives  and  their 
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dear  ones,  with  no  thought  of  gold  now,  and 
listened  to  the  humble  petition.  One  voiced  the 
rest  and  said,  “May  God  grant  it!”  Soon  the 
voice  of  the  little  child,  in  cheerful  accent, 
sounded  clear  in  silent  night. 

“O  mother,  mother,  get  me  water;  oh,  1 can 
hear  it  running;  oh,  do  get  some  for  baby  and 
me.” 

They  thought  her  delirious  from  her  suf- 
ferings, when  suddenly  a babel  of  sounds  broke 
forth  from  the  oxen  and  mules,  all  frantic  and 
endeavoring  to  break  loose  from  the  wagon 
poles.  A rustling  noise  called  their  attention 
to  a slight  depression  near  the  wagons,  and  on 
investigating  the  cause  they  found  water  gush- 
ing up  out  of  the  sand,  sweet,  clear,  but  warm. 
Their  sufferings  were  over,  and  they  reached 
the  mines  better  and  wiser  for  this  interposition, 
as  they  firmly  believed,  of  divine  Providence. 

This  spring  continued  to  flow  running  due 
north  for  twenty  miles,  then  was  lost  in  the 
sand.  In  places  it  was  two  miles  wide  and  from 
four  to  twenty  feet  deep.  When  immigration  in 
1851  moved  by  the  isthmus  and  the  northern 
route  the  miraculous  water  disappeared,  as  its 
mission  was  accomplished  and  its  divine  work 
done.  But  the  memory  of  the  “New  River,”  that 
was  caused  by  a sand  bar  below  Yuma  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  thousands  benefited  by 
it  in  1850-51. 


Close  Relation 

Some  years  ago  an  engineer  was  wanted  to 
construct  a branch  railroad  in  the  central  part 
of  Georgia,  and  an  Iowa  man,  skilled  in  the 
profession  of  engineering,  was  engaged.  While 
traveling  along  the  proposed  line  he  called  at 
a modest  looking  cabin  and  knocked.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  tap  a colored  woman  came  to  the 
door  and  the  negineer  asked  for  a drink  of 
water.  She  immediately  brought  him  a cala- 
bash, but  noticing  that  the  gentleman  was  evi- 
dently a stranger  inquired: 

“Is  you  f’om  the  Nawf,  sah?” 

The  engineer  replied  in  the  affirmative  and 
she  asked:  “Wha’  state  is  you  f’om  sah?” 

“I  am  from  Iowa,”  he  said,  with  much  po- 
liteness. 

Surveying  him  with  a glance  of  mingled 
admiration  and  agreeable  surprise,  she  ques- 
tioned : 


“You  really  is  f’om  Iowa?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  engineer. 

“Does  you  know  Colonel  Linnehouse,  of 

the Iowa  regiment?”  she  queried. 

“No,”  responded  the  engineer;  “but  I know 
Colonel  Lightenhouse,  who  commanded  that 
regimen. t” 

“Yes,  dat’s  his  name  — Colonel  Lighten- 
house. Well,  how’s  he  doin?” 

“He  is  doing  very  well  indeed,  is  in  good 
health  and  looks  well.” 

“Is  that  so  an’  you  knows  him?” 

With  this  exclamation  of  a joyful  surprise 
she  dropped  the  calabash  and,  turning  about, 
shouted  to  a youngster. 

“George  Washington  Lightenhouse,  George 
Washington  Lightenhouse,  come  heah!  Come 
right  away!  Heah’s  a genmen  f’om  Iowa  dat 
know  your  fadder!” — Wasp. 


Crossing  the  plains  in  ’49 : Colonel  Mc- 
Ilhany,  of  Los  Cerrillos,  New  Mexico,  an  old 
friend  of  the  Field  and  Farm,  was  an  early 
pathfinder  on  the  plains  and  tells  an  interesting 
story  about  his  trip  over  the  golden  shore.  He 
says:  “In  September  1848,  I met  Colonel  Rus- 
sell in  my  father’s  house  in  Maysville,  Kentucky. 
He  had  just  returned  overland  from  California. 
He  was  enthusiastic  on  the  bright  possibilities 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  gold  discoveries  were 
being  heralded  over  the  continent.  My  youthful 
ambition  was  decided  to  gratify  my  love  of  ad- 
venture. I had  a slave  freed  to  cross  the  plains 
with  me.  I left  Independence  on  May  4,  ’49, 
reached  Bridger’s  fort  on  July  3.  The  next  day 
thirty  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  a spread  that 
embraced  a barbecued  beef  and  numerous 
dainties  including  twenty  gallons  of  Kentucky 
bourbon. 

“Old  Captain  Bridger  and  Kit  Carson’s 
squaw,  Mary,  were  our  invited  guests.  After 
our  patriotic  dinner  was  over  Jerome  Davis,  who 
was  our  captain,  and  myself,  rode  into  Salt  Lake, 
eighty  miles.  It  required  our  wagons  five  days. 
Davis  had  previously  been  with  Fremont  to  the 
Pacific  slope,  (had  lived  on  mule  meat  sixty- 
seven  days)  and  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  thus  became  known  to 
the  Mormons.  Through  Davis,  the  writer  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  Mormon  elders.  Our  train 
was  loaded  with  merchandise,  just  what  the 
Mormons  were  in  need  of.  We  remained  in  the 
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city  ten  days.  Young  then  had  only  seven  wives. 
Davis  and  myself  visited  all  the  elders  homes. 
Polygamy,  in  practice,  was  decidedly  a novelty 
to  us.” 

“Trukee  desert  of  sand  fifty  miles  without 
wood  or  water,  was  reached  and  crossed  with- 
out accident,  but  it  was  decidedly  severe  on 
nervous  men.  When  we  reached  Donner  camp 
the  cabins  had  been  burned,  but  the  numerous 
big  pine  stumps  standing  twelve  feet  high  re- 
vealed the  desperate  situation  wherein  so  many 
valuable  lives  were  lost.  On  September  1,  we 
reached  Johnson’s  store  near  Feather  river.  We 
had  been  living  for  four  days  exclusively  on 
sugar  and  snow  water.  There  we  saw  Indians 
exchanging  gold  dust  for  beads,  pound  for 
pound,  gold  worth  $200,  beads  $1  a pound.  That 
beats  reciprocity,  free  silver  or  McKinley’s 
tariff  all  “holler.” 

We  reached  Sacramento  City  September  7. 
There  was  not  a house  in  town,  all  tents  and 
half  the  number  devoted  to  gambling.  Table 
board,  without  extras  was  $21  a week;  ordinary 
labor,  $10  a day;  miners  $16;  carpenters,  $20 
a day.  A preacher  I had  known  on  the  plains 
had  rebuked  me  for  swearing  at  a vicious  mule, 
that  rebuke  terminated  our  friendship  but  the 
first  gambling  tent  I passed  I met  my  preacher 
friend  bucking  the  tiger  — he  changed  color 
as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  miscegenated.” 


Old  Scroggs  was  most  fortunate 
In  everything  he  undertook ; 

He  met  a man  importunate. 

Who  talked  insurance  like  a book. 

He  got  five  thousand  on  his  life — 

And  broke  his  leg.  That  made  him  cry ; 

Then  he  reversed  to  accident — 

And  broke  his  neck.  That  made  him  die. 

Now,  as  before,  he  hit  it  wrong — 

No  doubt  his  shade  is  full  of  ire — 

For  what  he  needed  now  he  knows — 

A heavy  policy  on  fire. 


Dealing  In  Futures 

A traveler  on  a prairie  road  strewed  acorns  on 
the  lea; 

The  hungry  pigs  they  followed  him  and  laughed 
with  joy  to  see 

The  tenderfoot  throw  pocketsful  of  acorns  on 
the  ground. 

Which  they  devoured  with  munching  jaws  as 
fast  as  they  were  found. 

But  one  escaped  their  greedy  search  and  grew 
into  a tree 

As  high  as  corn,  and  this  year’s  corn  was  very 
high— te  he! 

It  spread  its  branches  east  and  west,  and  whis- 
pered, as  it  would 

Have  blessed  the  man  whose  little  deed  had 
grown  to  so  great  good 

Long  years  pass  on.  Some  western  men  scan  all 
the  treeless  plain 

For  something  which  they  cannot  see,  their 
eager  eyes  they  strain 

They  had  the  rope,  they  caught  the  horse, 
they’ve  got  the  man  likewise ; 

Now,  if  they  could  but  find  a tree,  complete 
would  be  their  prize. 

Joy!  Joy!  they  laugh  with  gladsome  hearts; 
far,  away  they  see — 

And  bless  the  man  who  sowed  for  them  this 
acorn-planted  tree. 

They  stand  beneath  its  shady  boughs,  they  fix 
the  one-line  swing — 

And  when  the  picnic  rode  away  the  tree  was 
blossoming. 

O,  let  us  then,  whate’er  we  do,  plant  acorns 
while  we  may, 

For  one  of  them  may  grow  to  be  a lusty  free 
some  day; 

And  then,  some  pleasant  mornin,  when  we’ve 
nothing  else  to  do. 

That  tree  will  be  handy  to  hang  a peddler 
book  agent,  proof-reader,  philanthropist, 
poet,  editor,  worthy-man  lecturer, 
amateur,  photographer,  base  ball 
crank,  tennis  fiend,  and  sev- 
eral other  people  who  need 
a little  hanging,  too. 
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An  Historical  Gun 

From  the  Democrat. 

Your  mention  in  the  Democrat  of  the 
buried  confederate  guns  at  Albuquerque  re- 
minds me  of  a famous  gun  battle  which,  his- 
torically, figured  in  the  Mexican  war  of  ’46  and 
known  as  the  “Lone  Star  of  Texas”.  It  belonged 
at  sundry  times  to  three  republics — Texas,  Mex- 
ico and  Uncle  Sam.  All  who  have  in  any  way 
been  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the 
“woolly  west”  have  read  of  the  daring  ill-fated, 
but  romantic  expedition  of  George  W.  Kendall, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  over  55  years  ago, 
for  the  capture  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  then 
claimed  this  territory  belonged  to  and  was  a 
portion  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  Randall’s 
party  of  adventurous  heroes  to  redeem  it,  sallied 
out  from  San  Antonio  and  passed  through  that 
dreary  waste,  of  almost  a continent,  crossing  the 
blighted  “llano  estancado,”  arrived  safely  at 
the  frontier  village  of  Anton  Chico,  a few  miles 
south  of  our  present  city  of  Las  Vegas.  The 
“Lone  star”  figured  conspicuously  in  this  noted 
expedition  and  was  a brass  sixpounder  cast  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  with  a solitary  star  adorning 
its  breech  and  was  presented  by  patriotic  ladies 
to  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  then  struggling  for 
liberty  and  independence. 

The  story  goes,  as  I remember  it  from  the 
lips  of  my  own  cousin  who  accompanied  Ken- 
dall, that  some  two  weeks  after  they  arrived  at 
Anton  Chico  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a 
Mexican  force,  and  through  the  base  treachery 
of  one  of  Kendall’s  officers  his  command  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  General  Armijo,  then 
governor  and  military  chief  of  New  Mexico.  All 
were  placed  under  the  escort  of  Captain  Salizar, 
and  the  terms  of  surrender  violated  by  him  in 
barbarous  indignities  and  most  tyrannical  treat- 
ment. On  their  arrival  in  Santa  Fe,  General 
Armijo  ordered  them  south  at  once,  and  after 
a march  of  3,000  miles,  through  Mexico,  fur- 
nished with  a meagre  half  ration,  many  of 
these  hardy  men  died  from  starvation  and  ex- 
posure and  were  thrown  on  the  outside  for  the 
wolves  and  vultures.  A remnant  of  this  ill- 
advised  expedition  finally  reached  the  famous 
Castle  of  Perote,  a day’s  ride  west  of  the  pretty 
little  city  of  Jalapa,  enroute  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
their  far  off  home.  In  1848,  on  the  evacuation 


of  Mexico  by  the  army  of  the  United  States,  the 
writer  saw  in  the  mote  of  the  castle  a plain, 
limestone  monument,  marking  the  spot  where 
six  of  Kendall’s  most  violent  men  had  been  shot 
by  order  of  a court  martial  as  ring  leaders  of 
the  invasion  of  Mexican  territory. 

The  bright  little  “Lone  Star”  gun  was 
kept  by  General  Armijo  at  Santa  Fe  as  a great 
trophy,  until  the  Mexican  war  of  1846,  and  on 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney  at  the 
Puertecito  of  Las  Vegas,  the  muzzle  of  this 
“Plymouth  gun”  was  directed  in  anger  against 
its  own  people.  Here  it  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  “Los  Gringos,”  but  in  a dismantled  condition. 
Gen.  Kearney  captured  Santa  Fe  and  after  a 
short  rest  passed  on  to  California  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Col.  Sterling  Price,  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  forces  of  New  Mexico,  advanced  south- 
ward to  Chihuahua  and  in  one  of  his  light 
batteries  was  the  “lone  Star  of  Texas.”  At 
Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  the  last  battle  fought 
in  the  Mexican  war,  it  did  some  sharp  work  as 
an  attachment  to  Lieut.  John  Lore’s  battery 
against  the  forces  of  General  Trias.  This  deci- 
sive little  battle  was  in  March  1848  and  closed 
the  last  of  a series  of  brilliant  engagements 
against  very  superior  forces  on  Mexican  soil. 
But  what  become  of  the  memorable  little  gun? 
Far  back  in  the  ’50s  there  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe,  an  old  adobe 
church  whose  ancient  walls  indicated  the  days 
of  Friar  Ruiz  and  Governor  Peralta.  It  was 
known  as  the  government  church  where  the 
high,  civil  and  military  officials  and  the  army 
worshiped  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  Mexi- 
can regime  it  was  abandoned  and  the  late  Capt. 
W.  R.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  ordinance  officer,  con- 
verted it  into  a store  house  for  old  captured 
cannons.  There,  in  1851  the  writer  saw  a pyra- 
mid of  dismantled  guns — from  an  18-pounder 
carronade  to  a mountain  howitzer  and  in  mem- 
ory of  its  heroic  service,  Capt.  Shoemaker  placed 
as  a cap  stone,  the  spiteful,  little  gun  from 
Massachusetts — the  “Lone  Star  of  Texas.”  For 
the  rest,  history  answers — oblivion,  but  many 
still  live  to  proudly  remember  that  its  sharp 
voice  ushered  into  the  folds  of  the  union  a pyra- 
mid of  El  Dorado  that  saved  our  national  credit 
in  the  days  of  a cruel  revolution. 

Old  Fogy 
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Put  Them  Down 

One  night  last  week  a body  of  armed  men 
arrived  at  the  Whitehouse  ranch,  Duck  creek, 
and  threw  stones  against  the  house.  The  cook 
went  to  the  door,  when  the  band  enquired  for 
Thomas  Lyons.  The  cook  informed  them  that 
Mr.  Lyons  had  gone  to  Silver  City  the  same 
day.  They  doubted  the  statement  and  threat- 
ened to  search  the  house,  but  were  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  cook  was  telling  the  truth  and 
rode  away.  There  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
men  in  the  gang.  They  had  but  one  object  in 
making  such  a demonstration,  and  that  was  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Lyons,  who  has  been  quite  active 
of  late  assisting  in  the  running  down  and  cap- 
ture of  a part  of  as  desperate  and  villainous  a 
gang  of  thieves  and  outlaws  as  ever  infested 
any  country. 

We  refer  principally  to  the  Hall  gang  of 
Pine  Cienega,  who  came  to  this  county  about 
four  years  ago,  since  which  time  they  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  people  of  their  own 
class  in  various  parts  of  the  southwest,  until 
today  the  gang  of  rustlers  and  outlaws  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  bold  and  dangerous. 

A short  history  of  the  Halls,  including  the 
old  man  and  four  sons,  since  their  arrival  might 
prove  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  county. 
As  before  stated  they  arrived  here  about  four 
years  ago,  and  were  first  heard  of  as  a disturb- 
ing element  on  the  Mimbres.  When  they  arrived 
at  John  Brockman’s  place  they  turned  their 
cattle  into  his  field  and  camped  in  one  of  his 
houses.  Mr.  Brockman  protested,  but  was  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  a hard  crowd  and 
that  he  had  better  let  them  alone.  Between 
Hudson’s  and  King’s  place  they  met  a Chinaman 
whom  King  had  sent  to  the  postoffice  for  the 
mail,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation  beat 
the  poor  fellow  almost  to  death  with  their  pis- 
tols. They  drove  off  some  of  Colonel  Carpen- 
ter’s finest  cattle,  and  it  was  months  before  he 
recovered  them.  Their  advent  at  Pine  Cienega 
was  the  beginning  of  the  thieving  era  which  has 
flourished  in  that  section  so  extensively  for  the 
past  few  years.  The  Halls  were  soon  joined  by 
others  as  tough  and  hard  as  themselves,  and 
they  soon  commenced  to  make  life  miserable 
for  men  engaged  legitimately  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Grant  and  Graham  counties.  Not  satis- 
fied with  stealing  stock  by  the  wholesale,  they 


soon  gave  it  out  that  they  had  it  in  for  a number 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  section, 
repeatedly  threatening  the  lives  of  no  less  than 
eight  or  ten  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  two  counties.  As  far  back  as  two  years  ago 
quite  a number  of  stockmen  informed  the  writer 
that  the  Pine  Cienega  gang  had  threatened  their 
lives  and  that  they  were  fearful  of  being 
assassinated. 

About  three  years  ago  Tom  Hall  killed  a 
man  at  Pine  Cienega.  The  man  was  a stranger, 
hailing,  it  is  said,  from  Texas.  It  was  said  that 
the  killing  occurred  over  a dispute  at  cards. 
Hall  was  not  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  as  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him. 

Nearly  all  of  the  whole  gang  have  either 
served  their  time  in  the  Texas  penitentiary  or 
have  a number  of  indictments  standing  against 
them  in  that  state.  Jo.  Cudd,  one  of  the  gang 
who  was  arrested  at  Tempe,  Arizona,  last  week, 
is  badly  wanted  in  Texas.  He  was  arrested  once 
in  this  country  and  taken  to  Texas.  He  gave 
bond  for  $2500  and  skipped  for  Mexico.  After 
he  left  a large  number  of  indictments  were 
found  against  him,  one  for  shooting  an  officer 
who  was  attempting  to  arrest  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  a college  education,  and  is  certainly  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  man.  He  will  be  taken 
to  Texas  on  a requisition  as  soon  as  the  papers 
can  be  secured,  and  will  certainly  get  a sen- 
tence which  will  keep  him  out  of  mischief  for 
a while. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  Hall 
boys  were  not  arrested,  as  they  were  absent  in 
Arizona,  and  it  was  afterwards  reported  that 
they  were  killed  while  resisting  arrest.  The 
Enterprise  is  inclined  to  doubt  this,  and  believes 
that  they  are  still  alive  and  were  with  the  party 
which  attempted  to  assassinate  Mr.  Lyons.  The 
fact  that  such  a large  party  called  for  Mr.  Lyons 
shows  that  the  strength  of  the  gang  is  still  un- 
broken, and  that  they  mean  to  retaliate  for  the 
arrest  of  their  friends  and  relatives  by  carry- 
ing out  their  original  intention  of  killing  several 
of  the  most  prominent  stockmen  of  the  country. 

The  situation  is  certainly  very  grave  and 
will  doubtless  end  in  blood-shed.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  draw  the  line.  The  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens  must  be  protected  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  thieves  and  outlaws  put  down 
for  once  and  for  ever.  It  is  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  Men  who  believe  in  maintaining  law  and 
order  should  come  to  the  front  and  show  their 
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hand,  and  those  who  sympathize  and  shield  the 
thieves  must  be  classed  with  them.  There  is  no 
half-way  ground. 

The  fact  that  it  has  almost  impossible  to 
convict  a thief  in  this  county  for  years  past 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  aggravating, 
and  if  our  people  are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  those  of  other  sections  they  will  soon 
rely  soley  upon  themselves  for  protection,  and 
in  that  event  the  rustlers  will  go,  and  will  not 
stand  on  the  order  of  his  going. 


The  little  child  of  King  Holstein,  of  the 
NAN  ranch,  being  left  alone  for  a few  moments 
last  Saturday,  got  possession  of  a bottle  of 
Fowler’s  Solution  and  drank  fully  an  ounce  of 
the  deadly  drug.  The  little  sufferer  was  brought 
to  this  city,  and  Doctor  Stephens  was  called  in 
attendance.  Everything  was  done  that  science 
could  suggest,  but  in  vain,  as  the  little  innocent 
died  on  Monday  night.  The  parents  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  community. 


John  H.  Mattocks,  a recent  arrival  from 
the  east,  father  of  James  A.  Mattocks,  has  open- 
ed a blacksmith  shop  in  the  Broadway  block. 


A 90  pound  brick  worth  $2,200  in  silver 
and  gold  came  in  from  the  Mogollons  yesterday. 
It  was  the  result  of  twelve  day’s  run  on  Maud  S. 
ore. 


J.  E.  Hussey  and  B.  P.  Barnes  came  in  from 
East  camp  Monday,  bringing  in  a neat  little 
brick  of  gold  and  silver  valued  at  $1,000.  The 
Steeple  Rock  company  is  making  a record  for 
itself  and  its  deserving  stockholders. 


Miss  Cooley,  daughter  of  Harvey  Cooley, 
who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fleming 
during  the  past  week,  enjoyed  a very  pleasant 
serenade  tendered  her  by  musical  friends  on 
Monday  evening.  An  impromptu  dance  was 
participated  in  by  the  young  lady’s  hostess  and 
a few  friends. 


Silver  City  School  Report 

High  School. 

Number  enrolled,  Junior  Class,  10; 

Sub  Junior  Class,  11 

The  first  wholly  high  school,  the  second 
preparatory  and  high  school  together.  Per  cent 
of  attendance,  99.  Neither  absent  nor  tardy,  19. 
(See  names  at  conclusion  of  report.) 

Room  No.  5 — Grammar  Grades 

Number  enrolled,  41,  half  day’s  absent,  84, 
tardiness  3.  Non-resident  pupils  5,  Neither  ab- 
sent nor  tardy,  24 ; per  cent  of  attendance,  95. 
Names  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy:  Mil- 
dred Brahm,  Clara  Endlich,  Henrietta  Fessler, 
John  Morehead,  Willie  Rivers,  Charlotte  Swift, 
Stella  Swift,  Minnie  Schultz,  Clara  Schultz,  May 
Skelley,  Ella  Clayton,  Stella  Fleming,  Wm. 
Jones,  Horace  Moses,  Ceusie  Upton,  Elnora 
Alexander,  Alice  Bailey,  Pearl  Dodson,  Geo. 
Fleetham,  Agnes  Gree,  Jo.  E.  Warren,  Josie 
Whitehill,  Cornelius  Whitehill. 

Room  No.  4 — Intermediate 

Enrolled,  50.  Daily  attendance,  44.8;  per 
cent  of  attendance,  90;  half  day’s  absent,  175; 
tardiness,  9 ; neither  absent  nor  tardy  28.  Names 
of  pupils  perfect  in  attendance : Clarence  Mal- 
strom,  Chas.  Morrill,  Eugene  Warren,  Walter 
Brandis,  Celso  Ordonez,  David  Ailman,  Henry 
Brandis,  Merl  Davies,  Benjamin  Endlich,  Harry 
Kelly,  Rosella  Fessler,  Rosie  Davis,  Eugenia 
Duran,  Isabella  Gaddis,  Clara  Green,  Florence 
Laizure,  Ella  Marble,  Winnie  Powell,  Hattie 
Whitehill,  Ollie  Whitehell,  Essie  Abrahams, 
Annie  Feasel,  Eunice  Irvin,  Alice  Jones,  Cora 
Muler,  Rosie  Munson,  Tippie  Neff,  Rebecca 
Rodgers. 

Room  No.  3 — Intermediate 

Enrolled,  55;  half  days  absent,  25;  tardi- 
ness, 21;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  28;  per  cent 
of  attendance,  90.  Names  of  pupils  perfect  in 
attendance : Arthur  Bail,  Bert  Brahm,  Charlie 
Chram,  Ralph  Heikes,  Preciliano  Ordonez,  Ed- 
die Powell,  Pearl  Childers,  Corda  Jones,  Tempie 
Isley,  Harry  Carvil,  Herbert  Carvil,  Jose  Duran, 
Jose  Escalante,  Thos.  Holman,  Newton  Wood- 
ville,  Lillie  Clayton,  Fina  Calles,  May  Feazel, 
Alice  Green,  Nona  Jones,  Addie  Rosencrans, 
Lola  Calles,  Zoe  Sergend,  Alice  Logue. 
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Room  No.  2 — Secondary 

Enrolled,  39;  tardiness,  20;  half  days  ab- 
sent, 31;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  19;  perfect 
in  attendance,  that  is  neither  absent  nor  tardy : 
Nathan  Abraham,  Antonio  Escalante,  Chas. 
Maher,  Chas.  Potter,  Thos.  Skelley,  Frank  Sum- 
mers, Jesus  Trujillo,  Canuta  Villa,  Michael 
Serna,  Walter  Upchurch,  Frank  May,  Pearl 
Ailman,  Clara  Upchurch,  Lizzie  Brahm,  Mary 
Eckles,  Florence  Utter,  Louisa  Potter,  Juanita 
Rodriguez,  Fannie  McAfee. 

Room  No.  1 — First  Primary 

Ennrolled,  55 ; half  days  absent,  165 ; tar- 
diness, 2 ; neither  absent  nor  tardy,  18 ; per 
cent  of  attendance,  92.5.  Names  of  pupils 
neither  absent  nor  tardy:  Archibald  Brahm, 
Charles  Isley,  Mason  Kelly,  Harold  Moses, 
Harry  Powell,  Arthur  Rivers,  Lucio  Rodriguez, 
Alexander  Williams,  Theodora  Flores,  Carrie 
Carvil,  Agnes  Rodgers,  Greta  Shoemaker,  Ethel 
Summers,  Bertha  Terrill,  Mary  Vidal,  Carrie 
Whitehill,  Juliana  Soliez,  Mary  Flores. 

Second  Primary 

The  school  kept  in  the  old  Masonic  hall. 
Number  enrolled  59,  average  attendannce  52, 
per  cent  of  attendance  92,  neither  absent  nor 
tardy  26.  Names  of  the  pupils  perfect  in  at- 
tendance : Clyde  Sergend,  Cesario  Benavides, 
Guadalupe  Chavez,  Oliver  Potten,  Nordie  and 
Susie  Lee,  Hiram  Scott,  Rosie  Eckstein,  Guada- 
lupe Santa  Ana,  Manual  Salmon,  Eddie  Davis, 
Joe  Madrid,  Andres  Calles,  Ethel  Dean  Clayton, 
Felicito  and  Rebecca  Montes,  Elsie  Warner, 
Lou  Doran,  Olen  Black,  Josie  Welty,  Henry 
Vega,  Porfirio  Parago  and  Clyde  Hoyt. 

Names  of  High  School  pupils.  Junior  Class 
that  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy:  Oliver 
Laizure,  Maud  Miller,  Belle  Eckles,  Irma  Muse, 
Emma  Marble,  Gertrude  Scott.  The  attendance, 
but  for  the  brief  absence  of  one  pupil,  would 
have  been  100  per  cent. 

N.  C.  Campbell,  Supt. 


From  ihe  October  16,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Joe  Smith  Pardoned 

A Salt  Lake  City  dispatch  of  the  22nd  says: 
Joseph  F.  Smith  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
today,  after  nine  years  exile.  His  story  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  in  the  history  of  Mormon - 
ism.  Always  one  of  the  fiercest  defenders  of 


Polygamy,  he  was  in  February,  1885,  indicted 
for  unlawful  cohabitation,  his  three  plural  wives 
being  made  co-respondents.  He  had  already 
been  three  years  under  ground,  but  had  just 
been  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
had  been  chosen  president  of  the  upper  house. 
From  that  until  today  he  was  never  publicly 
seen  in  Utah.  A nephew  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  son  Hiram  Smith,  he  is  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  prophet  who  holds  by  the  tentes 
of  Mormonism,  and  he  is  the  last  of  the  promi- 
nent officials  of  that  church  to  sign  the  Ed- 
munds-Tucker  act,  which  act  resulted  in  presi- 
dential pardon  just  two  weeks  ago. 

When  asked  about  his  long  exile  today,  he 
said:  “When  the  indictment  was  found  I was 
in  Idaho  in  charge  of  certain  church  records 
which  the  United  States  authorities  were  trying 
to  gain  possession  of.  I at  once  left  the  country, 
going  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  I remain- 
ed two  years  engaged  in  missionary  work.  From 
Honolulu  I went  to  Mexico,  and  from  there 
made  several  trips  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Indeed  I have  been  in  Utah  half 
a dozen  times  since  1885.  Of  course  I have 
traveled  incog,  and  only  among  the  Mormon 
people.  I then  went  to  the  northwest  territory, 
laboring  among  the  Mormon  people  there. 
When,  my  pardon  was  signed  I was  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  started  at  once  for  Utah,  and  have 
for  two  weeks  been  in  the  Cache  valley.  I have 
accepted  the  anti-polygamy  manifesto  and  be- 
lieve that  polygamy  is  dead  forever.” 


J.  T.  McCorkle,  of  the  Anson  S.  mine  at 
Hanover,  met  with  a distressing  accident  on 
Saturday  last.  He  was  mounted  on  a horse 
without  saddle  and  bridle,  and  the  horse  pass- 
ing under  a tree,  Sandy  umped  off  unfortunate- 
ly falling  upon  the  left  side  of  his  face  which 
not  being  as  hard  as  the  ground  with  which  it 
came  in  contact  was  considerably  bruised. 
The  left  ear  was  nearly  torn  from  the  head  and 
securely  stitched  it  in  place.  Sandy  will  pull 
through,  and  tho  slightly  disfigured  is  still  in 
the  ring. 


The  maiden  brick  of  the  Last  Chance  min- 
ing company  arrived  Monday  night.  The  brick 
weighed  46  V2  pounds,  and  carries  considerable 
gold.  It  was  valued  at  $1,227.60,  and  was  the 
product  of  7138  tons. 
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For  Shrinking  Purposes 

With  the  immortal  Stonewall  Jackson,  says 
the  Alabama  Soldier,  straggling,  especially 
during  a forward  march,  was  an  unpardonable 
offense ; but  there  was  one  instance  in  which 
it  was  promptly  condoned.  During  one  of  the 
forced  marches,  along  in  the  summer  of  ’62, 
through  the  pine  and  ’simmons  regions,  he 
stopped  to  consult  with  some  general  officers 
till  the  whole  command  had  passed  some  dis- 
tance. Riding  forward  to  the  front  he  discov- 
ered a private  of  his  old  brigade  up  a ’simmon 
tree. 

“What  are  you  doing  so  far  in  the  rear?” 
cried  the  general. 

“I’m  eating  ’’simmons,”  said  the  soldier. 

“Why,  they’re  not  ripe,’  said  the  general, 
with  some  sarcasm. 

“I  know  it,”  said  the  soldier.  “I  want  ’em 
green.” 

“Why  do  you  eat  green  ’simmons?”  said 
old  Blue  Light. 

“To  draw  my  stomach  up  to  fit  my  rations,” 
said  old  Web  Foot. 

Enough?  The  old  hero  drew  the  old  slouch 
hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  rode  on  abashed 
and  subdued  into  silence. 


Doctor  Mary  Walker  has  been  detained  by 
the  authorities  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  she  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance  in  that  state.  No  specific  charges 
have  been  preferred  against  her.  Mary  wears 
pants  and  is  otherwise  peculiar. 


BORN — To  the  wife  of  Geo.  A.  Hinman, 
this  morning,  a son.  Regulation  weight.  Baby 
hill. 


The  Cottage  saloon  was  burglarized  Thurs- 
day night.  Fred  Shelton  had  fortunately  clean- 
ed up  the  cash  drawer  before  leaving  for  the 
night,  and  but  $2  in  change  was  secured  by 
the  thieves,  besides  all  the  whiskey  and  cigars 
they  required.  The  front  door  was  forced  open, 
after  an  attempt  to  enter  the  saloon  from  the 
side  entrance  had  proven  a failure.  There  is 
no  clue  to  the  thieves. 


May  And  December 

An  Aged  Ranchman  Elopes  With  His  Neighbor’s 
Wife,  Accompanied  by  the  Children 

Hugh  M.  Childress,  a ranchman,  who  until 
recently  resided  on  the  Upper  Gila,  was  arrest- 
ed in  Lordsburg  Tuesday  and  brought  back  to 
this  city  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Baca  Wednesday 
night. 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  v/as  sworn  out 
by  C.  C.  Smart,  a former  neighbor  of  Childress’, 
v/ho  claimed  that  Childress  had  eloped  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Maggie  Smart. 

The  news  of  the  elopement  created  some- 
thing of  a flutter,  as  the  people  are  well  known 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  disparity  in  the  ages  of 
the  parties  at  interest,  made  the  case  assume  a 
somewhat  sensational  character. 

The  arrest  was  made  under  the  Edmund’s 
act,  but  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove 
anything  damaging  to  either  party.  Mrs.  Smart 
was  accompanied  by  her  two  little  girls  when 
overtaken  at  Lordsburg.  The  party  having 
reached  town  somewhat  late,  the  officer  in 
charge  took  them  to  hotels,  Childress  register- 
ing at  the  Tremont  house  and  Mrs.  Smart  at  the 
Broadway.  The  bonds  in  the  case  were  set  at 
$1,000,  and  were  secured  yesterday  by  Chil- 
dress. 

The  examination  will  be  had  before  United 
States  Commissioner  H.  W.  Lucas  tomorrow. 

An  Enterprise  reporter  interviewed  Mr. 
Childress,  who  was  rather  non-committal,  claim- 
ing that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  would  be  pro- 
duced at  the  examination.  He  expressed  surprise 
that  such  a charge  should  have  been  preferred 
against  him,  claiming  that  he  had  only  taken  a 
friendly  interest  in  Mrs.  Smart,  and  was  assist- 
ing her  to  reach  friends  in  California. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Smart  is  but  22  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  two  little  girls,  whilst  Chil- 
dress is  60  years  of  age,  and  has  children  grown. 
He  marveled  at  the  charge  that  any  wrong  was 
contemplated,  and  remarked  to  our  reporter, 
“What  would  an  old  man  like  me  want  with  a 
young  woman  like  Mrs.  Smart?”  It  was  a 
conundrum,  and  the  Enterprise  young  man  gave 
it  up,  not  even  venturing  upon  a guess  that  he 
might  wish  to  be  a father  to  the  little  children 
by  adoption. 

Mr.  Childress  had  lately  disposed  of  his 
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property  on  the  Gila  to  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co- 
nant,  and  was  leaving  New  Mexico  for  good, 
to  seek  a home  in  Arizona,  or  possibly,  in  Old 
Mexico. 

Being  questioned  why  Mrs.  Smart  did  not 
take  the  train  here  instead  of  going  to  Lords- 
burg,  Mr.  Childress  said  that  Mrs.  Smart  saw 
her  father  in  the  city,  and  fearing  trouble  and 
delay,  concluding  to  go  to  Lordsburg  and  take 
the  train  for  California.  She  did  not  wish  to 
meet  with  her  husband,  as  she  had  left  him  for 
good.  The  couple  had  trouble  in  Texas  some 
years  ago,  and  Mrs.  Smart  left  her  husband, 
but  was  induced  to  return  to  him. 

Mr.  Childress  has  always  been  known  as 
a man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  we  are  loth 
to  believe  the  evil  reports  which  have  been 
circulated  concerning  him.  He  was  formerly  a 
cattle  king  in  Texas,  and  although  fortune  has 
not  favored  him  lately,  he  still  has  a compe- 
tency to  solace  him  in  his  declining  years. 

The  lady  in  question  was  not  interviewed, 
as  it  was  not  considered  necessary  as  the  ex- 
amination will  no  doubt  prove  all  that  will  be 
required.  Witnesses  have  been  summoned  from 
the  former  neighborhood  of  the  parties  now 
under  a cloud,  and  the  Enterprise  trusts  that 
the  difficulty  may  be  amiably  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


AT  THE  TIMMER. — J.  A.  Harlan,  Rincon; 
W.  Hoskins,T  . J.  Sutherland,  L.  M.  Hamburger 
and  W.  B.  Bogert,  Chicago;  L.  H.  Little,  Las 
Vegas;  Silva  Hamann,  Cincinnati;  M.  W.  Stan- 
ton, R.  Belton,  El  Paso ; F.  H.  Parkerson,  Santa 
Cruz,  California;  J.  D.  Burch,  Duck  Creek;  J. 
N.  Upton,  Mimbres;  A.  Armstrong,  Doming; 
J.  B.  Gilchrsit,  H.  English,  Whitewater;  S.  H. 
Fairchild,  Kansas  City;  H.  J.  Hutchison,  Cen- 
tral: C.  C.  Hall,  Albuquerque. 


Samuel  Abrahams,  of  Clifton,  visited  Dem- 
ing  last  week  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  royal  arch  degree  of  Masonry. 


Arrested  In  Phoenix 

On  the  night  of  January  4th  last,  two 
masked  men  went  to  the  ranch  of  Augustine 
Jerques,  three  miles  below  Solomonville  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  murder, 
or  both.  It  was  known  that  Jerques  had  con- 
siderable money  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
kept  in  with  him  at  his  house  or  somewhere 
about  the  premises.  Luckily  for  Jerques  when 
the  assassins  came  to  his  house  several  neigh- 
bors were  there ; also  his  sister  and  niece  were 
stopping  with  him.  The  highwaymen  attempted 
to  enter  the  house  but  on  seeing  several  persons 
there  they  opened  fire  with  six  shooters,  shoot- 
ing Jorques  twice,  the  first  ball  entering  about 
two  inches  to  the  right  and  above  the  navel  and 
coming  out  in  the  small  of  the  back;  the  second 
shot  making  a flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  arm  but  not  breaking 
the  bone.  Sheriff  Olney  and  posse  of  Graham 
county  went  to  the  scene  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  town,  but  could  not  trail  the  men 
farther  than  the  road,  where  the  tracks  indi- 
cated that  they  had  gone  in  the  direction  of 
Layton. 

After  the  first  shot  Jorques  grappled  with 
his  assailants  and  tore  a blanket  from  one  of 
them.  Next  day  their  masks  were  found  and 
with  the  blanket  turned  over  to  Sheriff  Olney. 
Gilmo  was  at  once  suspected  by  the  Sheriff,  he 
having  disappeared  from  town  the  day  before. 
He  commenced  inquiries  among  the  Mexicans 
about  the  blanket  and  after  a while  located  its 
owner  and  afterwards  secured  evidence  that 
Gilmo  and  a Mexican  had  made  their  masks 
and  prepared  for  the  robbery,  at  a Mexican’s 
house. 

Since  then  Mr.  Olney  has  been  laying  low 
and  making  quiet  inquiries  in  every  direction 
for  Gilmo,  who  was  well  known  here,  at  Dun- 
can and  Clifton.  A few  days  ago  he  received 
word  that  Gilmo  was  at  Phoenix  and  he  at  once 
telegraphed  Sheriff  Montgomery  to  make  ar- 
rest. On  Tuesday  he  received  word  that  Gilmo 
was  in  jail  at  Phoenix  and  that  the  Mexican 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Phoenix  was  in 
the  vicinity  and  would  also  be  probably  ar- 
rested. 

Gilmo  has  been  tough  for  several  years, 
and  whether  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  or  not, 
there  are  many  here  who  think  that  he  is  none 
too  good  to  make  the  attempt. 
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From  the  October  23.  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

GOLD  MINES 

Tradition  has  woven  a web  of  mystery  and 
a glamour  of  romance  around  the  Chucklo  and 
Carrizo  mountains.  As  far  back  as  ’69  parties 
from  California  attempted  to  invade  and  ex- 
plore the  Carrizos,  whose  fabulous  wealth  has 
been  measured  only  by  the  anxious  miner.  The 
Adams  party  left  a legend  that  three  days’ 
travel  from  Wingate  with  pack  animals  they 
found  gold  for  all  and  graves  for  most  of  their 
party  upon  the  Navajo  reservation.  Again,  by 
a party  from  California,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  men  only  two  of  whom  escaped  to  put 
the  fact  upon  record  that  gold  and  death  are 
inseparable  companions  in  the  Carrizo  Moun- 
tains. 

MYRICK’S  ADVENTURES 

Among  the  unwritten  histories  of  these 
mysterious  regions  the  adventures  of  Chas.  F. 
Myrick  must  forever  stand  in  bold  relief  against 
all  other  attempts  at  exploration  so  far  in  this 
country,  of  which  so  much  is  believed  and  so 
little  is  positively  known. 

Myrick  was  young,  brave  and  handsome, 
brilliant  as  a star  and  gentle  as  a woman  when 
he  arrived  at  the  old  Mitchell  ranch  on  the 
lower  San  Juan  in  1879,  presenting  himself  be- 
fore the  Mitchell  family  of  father  and  mother, 
three  lovely  daughters  verging  upon  woman- 
hood, and  two  stalwart  sons,  representing  him- 
self from  California,  having  come  across  Ari- 
zona and  through  the  Carrizo  mountains,  suc- 
cessfully locating  the  Navajo  mines  and  show- 
ing specimens  of  mineral  rivaling  King  Solo- 
mon’s reckless  display  of  riches,  fairly  electri- 
fying the  mining  camps  of  southern  Colorado. 

Myrick  returned  from  Rico  and  Silverton 
leaving  a comfortable  bank  account  of  $29,000, 
which  has  not  yet  been  called  for  by  his  heirs. 
He  and  young  Mitchell  then  planned  a secret 
expedition  to  his  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries. 

It  requires  no  great  draft  upon  our  imagi- 
nation to  see  lovers  wandering  in  shady  groves 
at  the  Mitchell  ranch,  a parting  scene  and  a 
young  girl  weeping  for  her  lover  who  never 
returned. 


Friendly  Indians  brought  the  news  of  their 
death  and  permission  for  the  Mitchell  family  to 
come  and  perform  the  last  sad  rites  of  burial. 
Young  Mitchell’s  body  lay  in  Canon  Chillelee, 
and  Myrick’s  with  a lantern  in  his  hand,  at  the 
foot  of  Ship  Rock  monument,  the  grandest 
headstone  that  ever  marked  the  grave  of  mortal 
man.  With  him  also  perished  the  secrets  of  the 
golden  treasures  buried  in  Carrizo  mountains. 


Dr.  Duncan  of  Chicago  is  credited  with 
saying,  that  “before  January,  the  whole  medi- 
ical  profession  of  the  United  States,  a hundred 
thousand  strong,  will  know  that  New  Mexico  is 
the  best  section  yet  ascertained  for  persons  of 
weak  lungs.’  The  doctor  speaks  advisedly. 


The  people  of  New  Mexico  should  learn 
the  art  of  home  production  from  the  Mormons, 
whose  settlements  are  always  so  prosperous. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Mormon  people  is  not  so 
much  due  to  their  hard  labor  as  it  is  to  the 
fact  that  they  produce  almost  everything  which 
they  consume.  It  is  true  that  they  understand 
the  art  of  irrigating,  but  this  is,  and  could  be 
acquired  by  all  our  citizens  by  application. 
Grant  county  is  today  paying  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  produce, 
grain  and  hay,  which  should  be  grown  here  at 
home.  Could  this  money  be  kept  within  our 
county  for  only  a few  years,  this  would  be  the 
most  prosperous  county  under  the  sun.  With 
such  a continual  and  heavy  drain  it  is  almost 
a wonder  that  this  country  does  not  become 
bankrupt.  Were  it  not  for  our  wonderful  re- 
sources the  money  paid  by  us  for  produce  and 
forage  would  soon  leave  us  in  a deplorable 
condition.  It  is  really  a pity  that  Grant  County 
did  not  secure  a few  Mormon  settlers.  They 
are  the  people  who  have  made  many  prosperous 
settlements  in  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  are  now 
reclaiming  the  desert  wastes  of  Mexico.  Their 
industry  and  ability  as  tillers  of  the  soil  should 
be  copied  by  our  people. 


A pointer  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration — 
A lady  of  this  city  blandly  informed  a South- 
west Sentinel  representative  some  time  ago  that 
“people  have  babies  in  Silver  City  who  did  not 
any  other  place  in  the  world.’’ — Sentinel. 
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MORE  HOLD  UPS 

It  has  been  kept  pretty  quiet,  and  has  not 
as  yet  appeared  in  print,  that  Florida  station 
was  robbed  about  the  middle  of  last  week.  No 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  matter  has 
been  given  out.  It  is  thought  that  Jeff  King 
may  have  returned  that  way  and  went  through 
the  station  merely  for  pastime.  On  Friday  night 
of  last  week  the  S.  P.  west  bound,  which  left 
El  Paso  at  4 :40  p.  m.  was  held  up  at  Strauss 
station  and  robbed.  They  seem  to  be  coming 
pretty  fast,  and  if  it  is  the  work  of  King,  would 
indicate  that  he  was  on  his  way  south. 

It  is  said  that  King  borrowed  the  gun  from 
the  agent  at  Florida  with  which  he  held  up 
Jackson.  This  of  course  is  no  reflection  on  the 
agent,  as  he  could  not  foretell  King’s  intent. 
The  agent,  however,  has  been  criticized  to  some 
extent  for  shipping  the  three  cars  of  Graphic 
ore  in  the  name  of  “Pete  Anderson’’  to  the  El 
Paso  smelter.  King  hauled  the  ore,  and  the 
agent  knew  that  he  had  been  driving  team  for 
one  of  the  contractors  hauling  Graphic  ore. 
Mr.  Hadley,  manager  of  the  Graphic,  was  ab- 
sent in  California  at  the  time,  else  it  is  not 
likely  that  King  would  have  attempted  such  a 
bold  scheme.  He  had  been  given  a check  for 
one  of  the  cars,  the  smelting  company  then  be- 
coming suspicious  telegraphed  Mr.  Hadley,  who 
was  sent  direct  to  El  Paso  in  President  Manvil’s 
special,  and  it  is  thought  that  King  learned  of 
his  arrival,  for  he  soon  showed  up  at  the  smelter 
and  asked  for  his  pay  for  the  other  two  cars. 
The  management  informed  him  that  he  would 
have  to  be  identified  as  Pete  Anderson  before 
they  could  pay  for  the  other  two  cars.  King 
evidently  thought  that  they  were  on  to  his 
game,  so  he  said  that  he  would  leave  the  check 
already  given  him  with  them  and  would  call 
with  people  who  would  identify  him.  Had  he 
cashed  the  check  as  soon  as  he  received  it  Mr. 
Hadley’s  company  would  have  lost  nearly 
$1000. 

It  is  also  said  that  King  has  previously 
worked  for  Jackson  and  claimed  that  Jackson 
had  not  paid  him  in  full.  It  is  said  that  King 
told  Jackson  at  the  time  that  he  would  have 
the  money  if  he  had  to  take  it  away  from  him 
some  day;  he  kept  his  word.  The  Enterprise 
predicts  that  King  will  prove  to  be  another  Nick 
Weare. 


From  the  El  Paso  Times. 

The  man  calling  himself  Williams,  who 
jumped  a lodging  house  bill  at  Deming  last 
week  by  stealing  out  with  his  baggage  during 
the  night,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  William 
Pace,  who  committed  suicide  in  El  Paso  last 
Sunday.  At  noon  yesterday  William  Pace,  of 
Austin,  this  state,  walked  into  the  brokerage 
office  at  Heitzelman  & Turner,  on  El  Paso 
street,  and  stepping  up  to  the  counter  asked 
Mr.  Heitzelman  for  a 45  Colt’s  revolver  he 
(Pace)  had  pawned  for  $5.  Mr.  Heitzelman 
handed  out  the  pistol  and  then  Pace  asked  for 
cartridges  to  fill  it,  which  were  given  him  by 
Mr.  Heitzelman  with  the  warning  that  he  had 
better  not  load  the  pistol  as  the  police  might 
catch  him  with  it.  Pace  paid  no  attention  to 
the  warning,  but  while  loading  the  gun  asked 
what  he  could  pawn  his  watch  and  gun  for.  Mr. 
Heitzelman  did  not  want  to  take  either  and 
so  named  a very  small  amount.  After  loading 
the  pistol  Pace  placed  the  muzzle  of  it  to  his 
right  temple  and  fired,  the  ball  going  clear 
through  his  head  and  knocking  his  brains  out 
on  the  show  case.  Mr.  Heitzelman  called  an 
officer  and  had  the  corpse  taken  to  the  under- 
taking establishment  of  M.  A.  Dolan.  In  Austin 
he  forged  his  brother’s  name  to  a note  for  $500 
and  skipped  to  Mexico.  At  St.  Luis  Potosi  he 
forged  United  States  Marshal  Fricke’s  name  to 
a check  for  $300,  and  came  to  El  Paso,  and  on 
Saturday  he  forged  Captain  Paul  Fricke’s  name 
to  another  check  for  $620.  He  left  this  check 
at  the  Wigwam  saloon,  after  securing  $20  on 
it.  Pace  was  warned  that  he  must  make  these 
checks  good,  and  discovering  that  he  could  not 
do  so  by  pawning  his  pistol  and  watch,  he  took 
his  own  life. 


Nolan  & Co.,  of  the  P.  O.  News  Stand,  have 
a new  fangled  automatic  self-regulating  steam 
peanut  roaster  in  operation.  The  whole  thing 
complete  is  but  little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
sewing  machine  and  can  be  operated  in  a par- 
lor. It  is  a beauty,  is  free  from  dirt  and  offen- 
sive odors,  and  has  a whistle  attachment  which 
causes  a toot  every  time  a nickel  is  dropped 
into  the  slot.  The  ice  cream  season  is  closed, 
but  you  can  now  treat  your  best  girl  to  red-hot- 
fresh-roasted  peanuts. 
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A BIG  DEAL 

The  Grand  Central  group  of  mines  in  Car- 
penter district,  this  county,  have  changed  hands 
for  the  neat  sum  of  $1,000,000.  This  is  the 
largest  sale  of  mining  property  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  southwest  for  a number  of  years, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  future  of  a hereto- 
fore comparatively  unknow  section.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  venture  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  means  of  booming  the  entire  western  slope 
of  the  Black  Range  country,  and  of  opening  up 
properties  heretofore  neglected.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  sale  is  but  the  pre- 
cussor  of  others  equally  as  large,  which  will  fol- 
low in  the  near  future. 


A Reply 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Southwest  Sen- 
tinel, Oct.  13th,  1891,  which  was  an  attempt 
to  describe  what  it  chose  to  term  Farcy,  a dis- 
ease said  to  be  prevalent  among  horses  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  veterinary  editor  airs  his  knowledge, 
(or  his  lack  of  it),  in  the  following  language. 

“Farcy  is  a disease  which  Webster  defines 
as  a disease  of  the  absorbents,  affecting  the 
skin  and  its  blood  vessels  and  of  a nature  allied 
to  glanders.”  We  beg  leave  to  disagree  with 
the  eminent  authority  and  to  state  that  Farcy 
is  a disease  of  the  capillary  action  of  the  blood 
vessels,  which  in  case  of  Farcy  become  in- 
flamed. In  this  case  or  first  stage  of  Farcy, 
the  pulse  never  exceeds  55  to  60  beats  per 
minute ; in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  we 
find  the  cellular  tissues  under  the  skin  filled 
with  coagulated  blood  or  serum,  causing  the 
animal  to  be  covered  with  lumps  called  Button 
Farcy,  in  which  case  we  find  the  pulse  ranging 
from  65  to  70  beats  per  minute:  in  the  third 
stage  we  find  inflammation  of  the  circulation 
or  the  arterial  and  venous  circulation,  also  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid  and  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  glands,  causing  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  death  ensues.  In  this  case  we  have 
a pulse  ranging  from  70  to  100  beats  per  minute. 

The  present  disease  which  is  now  spread- 
ing rapidly  over  this  country  is  an  influenza, 
with  a high  fever  from  the  start,  the  pulse 
ranging  from  70  to  100. 


Under  this  high  pulse  or  fever,  no  horse 
can  live  but  a very  short  length  of  time.  The 
last  referred  to  disease  is  just  the  reverse  of 
Farcy. 

We  find  in  dissection,  where  the  animal 
only  lived  60  hours  after  taken  sick,  that  the 
right  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  inflammation;  that  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
was  also  entirely  destroyed,  also  the  right  kid- 
ney by  congestion ; in  the  arteries  and  veins  we 
found  large  clots  of  coagulated  serum,  enough 
to  cause  obstruction  in  the  arterial  and  venous 
circulation,  which  causes  the  swelling.  The 
fever  comes  on  very  rapidly,  lasting  from  3 to 
4 days,  when  it  either  ends  in  death,  or  changes 
for  the  better. 

It  must  be  a great  mistake,  that  any  ani- 
mal really  having  the  present  influenza,  can 
possibly  get  well  without  proper  treatment.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  some  horses  having 
swelled  legs,  and  their  systems  a little  out  of 
order,  may  be  turned  out  on  the  range  and 
come  out  all  right,  but  when  they  really  have 
the  influenza,  there  is  not  one  case  in  one  hun- 
dred that  will  ever  become  cured  without  the 
proper  treatment  and  good  nursing. 

We  quote  again,  and  give  as  authority  the 
unsurpassed  knowledge  of  Professors  Stone- 
henge, Youatt  and  Spooner  of  England ; of  Stew- 
art, Jennings  and  Manning  of  America. 

All  the  above  referred  to  veterinary  sur- 
geons claims  that  no  horse  can  live  to  exceed 
40  to  60  hours  with  a pulse  running  from  70  to 
100  per  minute.  Thus  we  can  see  that  the 
present  influenza  is  a very  dangerous  and  fatal 
disease ; it  is  not  contagious,  but  is  epidemic  in 
its  character,  and  fever  is  taken  through  atmos- 
pheric inhalation.  We  have  treated  16  cases  of 
the  present  influenza,  and  have  found  all  of 
them  with  a pulse  ranging  from  60  to  100  beats 
per  minute. 

J.  N.  Warner,  V.  S. 


From  Albuquerque  Citizen. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  known  here  as  “Adobe” 
Johnson,  was  accidentally  killed  near  Fort 
Stanton  the  other  day.  His  team  ran  off  and 
he  was  thrown  out  of  the  wagon,  breaking  his 
neck. 
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Lordsburg  Locals 

From  the  Liberal. 

There  are  a couple  of  Mexicans  who  have 
a contract  at  Pyramid  on  a shaft  that  is  about 
ninety  feet  deep.  The  other  morning  one  of 
them  went  down  in  the  shaft  to  do  a little  work 
before  breakfast.  While  he  was  down  there 
another  Mexican  drove  by  and  invited  his 
partner  to  go  down  town.  The  partner  accepted 
the  invitation  and  went  down  town  leaving  his 
man  down  in  the  hole.  As  there  was  no  ladder 
the  man  had  to  stay  there  until  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered and  pulled  out.  He  v/as  pretty  hot  and 
swore  to  be  revenged  on  his  partner,  who,  how- 
ever, kept  out  of  his  way  until  he  had  cooled 
down. 

Last  Saturday,  Steve  Dunagan,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  sister,  left  the  home 
ranch  in  the  Animas  valley  and  went  to  a ranch 
several  miles  away  where  he  was  shearing 
sheep.  When  they  came  back  at  night  they 
found  the  house  in  ashes.  The  fire  probably 
caught  from  some  embers  left  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Dunagan  estimates  his  loss  at  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 


For  some  days  D.  A.  McDougal  of  Pyramid 
had  been  drinking  heavily.  Wednesday  about 
five  o’clock  he  came  out  of  the  mine  where  he 
had  been  working,  went  to  his  tent,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  placed  the  muzzle  of  a rifle 
at  his  temple,  pulled  the  trigger  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  beyond  suffering.  He  was  buried  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Mr.  McDougal  was  born  at 
St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago.  His  father  was  a successful  merchant 
and  left  him  a good  business  and  an  intense 
appetite  for  liquor.  For  years  he  has  been  sub- 
ject to  periodical  spells  of  dipsomania,  and  it 
is  owing  to  this  failing  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  business  left  by  his  father.  He  came 
to  New  Mexico  about  five  years  ago  with  his 
cousin.  Rev.  H.  J.  Furneaux,  and  lived  near 
here  for  about  two  years.  He  was  of  a quiet 
and  genial  disposition,  and  was  well  liked  by 
all  who  knew  him. 


Intense  excitement  reigned  in  San  Pedro 
yesterday  when  it  became  known  that  S.  P. 
Conger  took  possession  of  the  San  Lazarus,  or 
Conger  mine,  as  it  is  known,  by  force  of  arms. 
About  two  weeks  ago,  it  appears,  Mr.  Conger 
attended  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
mine  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  things  not 
going  to  suit  him  he  jumped  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  where  the  meeting  was  being  held, 
drew  a huge  six-shooter  from  his  pocket  and 
compelled  the  recalcitrant  members  to  vote  in 
about  the  way  he  wanted.  He  started  back 
for  New  Mexico,  but  before  reaching  here  the 
directors  at  Milwaukee  held  a meeting,  ousted 
Mr.  Conger,  and  telegraphed  Mr.  Newberry, 
the  bookkeeper  at  the  mine,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  Conger’s  place  as  manager,  and  that 
he  should  hold  the  property  by  force  of  arms 
if  necessary.  Conger  was  much  astonished  upon 
returning  in  finding  an  armed  guard  of  men 
over  the  mine  and  works,  and  was  keenly  cha- 
grined over  the  situation.  The  property  he  had 
discovered  and  worked  for  years  had  passed 
out  of  his  control.  He  stood  the  matter  until 
yesterday,  when,  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
disarmed  the  guard  in  the  office  and  ran  a 
successful  bluff  at  the  mine  and  works.  In  a 
word,  he  drove  off  the  new  manager  and  his 
armed  force  and  is  again  in  possession  of  the 
property. 


The  disease  known  as  farcy  has  made  its 
appearance  hereabouts,  and  has  occasioned 
considerable  loss  already.  Lyons  & Campbell 
have  lost  one  valuable  animal,  and  others  are 
afflicted,  among  them  their  fine  Percheron 
stallion,  at  the  White  House.  The  different  cor- 
rals and  stables  in  the  city  have  not  escaped, 
although  no  losses  have  been  reported  up  to 
date. 


Eleven  bear  skins  were  brought  into  the 
county  clerk’s  office  this  week  and  the  heads 
cut  off  and  turned  over  to  the  county  clerk,  for 
which  the  owner  receives  $5  each  from  the 
territory. 


Tom  Parker,  an  inebriated  occupant  of  the 
city  bastile,  attempted  to  fire  the  building 
Tuesday.  A hole  was  burned  through  the  floor, 
and  when  rescued  Tom  was  badly  scared. 
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An  Old  Landmark 

Among  the  very  many  localities  familiar 
to  the  early  settler  in  these  parts,  may  be  men- 
tioned old  Fort  Cummings,  18  miles  northeast 
of  Doming,  which  once  was  a place  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  around  which  clings 
many  painful  memories. 

This  old  post  has  but  recently  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  war  to  the  interior  department, 
and  will  be  sold. 

The  reservation  comprises  24,000  acres  of 
land  and  for  several  years  past,  has  been  used 
as  headquarters  for  the  Carpenter-Stanley 
cattle  company.  The  water  supply  is  inade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  if  a 
greater  supply  cannot  be  obtained  the  land  will 
be  valueless,  except  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  post  was  abandoned  in  1882,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts  in  the  southwest. 

Could  the  history  of  this  old  post  be  writ- 
ten, it  would  furnish  volumes  of  interesting 
though  painful  reading,  as  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  occurred  some  of  the  most  bloody 
battles  and  massacres  known  to  Indian  war- 
fare. 

Soldiers,  citizens  and  Indians  met  frequent- 
ly, almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of 
Cummings,  and  some  of  the  most  desperate 
conflicts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  frontier  life 
occurred  here,  or  in  the  near  vicinage. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1881  that  Victorio  took 
in  the  Mesilla  stage  coach,  almost  in  plain  sight 
of  the  post,  and  among  others  killed  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Madden,  of  the  6th  cavalry,  who 
was  enroute  to  Fort  Bowie,  Arizona,  on  a visit 
to  his  father,  then  in  command  at  that  post. 

Victorio  left  a plain  trail  for  the  troops  to 
follow,  which  they  were  not  slow  in  doing.  The 
soldiers  soon  found  themselves  in  an  ambuscade 
which  the  wily  old  chief  had  prepared  for 
them,  and  as  a natural  consequence,  the  boys 
in  blue  were  unmercifully  whipped,  whilst  Vic- 
torio continued  onward  in  his  march  of  destruc- 
tion and  death. 

In  the  early  days  hundreds  of  people,  sol- 
diers, citizens  and  travelers  were  butchered  in 
Cook’s  canyon  which  is  only  a short  distance 
from  the  old  post.  Here  was  the  only  water 
obtainable  for  many  miles  on  the  long  and 
tedious  road  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  immi- 


grants were  of  necessity  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  canyon  of  death.  The  Indians, 
from  their  position  could  view  the  country  for 
miles,  and  were  enabled  to  take  position  behind 
the  rocks  and  await  the  coming  of  their  uncon- 
scious victims. 

In  those  bloody  days,  a week  seldom  passed 
away  without  furnishing  the  particulars  of 
some  brutal,  blood  curdling  massacre,  and 
Cook’s  canyon  will  always  be  referred  to  with 
a shudder  by  those  familiar  with  the  scenes  en- 
acted in  its  dark  and  bloody  passage. 

Little  reck  we  who  live  in  sight  of  this 
fearful  locality,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
of  the  awful  scenes  which  occurred  in  that 
damnable  gorge,  yet  we  can  drop  a silent  tear 
in  memory  of  those  brave  souls  who,  hoping 
against  hope  for  relief,  yielded  up  their  lives 
in  that  desolate  spot. 


Only  a few  months  ago  the  people  of  this 
county  were  startled  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  experts  appointed  to  investigate  the 
financial  affairs  of  Grant  County.  The  report 
of  the  committee  showed  that  the  county  had 
been  robbed  of  a great  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  showed  that  bonds  has  been  issued 
for  thousands  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  4 per 
cent  limit  authorized  by  congress,  that  various 
warrants  for  large  amounts  had  been  bonded 
two  and  three  times,  and  that  bonds  had  been 
issued  for  several  thousands  of  dollars  which 
did  not  represent  warrants  at  all.  They  had 
simply  been  “issued,”  that  was  all,  and  repre- 
sented nothing,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  of  this 
county  are  concerned. 


The  Liberal  has  learned  that  Charlie  Mc- 
Daniels, of  Carlisle,  who  disappeared  some  time 
ago,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  an  unruly  brand- 
ing iron  he  owned,  has  gone  to  England,  where 
quite  a sum  of  money  has  been  left  him.  Mc- 
Daniel’s right  name  was  A.  Wolfenden,  al- 
though but  few  people  knew  this  as  he  was 
very  careful  to  conceal  it  and  often  told  many 
lies  about  his  friend  Wolfenden,  to  mislead 
people  who  knew  there  was  such  a person  in 
existence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  shows 
up  in  this  section  again,  although  there  is  a 
Grant  county  girl  who  is  looking  for  him  to 
return. 
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A CLOSE  CALL 

Two  Officers  Engage  in  a Personal  Encounter. 
A Score  of  Shots  Exchanged,  and  Nobody  Hurt 

Our  usually  quiet  city  was  the  scene  of  a 
lively  gun  racket  yesterday  morning,  the  fusi- 
lade  attracting  nearly  everyone  within  hearing 
distance. 

Constable  Perfecto  Rodriguez,  who  was 
drunk,  assaulted  a Mexican  in  the  Monarch 
saloon,  striking  him  over  the  neck  with  a heavy 
cane,  breaking  the  stick.  A witness  to  the 
assault  went  in  pursuit  of  Marshal  C.  L.  Cantley 
to  arrest  the  fractious  officer  who  was  found 
in  the  saloon. 

Marshal  Cantley  approached  Rodriguez, 
demanding  him  to  give  up  and  go  along  with 
him.  This  Rodriguez  refused  to  do,  and  hastily 
jerking  his  six-shooter,  a Colt’s  45,  leveled  it  at 
the  Marshal’s  breast.  Cantley  then  pulled  his 
gun  in  self  protection,  when  Rodriguez  fired 
at  him  point  blank;  the  two  men  were  not  more 
than  four  feet  apart  when  the  firing  began,  and 
it  is  a mystery  that  both  of  them  were  not 
killed. 

An  Enterprise  reporter  was  on  hand  as  a 
matter  of  course,  having  followed  Cantley  into 
the  saloon ; he  stood  outside  the  bar,  within  six 
feet  of  the  men  when  the  trouble  commenced. 
He  did  not  wait  to  draw  his  note-book  to  take 
items,  as  he  was  too  busily  engaged  dodging 
bullets.  The  music  of  the  playful  six-shooter 
filled  the  air  for  several  minutes,  shots  being 
exchanged  about  as  lively  as  it  was  possible  to 
pull  the  trigger.  The  room  was  cleared  in  short 
order  immediately,  no  one  remaining  to  see 
what  was  going  on  but  the  two  principals  and 
the  ubiquitous  reporter. 

Rodriguez  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar,  where  it  was  open,  and  after  he  had 
emptied  his  gun  dropped  to  the  floor  behind 
the  counter  and  reloaded  his  weapon.  Cantley 
being  out  of  ammunition,  retired  gracefully, 
and  left  Rodriguez  in  possession  of  the  room. 
Returning  with  another  gun,  the  Marshal  took 
his  stand  outside  the  door,  and  whenever  Rod- 
riguez showed  himself,  both  fired  simultane- 
ously. A crowd  had  gathered  in  the  meantime, 
several  volunteering  to  assist  the  Marshal,  but 
their  services  were  not  required.  A couple  of 
Winchesters  were  brought  on  the  scene,  when 


Rodriguez  in  answer  to  the  repeated  demands 
of  the  Marshal,  threw  his  gun  on  the  floor  and 
came  out  and  surrendered  himself. 

That  Marshal  Cantley  had  Rodriguez  in 
his  power  and  could  have  killed  him  had  he 
felt  so  inclined,  speaks  well  for  him.  Both  men 
are  brave,  and  that  several  bystanders  were  not 
hurt  in  the  melee  is  one  of  those  inexplicable 
circumstances  which  occur  so  frequently. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  the  wildest  talk  was 
indulged  in  concerning  the  trouble  by  parties 
who  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  the  forbearance 
of  Marshal  Cantley  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances was  commended  by  the  majority  of 
citizens. 

A few  hot-headed  individuals  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Cantley  should  have  killed  his 
man,  but  the  Enterprise  thinks  differently,  as 
blood  should  never  be  shed  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 

To  Cantley’s  coolness  Perfecto  Rodriguez 
owes  his  life,  and  although  in  duty  bound  re- 
quired to  serve  when  called  upon,  by  exercis- 
ing discretion  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent 
unnecessary  taking  of  life.  All  good  citizens 
commend  the  Marshal’s  course. 

Perfecto  Rodriguez  has  occupied  various 
official  positions  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  when  sober  is  an  efficient,  trustworthy 
officer,  but  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
becomes  obstreperous,  and  is  too  apt  to  exert 
his  authority  as  an  officer  where  it  is  not  re- 
quired. He  is  now  in  jail,  and  it  may  go  hard 
with  him,  as  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
are  of  a serious  character.  Whatever  the  result, 
Perfecto  will  never  again  occupy  an  official 
position  in  Silver  City.  His  bonds-men  will 
withdraw,  and  he  will  be  deprived  of  his  badge. 

Coroner  Hinman  was  on  hand  in  his  official 
capacity,  but  fortunately  for  all,  his  services 
were  dispensed  with. 


O.  C.  Hinman  has  a corner  on  coffins,  but 
he  sometimes  gets  left.  He  ordered  an  extra 
large  sized  casket  for  a prominent  citizen  two 
years  ago,  and  he  still  has  it  on  hand,  as  the 
aforementioned  p.  c.  refused  to  die.  He  drops 
in  occasionally  and  inspects  his  future  domicile, 
but  Hinman  wants  to  convert  the  box  into  cash, 
and  will  dispose  of  it  at  a discount.  Call  early 
and  secure  a bargain. 
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There  are  seven  cases  on  the  criminal 
docket  which  should  be  tried  this  term  for  mur- 
der, or  attempted  murder.  Following  is  the 
list:  John  W.  Scott,  change  of  venue  from  Dona 
Ana  county,  murder;  John  A.  Murray,  charged 
with  killing  his  two  sons  at  Pinos  Altos;  Wm. 
Davis,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Huey  Fox, 
at  Pinos  Altos;  Shoo  Cow,  change  of  venue  from 
Dona  Ana,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Harry 
Patterson;  James  Reynolds,  of  the  Mimbres, 
held  for  indictment  and  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  Irwin  Moore ; Fitch,  of  Central,  held  for 
indictment  and  charged  with  murder;  Perfecto 
Rodriguez,  held  for  indictment,  for  attempting 
to  kill  an  officer.  The  Enterprise  has  often 
remarked  that  in  murder  cases,  at  least,  that 
a trial  by  jury  in  this  county  is  almost  a farce. 
Even  when  a conviction  is  found  it  is  usually 
in  such  a mild  form  as  to  be  a travesty  on  jus- 
tice. Grant  county  is  becoming  the  dumping 
ground  for  criminals  from  other  counties,  and 
will  continue  to  be  unless  some  of  them  get  an 
occasional  sentence. 


Johnny  Moffitt,  who  made  a big  stake  in 
Kingston  some  years  ago,  has  just  returned 
from  a prospecting  trip  in  Sonora.  He  found 
the  country  hot  and  dry  and  is  not  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  it.  He  is  on  his  way  to 
Kingston. 


The  lower  end  of  Main  street  is  being 
leveled  up.  It  is  useless  to  expend  time  and 
money  by  filling  in  as  nothing  short  of  a 
Nicholson  or  a concrete  pavement  will  with- 
stand the  water  which  flows  through  the  street 
every  time  a heavy  rain  visits  this  section. 


On  Wednesday  John  Bruce  sent  a check 
of  three  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Tull  of  Niota,  Illinois,  that  being  the  amount 
the  brotherhood  of  locomotive  engineers  paid 
on  account  of  the  death  of  her  son,  John  Tull, 
who  was  killed  in  a wreck  on  Strauss  hill  a 
few  months  ago. 


Quail  are  being  driven  in  from  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  nine  were  shot  from  one  tree 
in  front  of  the  Cottage  saloon  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Will  some  of  our  weather  prophets 
explain  what  it  means? 


From  Ihe  November  6,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Hon.  Robert  Black,  of  Silver  City,  thf. 
subect  of  this  sketch,  was  born  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  14th,  1840.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Camoridge,  and  after- 
ward learned  the  trade  of  architect  and  builder, 
which  he  has  followed  since  that  time.  The 
restless  spirit  which  caused  so  many  son  oi 
New  England  to  seek  remote  sections  of  the 
country  and  become  pioneers  on  the  frontier 
led  him  to  come  to  New  Mexico,  and  in  March, 
1872,  he  located  in  Silver  City,  where  with  his 
wife,  formerly  Eliza  J.  Ross,  whom  he  married 
May  26th,  1863,  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  an 
active  business  man  in  the  lines  of  his  chosen 
calling,  and  has  erected  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  city,  which  by  the  way  is  the 
most  substantial  and  best  built  city  in  the  terri- 
tory. He  is  general  manager  of  the  Hastings 
Lumber  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Mexico  and  brought  in  the  first  planing 
and  wood  working  machinery  ever  put  in  by 
an  individual  in  New  Mexico. 

In  spite  of  his  very  active  life  and  large 
business  responsibilities,  he  has  always  taken 
that  active  personal  interest  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  his  city  and  the  territory  which  is  the 
duty  as  well  as  high  privilege  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  On  the  incorporation  of  Silver  City 
in  April,  1879,  he  was  chosen  its  first  mayor 
and  was  again  elected  mayor  in  1883.  It  was 
during  his  latter  incumbency  that  the  S.  C.  & 
D.  railroad,  now  the  Silver  City  branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  was  completed,  and  he  had  the  honor 
of  driving  the  silver  spike  at  the  celebration  of 

its  completion.  May  12,  1883.  In  1879  he  also 
served  as  a member  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber. He  was  appointed  major  of  the  territorial 
militia  by  Governor  Sheldon  in  1884.  He  also 
served  the  city  as  president  of  the  council  in 
1888. 

He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the 
educational  matters  of  his  locality,  serving  as 
president  of  board  of  trustees  of  the  indepen- 
dent school  district  comprising  the  city.  When 
Governor  Prince  was  called  upon  to  appoint 
boards  of  management  for  the  various  terri- 
torial institutions  created  by  the  legislature,  he 
named  Hon.  Robert  Black  as  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  agricultural  college.  He  is  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  board  as  a most  faith- 
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Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  at  the  comer  of  Cooper  and  Kelly  Sts.  It  was  erected  about  1885  and 
was  a convent  for  years.  Later  it  was  converted  into  the  Silver  City  General  Hospital.  One  of  Silver 
City’s  public  school  buildings  now  stands  at  this  site.  . . Picture  courtesy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward. 


This  picture  of  Silver  City  was  taken  in  about  1885.  Streets  shown  are,  from  left:  Bullard,  Main  and 
Hudson.  The  railroad  tracks  crossed  lower  Main  St.  on  a trestle  and  curved  up  Hudson  St.  and  extended 
beyond  the  old  Exchange  Hotel,  the  Timmer  House  and  Southern  Hotel.  A sign  on  a building  near  the 
south  end  of  Bullard  St.  reads:  L.  D.  Miller,  Village  Blacksmith  (just  to  the  left  of  the  windmill).  A sign 
on  the  south  wall  of  a building  on  the  east  side  and  fronting  on  Main  St.  (just  left  of  the  Timmer 
House)  reads  Silver  City  Clothing  Store.  The  new  public  school  building  stands  out  prominently  at  the 
extreme  left.  It  was  erected  in  1882.  Note  that  only  the  south  end  of  Main  and  Hudson  Sts.  have  been 
washed  to  arroyo  proportions.  . . Picture  by  Lucas,  courtesy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward. 


/ 


Pinos  Altos  ball  team.  Picture  taken  in  1891.  Identifiable  by  Mrs.  Henry  Forsyth,  owner  of  the  picture,  : 
is:  No.  1,  with  bat,  Jackie  Mineer;  2,  with  legs  crossed.  Jay  Earp;  3,  with  suspenders.  Dr.  Louis  * 
Robinson;  4,  with  black  hat,  mustache  and  vest,  Dick  Lee;  5,  Joe  LeRoy;  6,  Henry  Stanley; 

7,  Herb  Robinson;  8,  Richard  Trevarrow;  9,  Frank  Stephens;  10,  Bert  Stephens;  11,  Abner  Adair.  On 
the  bottom  row,  left  to  right,  are:  No.  2,  Dick  Nolan;  Nos.  4,  Mrs.  Harvey  Forsyth  and  her  father,  Jim 
Jackson;  No.  5,  Jack  Nolan;  No.  6 George  Robbins.  . . Picture  courtesy  Mrs.  Forsyth. 


This  picture  was  taken  from  the  site  of  the  old  armory.  The  building  in  the  far  distance  at  the  west  end 
of  Broadway  is  the  courthouse,  erected  in  1883.  The  buildings  on  the  left  are : No.  1,  double  apartments, 
still  standing  in  1967  and  occupied.  No.  2,  the  front  with  a mansard,  was  erected  by  Col.  J.  F.  Bennett 
in  1877.  The  upper  story  was  used  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  from  1877-18--.;  SE  corner  of  Hudson  and 
Broadway.  No.  3 is  the  Timmer  House,  famed  hostelry,  built  in  1883.  Later  it  was  the  San  Vicente.  . . 
Buildings  on  the  right  are  No.  1,  Southern  Hotel.  No.  2,  not  identified.  No.  3,  old  Southwest  Sentinel 
Bldg.  Sentinel  established  in  1887.  Front  of  Methodist  Church  with  sharply  pitched  roof  stands  out 
prominently.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  April  4,  1880.  Note  the  railroad  tracks  on  Hudson  St.  in 
front  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  Main  St.  shows  a little  washing  but  no  bridges  as  yet.  . . Picture  courtesy 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Ward. 


ful,  practical  and  efficient  :nember,  and  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  institution. 

Mr.  Black  is  a master  and  royal  arch 
Mason,  and  has  served  Silver  City  Lodge  No. 
8,  as  master  and  for  thirteen  years  has  been 
royal  arch  captain,  in  the  chapter. 

In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  was  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  first  Republican  club 
organized  in  New  Mexico.  He  represents  Grant 
county  both  in  the  Republican  League  and  in 
the  territorial  central  committee. 

He  is  a man  of  fine  personal  presence  and 
is  highly  esteemed  whatever  known,  both  for 
his  ability  and  integrity. 


Chris  Watson,  John  Moffat  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  went  to  Old  Mexico  several 
months  ago,  have  returned  to  Sierra  county. 


Charley  Anderson  has  quit  work  for  the 
present  on  the  Blue  Bird-Mikado  property.  He 
has  discovered  that  he  owns  the  apex  on  the 
whole  of  the  Bonanza  hill.  His  claim  is  the 
oldest  location  and  he  is  going  to  apex  them 
other  fellows  just  as  soon  as  they  dare  to  enter 
his  side  lines,  so  they  had  better  look  out  a 
little — there  are  no  flies  on  Charlie. 


Crime  in  a tidal  wave  appears  to  be  sweep- 
ing over  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  number 
of  murderers  in  the  past  month  are  appalling, 
and  call  for  a remedy. 


Our  new  smelter  people  do  not  exactly 
follow  the  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  which 
says  “lead  us  not  into  temptation.”  They  place 
their  silver  in  fifty-pound  chunks  along  the 
window  sill.  This  may  prove  too  great  a temp- 
tation to  even  the  average  Kingston  citizen  who 
has  been  out  prospecting  and  has  not  struck  it 
as  rich  as  he  expected,  and  is  dry  for  a drink 
or  hungry  for  a meal.  Such  a party  gathered 
in  a fifty  pound  lump  last  Wednesday,  just  as 
the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast. 
Whether  the  shots  fired  at  this  friend  of  silver 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  the  assayer,  were  effective,  your 
correspondent  does  not  know  at  this  writing. 


Four  more  convicts  made  their  escape 
from  the  territorial  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  at  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  break  was  made,  and  four  horses 
at  work  in  the  brick  yard  were  captured,  the 
convicts  holding  up  the  drivers  with  wooden 
pistols.  The  guards  seemed  paralyzed  with 
fear,  but  after  the  convicts  had  gotten  out  of 
the  enclosure,  one  of  the  guards  fired  and 
winged  James  Gould,  who  was  recently  re- 
captured on  the  Sapello  and  returned  to  the 
pen.  Gould’s  horse  became  frightened  and 
threw  him,  and  his  capture  was  effected.  The 
break  was  made  by  the  notorious  Lee  White, 
who  with  Petronilo  Rivera  and  Francisco  Pa- 
dilla succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape. 
Their  capture  could  have  been  effected  easily, 
even  after  they  had  gotten  beyond  the  enclo- 
sure, had  the  guards  shown  the  slightest  dili- 
gence. The  penitentiary  board  was  in  session 
at  the  time,  and  the  members  were  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  escape.  Colonel  Chaves,  the  war- 
den, almost  immediately  resigned,  and  a new 
warden  will  be  appointed.  The  three  men  who 
escaped  are  all  vicious  scoundrels.  White  was 
in  for  seven  years  for  robberies  and  hold-ups 
in  south  Santa  Fe  county;  Padilla  murdered 
his  wife  at  Socorro,  and  Rivera  was  in  for  a 
heinious  crime — he  cut  a man’s  throat  in  Dona 
Ana  county  and  afterwards  disemboweled  his 
victim;  both  were  in  for  life.  The  escape  is 
being  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  peniten- 
tiary board,  and  the  blame  will  be  placed  where 
it  belongs. 


Mrs.  Tillie  Hall  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hall  of 
Pine  Cienega,  New  Mexico,  arrived  in  Solomon- 
ville  again  on  Monday.  They  are  the  wives  of 
R.  B.  Hall  and  R.  S.  Hall,  who  belonged  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Pine  Cienega  rustlers. 
These  men  have  not  been  heard  of  since  about 
September  8th,  and  the  wives  are  positive  that 
they  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Ash  Springs 
by  a party  who  was  pursuing  them.  This  is 
the  third  time  these  ladies  have  been  here 
searching  for  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands 
and  their  evident  distress  has  secured  for  them 
the  sympathy  of  a good  many  of  our  people. 
They  brought  a wagon  and  provisions  this  trip 
and  propose  to  spend  several  days  searching 
the  country  between  Ash  Spring  and  San  Simon. 
— Solomonville  Bulletin. 
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Last  Friday  night  Sheriff  Sanders  arrested 
Hipolito  Armijo,  a Mexican  of  Monticello,  in 
this  county,  who  was  indicted  by  the  last  grand 
jury  on  the  charge  of  murdering  his  wife.  Ar- 
mijo was  loitering  about  the  saloons  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  The  neighbors  allege  that  Mrs. 
Armijo’s  neck  and  jaw  were  broken  when  she 
was  buried  a few  weeks  ago,  and  that  there 
were  finger  marks  on  the  neck.  Armijo  claims 
that  he  found  his  wife  dead  in  a hollow  near 
the  house  and  while  carrying  the  body  to  a 
neighbor’s  house  it  fell  and  the  neck  and  jaw 
were  broken.  She  was  his  second  wife.  His  first 
wife  is  also  declared  to  have  departed  this  life 
rather  mysteriously. — Advocate. 


Of  recent  years  Deming  has  been  very 
ambitious  and  has  endeavored  to  outstrip  Sil- 
ver City  in  every  particular.  In  one  way  it  has 
been  deficient,  it  has  never  had  any  scandals 
of  importance.  It  is  true  the  Edmunds  act 
created  considerable  excitement  in  the  town, 
but  they  all  got  married  and  that  settled  all 
trouble.  Now,  however,  Deming  is  preparing 
to  brag  of  its  scandal.  Recently  a prominent 
citizen  went  down  to  Columbus  on  business.  He 
returned,  but  unfortunately  it  was  one  day 
earlier  than  he  had  agreed  to  come.  He  opened 
the  door  of  his  house,  walked  in  and  there 
found  another  prominent  citizen  and  his  wife 
in  a very  compromising  position.  He  walked 
out,  and  by  the  way  he  slammed  the  door  promi- 
nent citizen  No.  2 came  to  the  conclusion  that 
No.  1 was  not  pleased  with  what  he  saw. 
Prominent  citizens  are  both  at  Deming  and  the 
woman  in  the  case  has  gone  to  El  Paso. — 
Liberal. 


From  the  Deming  Headlight: 

The  Teel  & Poe  Mining  Company  shipped 
during  the  month  that  closes  today,  thirty  car 
loads  of  ore,  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  ores  went  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Smelting  works  at  Socorro.  A pretty  good 
month’s  business. 


Ed  Roberts,  while  riding  on  his  range  a 
few  days  since,  came  across  a cow  which  had 
an  arrow  sticking  in  her  side.  He  lassoed  the 
animal  and  extracted  the  arrow.  What  puzzles 
the  cattlement  out  that  way  is  to  know  who 
shot  the  arrow  into  the  cow. — Prospector. 


Juan  Cordero,  who  lives  at  San  Juan  on 
the  Mimbres,  is  now  in  limbo.  Growing  tired 
of  living  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  he  at- 
tempted to  make  an  angel  of  her  last  Tuesday. 
He  assaulted  her  with  a butcher  knife,  and 
succeeded  in  inflicting  several  ugly  wounds. 
He  was  evidently  reaching  for  her  heart  as  the 
knife  wounds  are  immediately  back  of  the  left 
shoulder,  and  point  inward.  In  the  passage  of 
the  knife  the  shoulder  blade  was  encountered 
which  turned  the  point  of  the  weapon,  and 
doubtless  to  this  circumstance  the  woman  owes 
her  life.  Cordero  thinking  he  had  dispatched 
his  victim,  fled  to  the  hills,  where  he  was  found 
by  Isidro  Ancheta  in  an  unconscious  state,  hav- 
ing taken  poison.  He  recovered  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  It  would 
have  saved  the  county  considerable  expense 
if  the  poison  had  been  allowed  to  get  in  its 
work. 


A meeting  of  the  stock  growers  of  south- 
western New  Mexico  and  southeastern  Arizona 
has  been  called  to  meet  at  Deming,  Friday  the 
20th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  to  open  a trail  to  the  north  and  east. 
The  time  has  passed  when  cattlemen  can  pay 
$120  per  car  for  shipping  cattle  by  rail  to 
Kansas  or  Nebraska.  They  must  either  have 
a lower  railroad  rate,  drive  the  cattle,  or  prac- 
tically quit  the  business.  The  convention  should 
be  attended  by  all  cattlemen  who  are  interested 
in  finding  a market  for  their  cattle. 


J.  S.  Campbell  and  John  McDonald  of 
Pinos  Altos  called  on  the  Enterprise  Saturday. 
Me  considers  himself  an  old  timer,  having  re- 
sided here  since  1851. 


Our  business  houses  are  doing  a rushing 
business.  The  sidewalks  are  piled  up  with 
goods  from  morning  ’till  night,  and  teams  are 
compelled  to  await  their  turn  to  load  up.  A 
string  of  teams  for  the  Mogollons  are  in  con- 
stant waiting. 


The  Episcopal  church  last  Sunday  after- 
noon organized  a Sunday  school  and  made  a 
good  beginning,  nine  scholars  being  present. 
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A Month's  Showing 

As  an  index  of  the  prosperity  of  Silver 
City,  the  appended  statement  may  afford  some 
clue : 

Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s  books  show  that 
during  the  month  of  October  $18,962  in  gold 
and  $10,072  in  silver  bullion  were  shipped 
through  their  office,  whilst  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  agency  shows  an  excess  of  $195.50  over 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  merchandise  shipments  to  the  Mogol- 
lon  country  from  two  of  our  leading  establish- 
ments, amounted  to  56,500  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  Gillett  & Sons  are  credited  with  47,000 
pounds  and  M.  W.  Neff  with  9,500  pounds. 

The  ore  shipments  amounted  to : iron  ore 
760,000  pounds;  silver  ore  120,000  pounds,  and 
concentrates  320,000  pounds. 


Information  comes  in  from  the  lower  Gila 
that  a freighter  by  the  name  of  Adams,  plying 
his  avocation  between  Duncan  and  Carlisle, 
became  enraged  at  one  of  his  horse,  which  was 
too  poor  and  thin  to  work,  and  almost  beat  it  to 
death.  He  came  up  to  the  camp  and  got  supper, 
and  bragged  of  what  he  did,  stating  that  he  was 
going  back  and  finish  the  job.  The  miners  did 
not  like  his  talk.  A couple  of  them  went  down 
to  where  the  team  was,  and  found  the  horse 
almost  dead  with  one  eye  knocked  out.  They 
organized  a mock  court,  and  sentenced  Mr. 
Adams  to  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  buttocks. 
Before  the  sentence  was  carried  out  they  of- 
fered to  let  him  off  if  he  would  fight  any  man 
in  the  crowd.  This  he  declined.  He  was  then 
stripped  to  the  heels  and  laid  on  his  stomach 
and  given  thirty-five  lashes  with  a mesquite 
switch,  when  he  was  released.  The  action  of 
the  miners  was  approved  by  everybody  in  camp. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Enterprise  that  Adams 
was  served  just  right,  and  hopes  that  he  will 
not  soon  forget  the  lesson.  The  Enterprise 
thinks  however  that  the  full  sentence  of  the 
court  should  have  been  carried  out.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  brutes  of  men  should  be 
allowed  to  abuse  animals  who  are  so  much 
their  superior,  and  if  more  of  such  punishments 
were  inflicted,  that  noblest  of  all  animals,  the 
horse,  would  receive  the  consideration  which 
he  is  entitled  to. 


Sam  Gillett  had  a narrow  escape  on  Friday 
evening  last.  He  was  hauling  ore  to  the  Bremen 
mill,  and  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  creek,  his  horses  took  fright  at  the 
incoming  train  and  started  on  the  run,  drawing 
the  wagon  over  to  the  side  of  the  bridge  where 
it  was  upset.  Sam  was  riding  the  near  wheel 
horse,  which  was  thrown  down,  his  mate  fol- 
lowing him.  They  all  went  down  in  a heap,  but 
by  one  of  those  peculiar  circumstances  which 
are  continually  happening,  no  one  was  hurt. 
In  going  over,  the  heavy  wagon  tongue  barely 
grazed  Sam’s  head.  He  carries  an  accident 
policy. 


H.  H.  Betts  was  held  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  on  Monday  evening.  He  was 
peacefully  wending  his  way  homeward  after 
an  unusually  hard  day’s  work,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a preemptory  demand  to  throw  up 
his  hands.  Being  of  an  obliging  disposition  he 
complied,  at  the  same  time  wheeling  and  start- 
ing to  run  towards  home.  He  made  Sunol  time 
for  a while,  and  surprised  himself.  It  is  not 
often  that  a Son  of  Rest  gets  a move  on  himself, 
but  Betts  did  this  time,  and  he  can’t  account 
for  it.  He  had  as  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal 
Mission  here,  collected  $1.50  during  the  day, 
but  fortunately  had  paid  the  money  out  an 
hour  or  so  before.  The  holdups,  for  there  were 
two  of  them,  were  Mexicans,  and  spoke  in 
broken  English;  they  saw  the  glimmer  of  Bro. 
Bett’s  diamonds  from  afar,  and  knowing  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  church,  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  carried  plenty  of  money.  Mr. 
Betts  formerly  trusted  in  Providence,  but  he 
now  carries  one  of  Colt’s  latest  improved  per- 
suaders. It  is  becoming  dangerous  to  carry 
large  sums  of  money  around  at  night,  and  as 
for  diamonds  it  is  like  tempting  Providence  to 
wear  them  at  all.  Our  diamonds  are  planted  in 
our  back  yard,  and  the  fellow  who  gets  them 
will  have  to  get  up  earlier  than  we  do. 


Grace  Eden,  the  little  Georgia  Wonder, 
who  exhibited  her  mysterious  power  in  this  city 
some  months  ago,  has  left  her  husband,  who 
she  claims  had  used  her  badly.  She  says  that 
he  gambled  away  all  her  money  and  was  very 
abusive. 
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C.  C.  Shoemaker  has  resigned  the  office 
of  County  treasurer.  The  commissioners  have 
accepted  the  resignation  to  take  effect  at  then- 
next  meeting.  Mr.  Shoemaker  found  the  work 
and  responsibility  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  remuneration,  hence  his  resignation.  When 
Mr.  Shoemaker  was  elected  the  treasurer  only 
looked  after  county  funds,  but  the  legislature 
passed  a law  also  making  the  county  treasurer 
custodian  of  all  school  funds,  which  entailed  a 
vast  amount  of  additional  labor.  The  commis- 
sioners are  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  a treasurer.  The  salary  is 
grossly  inadequate  for  the  labor,  besides  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  give  such  a large  bond, 
at  least  it  is  not  a pleasant  task. 


Geo.  Bell,  Dr.  H.  P.  Huntington  and  Jo  E. 
Sheridan  left  for  the  Mangas  and  the  Gila 
country  on  Tuesday,  for  a hunt.  They  took 
along  ammunition  enough  to  stand  off  the 
dreadful  Gila-monster,  should  they  encounter 
him,  and  they  will  remain  out  as  long  as  their 
ammunition  holds  out.  They  also  took  along 
some  soda  crackers.  Dr.  Huntington,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  took  his  spring  over- 
coat and  a copy  of  the  Chicago  Times  for 
bedding.  They  are  all  ardent  hunters,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  give  a good  account  of  themselves 
when  they  return. 


Our  city  has  been  infested  with  a number 
of  suspicious  characters  for  several  weeks,  and 
strangers  lounging  around  the  saloons,  having 
no  visible  means  of  support  should  be  inter- 
viewed by  our  officers.  Hold-ups  are  becoming 
painfully  frequent,  and  we  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  shortly  of  several  burglaries. 


Juanita  Rodriguez,  an  eleven  year  old 
Mexican  girl  residing  with  her  parents  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  life  on  Saturday  last.  She  had  found 
some  giant  caps  and  was  playing  with  them, 
when  one  exploded,  blowing  off  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  her  right  hand.  A little  babe 
playing  near  by  had  its  face  badly  cut  up  by 
the  flying  particles.  Juanita  will  probably  lose 
the  sight  of  an  eye,  but  Doctor  Woodwille, 
who  is  attending  her,  thinks  he  can  save  it. 
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Ramon  Lopez  and  Rafael  Chavez,  two  sheep 
raisers  from  Concho,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Apache  county  A.  T.,  were  shot  and  killed  at 
Holbrook  yesterday  forenoon.  They  had  just 
sold  their  wool  clip  and  were  engaged  in  a 
game  of  monte  in  Tom  Pickitt’s  saloon  with 
two  cowboys,  Joseph  Crawford  and  W.  C.  Bell. 
The  betting  was  heavy  and  drinks  plentiful.  A 
row  took  place  between  the  sheep  men  and 
the  cowboys,  when  Crawford  and  Bell  pulled 
six-shooters  and  fired  simultaneously  at  Lopez 
and  Chavez,  who  fell  corpses  to  the  floor.  The 
murderers  backed  themselves  out  of  the  saloon 
with  their  smoking  revolvers  in  their  hands, 
and  on  getting  outside  mounted  their  horses 
and  escaped,  going  eastward.  A posse  is  in 
pursuit.  Crawford  was  in  the  employ  of  Hill, 
of  Springer,  N.  M.,  and  is  well  known  by  all 
stockmen.  Bell  has  for  the  past  year  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Aztec  Cattle  company. — 
New  Mexico. 


The  workmen  employed  at  the  Flagler 
reduction  works,  who  return  home  late  at  night 
have  been  troubled  considerably  during  the  past 
week  by  knights  of  the  road,  and  they  have 
become  tired.  They  all  carry  batteries  with 
them,  and  when  again  requested  to  stand  and 
deliver,  they  may  do  so,  and  furnish  a subject 
for  a coroner’s  inquest. 


O.  C.  Hinman  is  building  an  elevated  side- 
walk around  the  eastern  corner  of  his  business 
premises.  George  has  the  contract  and  O.  C. 
is  doing  the  work.  Nothing  like  keeping  money 
circulating  in  the  family. 


Road  Suprevisor  Durkee  is  doing  good 
work  on  our  streets,  ably  assisted  by  a number 
of  the  city’s  boarders.  The  improvement  was 
greatly  needed,  as  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares had  become  all  but  impassable. 


Silver  City  will  not  be  outdone  by  the 
windy  Queen  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  the 
Enterprise  is  not  very  much  mistaken  it  will 
be  only  a short  time  until  she  will  again  dis- 
tance all  rivals. 


fi. 
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Miner's  Convention 


The  Los  Lunas  Tragedy 

Sunday  evening  last  a fearful  crime  was 
committed  in  the  depot  at  Los  Lunas,  Valencia 
county.  Miss  Adelaida  Jaramillo  in  company 
with  her  sister  and  grandmother  was  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  train  to  convey  them  to 
Denver  on  a pleasure  trip. 

A murderous  Winchester  rifle  ball  changed 
the  scene  .into  one  of  grief  and  anguish,  as  the 
fair  victim  fell  forward  bathed  in  her  life’s 
blood,  and  expired  almost  instantly.  Frank 
Romero,  who  was  desperately  enamored  with 
the  young  lady,  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  a knife  and  some  papers  found  near  by 
are  said  to  be  his  property. 

It  was  feared  the  prisoner  would  be  lynched, 
and  Sheriff  Luna  conveyed  him  to  Albuquerque 
and  placed  him  in  the  Bernalillo  county  jail 
for  safe  keeping. 

Public  feeling  ran  high,  and  when  Sheriff 
Luna  was  on  his  way  to  Romero’s  house  to  make 
the  arrest,  he  was  followed  by  a crowd  of  in- 
censed citizens. 

Friends  of  the  accused  are  trying  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  the  dastardly  crime  on  to 
tramps  who  were  said  to  be  lurking  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  depot,  and  that  the  shot  which 
extinguished  the  life  spark  of  the  beautiful 
young  girl,  was  fired  at  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  guilty  party  will 
surely  be  brought  to  justice,  and  ’tis  said  that 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  found, 
which  connects  the  name  of  Frank  Romero 
with  the  crime. 

The  young  lady  victim  had  an  army  of 
friends  who  will  see  that  the  guilty  one,  if  he 
can  be  found,  is  brought  to  justice,  and  her 
cruel  death  avenged. 

Murders  have  become  entirely  too  frequent 
in  our  territory,  and  murderers  are  too  seldom 
punished  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice.  If  a 
few  more  hangings  took  place  they  might  have 
a salutory  effect  inasmuch  as  they  would  intimi- 
date intending  murderers. 


Wm.  Davis,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Huey  Fox,  at  Pinos  Altos,  Christmas  last,  ob- 
tained a change  of  venue  to  Dona  Ana  county. 


To  Miners,  Mine  Owners  and  All  Persons 
Interested  in  Mining  in  Grant  County: 

It  is  recommended  that  meetings  be  held 
in  each  precinct  in  the  County,  on  Saturday, 
December  5,  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
delegates  to  attend  the  Southwest  Silver  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  El  Faso,  Texas,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  16th  and  17th. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  delegations.  All 
whom  you  may  select  will  be  admitted  if  they 
attend. 

It  is  recommended  that  notice  of  the  hour 
and  place  of  holding  such  meetings  be  given 
at  least  three  days  prior  to  holding  the  same. 


Nat  Bell, 

Thomas  Foster, 
John  Spiller 
J.  T.  McCorckle, 
R.  S.  Allen, 

W.  H.  Newcomb, 
John  Brockman, 
Idus  L.  Fielder, 

H.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Khott, 


John  W.  Fleming, 
James  A.  Lucas, 
John  W.  Wright, 
Charles  G.  Bell, 

W.  Geo.  Waring, 
John  W.  Bragaw, 

C.  I.  Davenport, 

J.  R.  Johnson, 

D.  J.  Lewis, 

D.  P.  Carr. 


From  the  Kingston  Shaft. 

S.  J.  Mitchell  and  Capt.  Robson,  of  the 
Grand  Central  mining  company,  went  over  the 
Range  Wednesday.  They  will  no  doubt  put  on 
a force  of  men,  as  they  intend  opening  up  the 
mine  as  soon  as  possible. 

Geo.  O’Neal  and  D.  Dissinger  went  over 
the  Range  to  the  Grand  Central  Tuesday. 

John  McCan,  one  of  the  boys  of  early  days, 
returned  home  Kingston)  the  land  of  sunshine 
and  rocks. 

John  Carlisle  of  this  city  has  taken  a lease 
on  the  Bonanza  at  Hillsboro. 


An  Enterprise  man  while  jag-ging  along 
toward  home  on  Monday  night  was  slugged  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Broadway,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  old  Grant  county  bank.  He  did 
not  see  his  assailant,  and  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  he  found  himself  lying  over  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  curb.  He  was  relieved  of  his  surplus  cash. 
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Silver  City  School  Report 

HIGH  SCHOOL— Enrolled,  24;  in  attend- 
ance, 24;  per  cent  of  attendance,  97;  half  days’ 
absences,  8 ; neither  absent  nor  tardy,  18. 

ROOM  NO.  5,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  — 
Enrolled,  45 ; in  attendance,  44 ; per  cent  of 
attendance,  86 ; tardiness,  5 ; half  day  absences, 
158 ; neither  absent  nor  tardy,  20 ; without 
regular  seats,  3.  Names  of  persons  deserving  a 
place  on  honor  roll:  Mildred  Brahm,  Clara 
Endlich,  Henrietta  Fressler,  Charlotte  Swift, 
May  Shelly,  Mabel  Upton,  Ella  Shelly,  Censie 
Upton,  Willy  Rowlee,  Geo.  Holman,  Flora  Der- 
byshire, Ella  Clayton,  Elnora  Alexander,  Alice 
Bailey,  Pearl  Dotson,  George  Fleetham,  Agnes 
Green,  Stella  Swift,  Josie  Whitehill,  Guy  War- 
ing.— Miss  Ada  M.  Cutler,  teacher. 

ROOM  NO.  4,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Grades — 
Enrolled,  49;  in  attendance,  49;  per  cent  of 
attendance,  91;  half  day  absences,  85;  tardi- 
ness, 12 ; neither  absent  nor  tardy,  20.  Names 
of  the  same : Clarence  Mallstrom,  Celso  Or- 
denez,  Essie  Abrahams,  Minnie  Carvil,  Edith 
Casey,  Rosie  Davis,  Eugenia  Duran,  Florence 
Laizure,  Ella  Marble,  Lulu  Moore,  Minnie 
Powell,  Ella  Whitehill,  Ella  Woodward,  Merl 
Davis,  Augustine  Garcia,  Annie  Feasel,  Eunice 
Irwin,  Alice  Jones,  Cora  Miller,  Loa  Warner. — 
Miss  M.  R.  Koehler,  teacher. 

THIRD  ROOM,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades — 
Enrolled  60;  in  attendance,  54;  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance, 94;  half  day  absences,  54;  tardiness, 
10;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  20.  Names — Bert 
Brahm,  Charles  Chrain,  Precciliano  Ordonez, 
Eddy  Powell,  Pearl  Childers,  Corda  Jones,  Ida 
Sullivan,  Nellie  Bonnot,  Bertha  Reidlinger, 
Cora  Allen,  Bellen  Mata,  Harry  Carvil,  Herbert 
Carvil,  Jose  Duran,  Harry  Endlich,  Herbert 
Muse,  Morris  Abrahams,  Mary  Bell,  Lillie  Clay- 
ton, May  Feazle,  Nona  Jones,  Nora  Williams, 
Zoe  Sergend,  Alice  Logue,  Josie  Escalante, 
Ralph  Heikes,  Ramona  Elias. — Miss  May  Bev- 
erly Caddis,  teacher. 

ROOM  NO.  2,  Second  Grade — Enrolled, 
40;  in  attendance,  35;  per  cent  of  attendance, 
94 ; half  day  absences,  84 ; tardiness,  12  ; neither 
absent  nor  tardy,  16;  Names — Nathan  Abra- 
ham, Pearl  Ailman,  James  Brandis,  Lizzie 
Braham,  Herbert  Fielder,  Charles  Maher, 
Charles  Potter,  Robert  E.  Swift,  Helen  Swift, 
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Thomas  Shelly,  Frank  Sommers,  Jesus  Trujillo, 
Florence  Utter,  Canute  Villa,  Ella  Fisher,  Fan- 
nie McAfee. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Connor,  teacher. 

ROOM  NO.  1,  Primary — Enrolled,  68;  in 
attendance,  53 ; per  cent  of  attendance,  93 ; 
half  day  absences,  184;  tardiness,  9;  neither 
absent  nor  tardy,  16.  Names — Agnes  Rogers, 
Florence  Swift,  Greta  Shoemaker,  Bertha  Ter- 
rill, Carrie  Whitehill,  Ernestine  Marks,  Archie 
Braham,  Helen  Utter,  Charles  Iseley,  Mason 
Kelly,  George  Utter,  Elmo  Kiersey,  George 
Martin,  Harry  Powell,  Calvin  Rogers,  Ernest 
Terrill.  Deserving  of  special  mention,  Ernes- 
tine Marks. — Miss  Lizzie  Black,  teacher. 

SECOND  PRIMARY— Enrolled,  50;  in  at- 
tendance, 50;  per  cent  of  attendance,  96;  ab- 
sences in  half  days,  80 ; tardiness,  10 ; not  absent 
nor  tardy,  25.  Names — Roy  Butler,  Blanche 
Butler,  Clarence  Bush,  James  Bush,  Olen  Black, 
Farmanita  Canoles,  Guadalupe  Chavez,  Eddie 
Davis,  Walter  Derbyshire,  Rossie  Eckstein, 
Midge  Furguson,  Georgia  Furguson,  Clyde  Holt, 
Eusevio  Benevides,  Noal  Lee,  Susie  Lee,  Joe 
Madrid,  Ollie  Potter,  Ramon  Parra,  Hiram 
Scott,  Clyde  Sergent,  Orville  Sergent,  Elsie 
Warmer,  Josie  Weltay. — Teacher,  Miss  J.  L. 
Gaddis. 

Names  of  pupils  deserving  mention  for 
perfect  attendance : Oliver  Laizure,  Belle 

Eckles,  Elsie  Ross,  Emma  Marble,  Gertrude 
Scott  and  Marble  Miller.  The  sub-junior  class 
is  reported  from  the  grammar  school.  They  all 
deserve  creditable  mention  for  good  work  in 
their  high  school  studies. — N.  C.  Campbell, 
Supt. 


Frank  Vingoe  has  been  shipping  ore  to 
the  Grant  County  Mining  & Milling  company 
of  this  city,  and  as  a result  was  able  to  reduce 
the  indebtedness  of  his  company  about  $2000 
on  the  first  shipment.  The  Little  Fanny  man- 
agement did  everything  in  its  power  to  wreck 
the  company,  expecting  thereby  to  secure  Mr. 
Vingoe’s  interest  under  a foreclosure  for  debt. 
The  scheme  will  now  fail,  and  while  Mr.  Vingoe 
has  saved  himself  from  the  teeth  of  the  sharks 
he  has  also  materially  assisted  the  company. 
He  expects  to  continue  to  ship  ore  to  this  city, 
and  will  have  all  of  the  indebtedness  paid  off 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year. 


i 


A Joke  On  Lockhart 

A convivial  crowd  of  the  boys  met  at  the 
Timmer  House  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
during  the  conversation  Sheriff  Lockhart  re- 
peated a little  talk  he  had  held  with  Sigmund 
Lindauer,  the  boss  of  Florida  county.  Some  of 
the  boys  tried  to  induce  the  colonel  to  repeat 
the  substance  of  the  talk,  but  he  was  too  smart 
for  that,  as  he  remarked  that  he  didn’t  want 
those' newspaper  fellows  to  get  hold  of  it.  Our 
wily  sheriff,  however,  was  not  aware  that  a 
stenographer  stood  by  and  jotted  down  the 
poetic  effusion  as  the  colonel  related  it.  Here 
it  is  verbatim  et  literatim ; 

“Sigmund,”  says  I,  all  filled  with  grief, 
“What  shall  we  do  with  our  herd  of  beef?” 
And  he  replied  in  language  raw, 

“Keep  them  away  from  Omaha.” 

“For  dere  I sold  mine  ‘O  bar  O’s’ 

At  a price  I never  will  disclose ; 

But  I say  again  Vat  I haf  often  said. 

It  made  me  sieck  und  I vent  to  bed. 

So  ven  again  I spegulate, 

I dink  me  vot  der  boet  said, 

‘Of  all  sad  words  I kum  across, 

Der  saddest  vas  dese,  ‘It  couldn’t  was’.’” 


Court  Notes 

PETIT  JURY 

L.  A.  Skelly,  Frank  Allison,  Sam  Raines, 
J.  W.  Hannigan,  E.  M.  Hand,  Frank  Maiser, 
H.  H.  Betts,  H.  Fleishman,  Sid  Derbyshire,  Rob- 
ert Swan,  E.  H,  Matthews,  Nathaniel  Bell,  W. 
D.  Griffith,  James  Harry,  J.  A.  Kemmis,  W. 
Berg,  A.  C.  Carwile,  Geo.  D.  Jones,  John  L. 
Burnside,  Frank  Preusser,  Horace  Ambler,  E. 
B.  Baxter,  Kit  Conn,  M.  F.  Fleming. 

GRAND  JURY 

P.  B.  Lady,  Foreman,  Clarence  E.  Dimmick, 
Louis  Abraham,  Virgil  Bircher,  W.  P.  Doyle, 
A.  D.  Ross,  H.  H.  Stanley,  A.  C.  Windham,  J. 
M.  Wallace,  J.  B.  Warren,  William  Laizure, 
George  Regli,  Max  Schutz,  Harvey  Cooley,  B. 
F.  Smith,  William  Owens,  Martin  Maher,  A.  J. 
Loomis,  William  Marshall,  Charles  Stephens, 
W.  T.  Troutman,  Matt  Rosecrans,  In.,  J.  A. 
Lockhart,  Jr.,  Blf.  Judge  J.  R.  McFie  arrived 
on  Monday’s  delayed  train. 


Jack  Shanley,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Han- 
over Gulch,  died  at  the  Grant  County  Hospital 
Saturday  last,  and  was  buried  Sunday.  Jack 
had  hung  to  his  property  for  years  and  under- 
gone many  privations,  and  had  just  reached 
a point  where  he  could  live  without  rustling 
for  bacon  and  beans.  Only  the  day  before  his 
death  he  had  signed  papers  giving  him  $5000 
for  an  interest  in  a claim.  Had  he  lived  another 
year,  he  doubtless  would  have  had  money  to 
throw  at  the  birds.  His  struggle  of  life  is  over. 
May  it  be  well  with  him  in  the  other  world. 


From  the  November  20,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Ada  Humes,  the  heroine  of  many  romances 
in  Silver  City,  and  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary, 
where  she  passed  a few  months,  is  now  in  El 
Paso,  where  she  is  pounding  a piano  in  one  of 
the  saloons.  The  fair  Ada’s  reformation  evi- 
dently did  not  stick. 


There  was  a killing  up  at  Clifton  last  w^ek. 
It  seems  that  a Mexican  interfered  with  a monte 
game  which  was  under  the  patronage  of  Curley 
Bill.  Mr.  Bill,  at  the  time,  was  not  present, 
being  at  his  room  seeking  rest  after  an  arduous 
day’s  work.  Some  officious  friend  woke  Mr. 
Bill  up  and  told  him  about  the  trouble.  He  re- 
paired to  the  saloon  where  the  game  was  lo- 
cated, hunted  up  the  Mexican  who  had  made 
the  trouble  and  remonstrated  with  him  for 
creating  a disturbance,  and  thereby  breaking 
his  rest.  The  Mexican  resented  the  remon- 
strance and  showed  fight,  whereupon  Mr.  Bill 
was  compelled  to  knock  him  down.  When  he 
recovered  his  feet  he  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  but  whether  to  draw  a gun  or  to  pull 
out  a handkerchief  with  which  to  wipe  away 
his  tears  will  never  be  known,  for  in  self-defense 
Mr.  C.  Bill  pulled  his  gun  and  killed  the  Mexi- 
can. A coroner’s  jury  subsequently  found  the 
facts  of  the  lamentable,  to  the  Mexican,  trans- 
action to  be  as  stated  above,  and  discharged 
Mr.  C.  Bill  from  custody. 


Kingston  Shaft. 

The  Log  Cabin  mine,  owned  by  the  Kin- 
ney’s, Johnson  and  Sly,  is  shipping  its  usual 
monthly  output  of  one  carload  of  high  grade 
ore. 
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A Prospective  Railroad 

The  Detroit  Copper  Company,  of  Clifton, 
one  of  the  most  successful  mining  companies  in 
the  west,  has  closed  down  its  smelters,  owing 
to  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  charged  by  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  road.  The  Detroit 
company  pays  $7.50  per  ton  freight  to  Lords- 
burg  from  Pennsylvania,  and  is  compelled  to 
pay  $10  per  ton  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  a 
distance  of  78  miles.  The  same  rate  is  also 
charged  on  copper  bars  shipped  out.  The  De- 
troit company  has  stood  this  outrageous  tariff 
for  years,  but  of  late  has  concluded  that  there 
is  more  money  in  railroad  building  than  in  min- 
ing, and  has  therefore  shut  down  the  mine, 
and  announces  that  it  will  soon  commence  build- 
ing a new  railroad  to  Clifton.  The  company 
has  ample  means  to  build  the  road,  and  if  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  road  does  not  come 
to  time  in  freight  rates,  work  will  be  com- 
menced on  the  new  line. 


A week  ago  last  Friday  Henry  Ward  and 
Jim  Taylor,  employees  at  the  Carreta  ranch  in 
Old  Mexico,  had  rather  a close  call  from  some 
Indians  from  the  Spurley  mountains,  a branch 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  They  captured  two  horses 
belonging  to  the  band  and  found  a young  heifer 
with  an  arrow  sticking  almost  through  her.  The 
arrow  is  now  at  the  First  National  Bank,  having 
been  brought  up  by  F.  H.  Siebold  who,  in  com- 
pany with  D.  W.  Dana  and  Governor  Stearns 
of  El  Paso,  was  in  the  mountains  at  the  time, 
looking  at  some  mines.  The  Indians  are  part 
of  the  band  left  by  Geronimo  at  the  time  of  his 
capture. 


We  would  advise  the  people  of  Las  Cruces 
and  vicinity  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  thieves  of 
the  “sneak”’  variety.  No  artcile  of  any  value 
whatever  is  beneath  the  notice  of  this  gentry. 
Anything  from  a monkey-wrench  or  axe  to  a 
horse  and  buggy  invites  their  cupidity.  Don’t 
leave  anything  lying  about.  Put  everything 
under  lock  and  key  and  fasten  the  key  to  your- 
self is  the  Republican’s  advice.  Should  you  by 
chance  find  someone  in  your  stable  or  corral 
don’t  wait  to  ask  questions  just  blaze  away. 
He’s  the  man  you’re  looking  for. 


How  did  Lordsburg  get  its  name,  anyhow? 
The  Liberal  will  kindly  inform  an  anxious  ig- 
norant public. — Optic. 

The  Enterprise  volunteers  the  information 
sought.  The  name  Lordsburg  was  not  applied  to 
the  town  on  account  of  the  religious  tendencies 
of  the  founders  of  the  place,  as  many  have  er- 
roneously imagined.  The  town  was  named  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  people  in  honor 
of  Dr.  C.  H.  Lord,  of  the  now  extinct  firm  of 
Lord  & Williams,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  who  at 
that  time  were  considered  the  most  solid  busi- 
ness men  of  the  ancient  city.  They  did  a bank- 
ing business  among  other  things,  and  their  house 
was  a government  depository.  The  failure  of 
the  firm  in  the  early  eighties  was  a nine  days 
wonder,  as  it  was  considered  as  financially 
sound  as  Jay  Gould  or  the  Astors. 


Bob  Worthen,  the  ice  man,  surprised  him- 
self as  well  as  his  many  friends  last  Sunday. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom.  Bob  had  his  hair 
cut,  took  a wash,  donned  new  togs,  and  other- 
wise disguised  himself.  He  then  proceeded  to 
hitch  up  his  little  mules,  as  had  been  his  custom 
for  years,  and  here  the  trouble  commenced. 
The  mules  not  recognizing  their  owner,  in  his 
altered  appearance,  decidedly  objected  to  be- 
ing handled  by  a stranger;  they  squealed,  kick- 
ed, and  otherwise  showed  their  displeasure, 
until  after  repeated  attempts  to  quiet  them 
down.  Bob  finally  gave  up  the  task  in  despair. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  returning  home  he  put  his  wits  to 
work,  and  finally  solved  the  problem.  He 
changed  his  good  clothes  for  his  usual  every 
day  attire  and  returned  to  the  stable;  he  had 
no  trouble  in  managing  the  mules  this  time,  as 
they  recognized  their  master. 


There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Las  Vegas  samples  of  pure  native  soda, 
taken  from  the  immense  soda  beds  at  an  extinct 
lake  on  the  proposed  route  of  the  new  railroad 
between  El  Paso  and  White  Oaks.  It  requires 
no  process  of  treatment  before  being  put  on 
the  market.  At  present,  soda , imported  from 
England,  where  it  is  manufactured  from  a spe- 
cies of  sea  weed,  brings  $80  a ton  in  New  York. 
In  New  Mexico  it  is  a natural  product  of  the 
country. 
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Court  Notes 

Criminal  Docket 

Eli  Hunter,  charged  with  unlawfully  ear- 
marking a calf,  plead  guilty,  and  was  fined 
$10  and  costs. 

Two  indictments  against  Peter  Hall  for 
horse  stealing  were  returned,  and  defendant 
was  arraigned. 

A number  of  indictments  were  found 
against  Peter  S.  Hall,  and  his  sons,  Thomas  H. 
and  William,  for  unlawfully  killing  cattle. 
Their  cases  are  now  being  tried. 

William  Davis,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Hugh  Fox,  at  Pinos  Altos,  as  also  John  A. 
Murray,  for  the  murder  of  his  two  sons,  and 
Harry  Brooks,  another  murderer,  obtained 
change  of  venue  to  Dona  Ana  county. 

In  the  case  of  the  Territory  vs.  Shoo  Chow, 
for  the  killing  of  Henry  Patterson  at  Las  Cruces, 
the  case  went  to  the  jury  at  4 o’clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  after  being  out  nearly  22 
hours  they  brought  in  a verdict.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

John  Wilson  and  John  Spear  who  live  near 
Mule  Springs  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Grant 
county,  were  indicted  for  killing  and  selling  L. 
C.  and  other  brands  of  cattle.  Wilson  after 
being  arrested  went  before  the  grand  jury  and 
had  Jackson  the  principal  witness  against  them 
indicted  for  sheep  stealing.  Jackson  imme- 
diately gave  bonds  and  was  released.  Wilson 
is  in  jail,  being  unable  to  give  bond  in  $2000. 
Spear  was  brought  in  late  yesterday  afternoon. 


A shocking  accident  happened  at  the 
Brush  Heap  mine  at  Kingston,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th  inst.  Richard  Joy  and  William 
Hutchens,  two  miners,  were  blown  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion  of  fifteen  sticks  of  giant  pow- 
der. The  explosion  occurred  150  feet  under 
ground,  and  how  the  accident  happened  will 
never  be  known,  as  the  only  witnesses  to  the 
mishap  were  blown  into  eternity.  Both  were 
young  men,  neither  being  over  21  years  of  age. 
The  funeral  took  place  in  Kingston  on  Thursday 
of  last  week,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  the  mountain  city.  The  deplorable  oc- 
currence has  cast  a gloom  over  the  entire  com- 
munity. Both  the  victims  were  the  main  support 
of  their  mothers  and  sisters. 


Chancery  Docket 

In  the  following  divorce  cases  decrees  pro 
confesso  were  entered  and  a master  appointed 
in  each  case  to  take  proofs  and  report  equities : 
Sophie  Geitz  vs.  Henry  Geitz;  Alice  L. 
Chaney  vs.  John  E.  Chaney;  Cassie  Heraldson 
vs.  Evander  Heraldson;  Ellen  McAllister  vs. 
John  McAllister.  A final  decree  of  divorce  was 
granted  Patrick  Carroll  from  Fanny  Carroll. 


The  most  enjoyable  ball  in  many  years 
was  given  at  Morrill  Hall  Friday  night  last,  by 
the  Home  Circle  Club.  The  hall  was  a tropical 
bower  of  loveliness,  thanks  to  the  skillful  dec- 
orating art  of  a number  of  ladies  of  the  club. 
The  supper,  prepared  by  the  same  fair  hands, 
was  dainty  and  refreshing.  There  were  about 
sixty  couples  in  attendance. 


There  is  a rumor  that  the  remains  of  the 
two  missing  Hall  boys  have  been  found  near 
Ash  Springs.  The  bodies  were  not  found,  but 
it  is  intimated  that  they  had  been  cremated. 
The  story  looks  pretty  fishy,  and  will  hardly 
go  down. 


From  the  Las  Vegas  Optic. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis,  the  famous  poet  and 
magazine  writer,  who  is  at  present  postmaster 
at  Isleta,  has  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  a volume  entitled,  “A 
New  Mexico  David,  and  Other  Stories  and 
Sketches  of  the  Southwest.”  We  have  not  seen 
this  book,  but  we  know  it  must  be  delightful, 
for  we  doubt  if  a dull  sentence  ever  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  this  graceful  and  charming 
writer. 


A number  of  heavily  laden  freight  teams 
pulled  out  for  the  Mogollons  this  week. 


Hugh  A.  Teel,  one  of  Cooks  Peak’s  most 
prosperous  miners,  is  in  town. 


J.  F.  Bisby,  of  Lone  Mountain,  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  the  metropolis  this  week. 


The  familiar  figure  of  Capt.  French,  of 
Alma,  was  seen  on  our  streets  this  week. 
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From  the  November  27,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Only  A Magdalen 

Mrs.  Jennie  Forrest,  a recent  member  of 
the  Gem  Theatre  troupe,  died  in  this  city  Tues- 
day morning,  under  peculiarly  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. Having  failed  to  realize  her  ex- 
pectations on  the  stage,  she  gave  up  the  sha- 
dowy glimmer  of  the  footlights,  and  retired 
to  private  life. 

Being  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  and 
being  financially  embarrassed,  the  poor  girl, 
without  a friend  or  a helping  hand  upon  whom 
to  depend,  was  driven  to  desperation.  As  a 
dernier  resort,  on  Saturday  evening  she  entered 
a bawd  house,  hoping  to  earn  sufficient  money 
to  take  her  back  east.  She  spent  but  tv/o  days 
under  the  contaminated  roof. 

The  poor  girl’s  life  history  has  been  a sad 
one,  and  her  early  demise  will  be  a grievious 
blow  to  a poor  but  deserving  mother.  Her  baby, 
taken  from  her  under  such  peculiarly  distress- 
ing circumstances,  should  it  become  known  to 
her,  will  add  poignancy  to  her  grief.  But  God 
forbid  that  the  gray  hairs  of  an  honored  mother 
should  be  brought  to  grief,  yet  in  humble  sub- 
mission we  bow  the  knee  to  the  Omnipotent  de- 
cree. 

From  what  can  be  learned  of  Jennie  For- 
rest, we  are  prone  to  believe  that  the  poor  girl 
was  striving  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
to  lay  up  money  enough  to  take  her  back  to 
Chicago,  not  far  distant  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood. 

She  had  been  a married  woman,  but  had 
parted  from  her  husband  something  like  five 
months  ago.  This  separation,  coupled  with  the 
loss  of  her  only  child,  taken  from  her  by  her 
truant  husband,  tended  to  make  the  poor 
woman  morose,  and  at  times,  desperate. 

Jennie  was  subject  to  heart  disease,  and 
on  Tuesday  evening,  being  in  a despondent 
mood,  she  took  several  drinks  of  liquor.  Only 
thirty  minutes  before  she  died,  she  was  playing 
the  piano  and  singing.  Suddenly  she  complained 
of  a pain  in  the  region  of  her  heart,  and  retir- 
ing to  her  room,  five  minutes  later,  she  was  a 
corpse.  Jennies  life  spark  had  fled  and  there 
was  no  one  near  to  hear  her  last  bequest. 

The  funeral  took  place  Tuesday  and  was 
largely  attended.  Her  later  companions,  the 


demi-monde,  those  unfortunate  who  are  entitled 
to  sympathy  rather  than  censure,  be  it  said 
to  their  credit,  paid  womanly  tribute  to  all  that 
remained  of  Jennie  Forrest.  Rev.  R.  E.  Pierce, 
M.  E.,  officiated  at  the  funeral  services. 

Jennie  was  human,  and  she  may  have 
sinned,  but  as  it  is  not  our  province,  we  leave 
it  to  the  Master.  Let  Him  judge. 


Leroy  K.  Morgan,  who  was  a barkeeper 
in  a saloon  at  Hanover,  applied  to  Sheriff  Lock- 
hart for  appointment  as  deputy  sheriff,  being 
recommended  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of 
his  precinct,  and  numerous  residents  in  that 
vicinity.  Sheriff  Lockhart  refused  to  make  the 
appointment  but  Morgan  was  determined  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
commission,  assumed  the  role  of  an  officer, 
and  followed  one  Flood,  who  was  departing 
from  that  section  without  liquidating  a bill  for 
liquor.  The  quasi  officer  overtook  his  victim 
at  Whitewater,  threw  him  down,  tied  his  hands, 
and  relieved  him  of  his  time  check.  He  held  the 
check  until  Flood  promised  to  settle  his  in- 
debtedness. They  then  returned  to  Central, 
where  the  check  was  cashed  and  the  bar  ac- 
count settled.  Mr.  Morgan  became  a guest  of 
the  county,  at  the  “hotel  Lynch”  on  Saturday. 
He  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  impersonating 
an  officer,  on  Monday,  but  was  released,  as  the 
wrong  charge  was  preferred  against  him.  Mr. 
Morgan  may  not  acquire  much  fame  or  riches 
as  an  officer,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  learned 
something. 


B.  B.  Lewis,  one  of  the  old-time  Silver  City 
boys,  who  is  mining  in  California,  returned  last 
week  from  a trip  to  the  old  country.  During 
his  absence  a 16  pound  chunk  of  pure  gold  was 
found  in  the  gravel  near  his  mine,  at  Alleghany 
City,  California.  Another  chunk  weighing  44 
ounces  was  also  found  at  the  same  place.  An- 
other Silver  City  boy,  Harry  Apple,  who  is 
mining  in  the  same  camp,  took  out  $22,000 
from  a quartz  lead  adjoining  Mr.  Lewis’  prop- 
erty during  his  absence.  Evidently  the  old  gold 
camps  of  California  are  not  yet  worked  out. 


Doctor  Stovall,  of  Deming,  was  in  the  city 
Wednesday. 
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Big  Gold  Nuggets 

From  the  Mineralogists  Monthly. 

The  largest  piece  of  gold  in  the  world  was 
taken  from  Byer  & Haltman’s  gold  mining 
claim,  Hill  End,  New  South  Wales,  May  10, 
1872.  Its  weight  was  640  pounds,  height  4 feet 
9 inches;  width,  3 feet  2 inches,  average  thick- 
ness, 4 inches;  worth  $148,000.  It  was  found 
embedded  in  a thick  wall  of  blue  slate,  at  a 
depth  of  250  feet  from  the  surface.  The  otvners 
of  the  mine  were  living  on  charity  when  they 
found  it. 

Welcome  Stranger  nugget  was  found  on 
Mount  Mollagel,  Feb.  9,  1869,  weighed  190 
pounds,  and  was  worth  $45,000.  This  nugget 
was  raffled  for  $45,000  at  $5  a chance,  and  was 
won  by  a man  driving  a baker’s  cart.  It  was 
sold  to  the  bank  for  its  true  value  and  melted. 

The  Welcome  nugget  was  found  at  Bakery 
Hill,  June  9,  1858.  It  weighed  184  pounds  9 
ounces  16  pennyweights,  and  was  worth  $44,- 
356;  was  raffled  for  $50,000  at  $5  a chance, 
and  was  won  by  a small  boy  in  a barber  shop. 

Lady  Hotham  nugget — named  in  honor  of 
the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales — 
was  found  in  Canadian  Gully,  Sept.  8,  1854. 
It  weighed  98  pounds  10  ounces  12  penny- 
weights, and  was  sold  for  $23,557. 

Uncle  Jack  nugget,  found  at  Buningorg, 
Feb.  28,  1857,  weighed  23  pounds  5 ounces, 
and  was  sold  for  $5,620.  It  was  found  by  a 
runaway  sailor,  who  sold  it  for  the  sum  named, 
and  spent  the  money  in  just  four  weeks. 

No-name  nugget,  found  at  Eureka,  Daul- 
ton’s  Flat,  Feb.  7,  1874,  50  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, weighed  52  pounds  1 ounce  and  was  sold 
for  $12,500. 

The  Leg  of  Mutton  nugget  was  found  at 
Ballarat,  Jan.  31,  1853,  at  a depth  of  65  feet. 
It  weighed  134  pounds  11  ounces,  and  was  sold 
to  the  bank  for  $32,380.  This  nugget  was  shaped 
like  a leg  of  mutton  hence  the  name. 

No-name  nugget,  found  at  Bakery  Hill, 
Ballarat,  March  5,  1855,  near  the  surface, 
weighed  47  pounds  7 ounces,  and  was  sold  for 
$11,420. 

No-Name  nugget,  found  in  Canadian  Gully, 
Ballarat,  Jan.  22,  1853,  at  a depth  of  25  feet, 
weighed  84  pounds  3 ounces  15  pennyweights, 
and  was  sold  for  $29,236. 


The  Kohinoor  nugget,  found  at  Ballarat, 
July  27,  1860,  at  a depth  of  160  feet  from  the 
surface,  weighed  69  pounds,  and  was  sold  for 
$16,680. 

Sir  Dominic  Daly  nugget,  found  Feb.  27, 
1862,  weighed  26  pounds,  and  sold  for  $5,240. 

No-Name  nugget,  found  at  Ballarat,  Feb. 
28,  1885,  only  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  a small  boy.  The 
nugget  weighed  30  pounds  and  2 pennyweights, 
and  sold  for  $7,365. 

No-Name  nugget,  found  at  Weebville, 
Aug.  1,  1869,  weighed  12  pounds,  worth  $2,280. 

No-name  nugget  found  at  Ballarat,  Feb. 
3,  1853,  just  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
weighed  30  pounds  and  sold  for  $2,280. 

No-Name  nugget  found  at  Ballarat,  Feb. 
3,  1853,  just  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
weighed  30  pounds  and  sold  for  $8,360. 

No-Name  nugget,  found  in  Canadian  Gully, 
Jan.  20,  1853,  at  eighteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, weighed  93  pounds,  1 ounce  and  11 
pennyweights,  and  sold  for  $22,350. 

No-Name  nugget,  found  at  Bakery  Hill, 
March  6,  1859,  weighed  50  pounds,  and  was 
worth  $9,600. 

Nil  Desperandum  nugget,  found  at  Black 
Hills,  Nov.  29,  1859,  weighed  45  pounds,  and 
sold  for  $10,800. 

Oats  & Delson  nugget,  found  at  Donnelly 
gold  field  in  1880,  at  the  roots  of  a tree,  weighed 
189  pounds,  and  sold  for  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  the  Heron 
nugget,  worth  $20,000,  and  the  Empress  nug- 
get, worth  $27,661. 

Gold  in  the  drift  deposits  has  been  found 
in  larger  masses  in  Australia  than  in  any  other 
country.  Many  large  nuggets  were  found  in 
California  during  the  era  of  placer  mining,  but 
we  have  no  record  of  any  to  compare  with  those 
we  have  described  in  Australia. 


MARRIED — In  this  city,  yesterday,  by 
Rev.  R.  E.  Pierce,  Nate  Henderson  to  Minnie  L., 
daughter  of  Captain  T.  B.  Stockton,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  old  timers,  and  the  man  in  whose  honor 
Stockton’s  Pass,  Arizona,  was  named.  The  En- 
terprise extends  both  hands  in  congratulation, 
and  hopes  to  give  thanks  fifty  years  hence  with 
Pa  and  Ma  Henderson,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
teresting family  of  boys  and  girls. 
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A Killing  At  Hanover 

The  Principal  Gives  Bonds  And  Goes  Free.  Two 
Innocent  Witnesses  in  Jail — -A  Queer  Law 

A vaguely  indefinite  account  of  the  report- 
ed killing  at  Hanover,  has  reached  us.  A re- 
porter of  this  paper  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
gather  some  authentic  account  of  the  tragedy, 
but  in  vain.  We  present  what  purport  to  be  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  leave  comment  for  those 
more  fully  informed. 

An  Enterprise  man  visited  the  county  on 
Wednesday,  and  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
the  prisoners.  Among  others  he  interviewed 
John  Spellman,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  late 
shooting  at  Hanover.  In  Justice  Mahones’  in- 
vestigation at  Santa  Rita,  Spellman  and  Mora, 
the  two  witnesses  to  the  killing,  were  bound 
over  in  the  sum  of  $500  each,  which  failing  to 
give,  they  were  made  prisoners,  whilst  Johnson 
the  shooter,  having  secured  bail,  is  allowed  to 
run  at  large. 

The  Mexican,  Casimiro,  who  was  made  the 
victim  of  Johnson’s  gun,  cannot  testify,  and  if 
he  could,  he  could  explain  nothing,  as  he  was 
a disinterested  spectator.  The  shot  which  kill- 
ed Casimiro  was  evidently  intended  for  the 
colored  man,  Spellman,  as  the  wind  from  the 
first  shot  fanned  his  cheek.  The  unfortunate 
Mexican  stood  in  range  of  Spellman  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired,  but  Spellman  having  chang- 
ed his  position,  Casimiro  received  the  full  bene- 
fit of  Johnson’s  second  shot.  The  ball  entered 
the  left  cheek  about  the  median  line  between 
the  jaws,  and  passed  through  the  head,  frac- 
turing the  skull  through  which  the  brains  oozed. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  law,  or  its  administration, 
where  an  apparent  killer  is  allowed  to  go  free, 
and  two  innocent  witnesses  are  confined  in  a 
felon’s  cell. 


Bob  Evans,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Fairon 
and  Shoemaker,  two  young  gentlemen  from 
Illinois,  went  to  the  D Bar  ranch  on  a hunting 
trip  last  week.  They  ran  across  an  enormous 
black  bear  which  they  shot  at,  all  three  shots 
taking  effect.  The  bear  made  a break  at  the 
boys  and  they  made  a break  for  tall  timber. 
Bob  climbing  the  only  available  tree  in  sight. 
The  other  gentlemen  ran  with  bruin  at  their 


heels  till  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood.  Bob  think- 
ing the  bear  powerless,  proceeded  to  cut  his 
throat  when  Bruin  raised  and  struck  him, 
knocking  him  clear  over  the  ropes,  but  was 
unable  to  follow  Bob  to  his  corner  and  finish 
the  fight.  Bob  brought  in  the  hide  which  is 
as  large  and  fine  as  any  ever  taken  in  the  west. 
It  is  for  sale  at  five  thousand  dollars,  not  a 
cent  less. 


From  Ihe  December  4,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Wm.  Warfield  in  Cattle  Breeding. 

No  bull  can  do  heavy  service  well,  on 
pasture  alone,  be  it  ever  so  good.  There  is  no 
better  food  ration  than  the  best  pasturage,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  animals  under  or- 
dinary conditions  most  admirably;  but  a bull 
doing  full  service  the  year  round  is  not  living 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  he  needs  a more 
condensed  ration,  one  which  will  give  a greater 
amount  of  nutritive  food  for  the  same  amount 
of  bulk.  The  pasturage  should  be  supplemented 
by  a liberal  allowance — as  much  as  the  bull 
will  eat  up  cleanly  in  most  cases,  unless  actual 
experience  shows  that  he  inclines  to  become 
too  fat  on  such  a ration — of  cut  oats  and  chop- 
ped hay,  and  a good  feed  of  wheat  bran  and 
corn,  shelled  and  crushed  if  possible.  This  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  lusty  state  of  body 
which  is  so  essential  to  sexual  vigor.  A great 
many  breeders  allow  their  stock  bulls  to  run 
out  with  their  cows.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
they  get  only  such  food  as  the  cows  get.  Now, 
while  there  is  no  need  of  anything  more  than 

pasturage or  pasturage  and  hay  and  corn- 

fodder  for  dry  cows,  a bull  cannot  do  heavy 
service  on  such  a ration.  Every  breeder  who 
has  pursued  such  a course  has  surely  noticed 
that,  while  the  cows  keep  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  bull  is  almost  always  in  low  flesh,  and 
not  infrequently  excessively  thin. 


Contractor  Webb  started  south  Monday 
afternoon  with  a new  supply  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  prosecution  of  work 
on  the  grade  of  the  Deming,  North  Mexican 
and  Pacific  railroad.  His  grading  camps  (three 
of  them)  are  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  Deming. 
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BOLD  BURGLARY 

On  Friday  night  last,  or  rather  early  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  residence  of  Mayor  J. 
W.  Fleming  was  entered  by  some  adroit  scoun- 
drel, and  considerable  valuable  property  was 
carried  away. 

His  honor,  whilst  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
innocence,  all  unconscious  of  the  evilly  disposed 
person  at  his  bedside,  was  formulating  in  his 
mind  new  ordinances  for  the  public  good,  his 
light  fingered  visitor  was  going  through  his 
pockets  for  valuables,  of  which  he  gathered 
quite  a store.  He  leisurely  examined  the  con- 
tents of  a package  of  letters,  bills,  etc.,  which 
he  found  in  the  Mayor’s  coat  pocket  and  after 
his  curiosity  had  become  thoroughly  satisfied, 
he  gathered  up  the  suit  of  clothes  which  our 
worthy  Burgomaster  had  worn  through  the  day. 

In  the  pockets  of  the  pantaloons,  was  small 
change  to  the  amount  of  $65. 

A handsome  gold  watch  and  chain,  valued 
at  $300,  was  taken,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which 
is  not  so  much  as  the  associations  surrounding 
them,  they  being  a gift  from  a friend.  A fine 
overcoat  was  also  taken.  There  is  no  clue  to 
the  thieves,  save  a bread  knife  which  was  found 
in  Chihuahua,  which  was  identified. 

It  behooves  all  good  citizens  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  a shooting-iron  loaded  for  “bar” 
should  always  be  kept  within  reach.  If  any 
suspicious  character  is  seen  loitering  round, 
turn  loose  on  him,  and  if  he  gets  badly  hurt, 
the  coroner  may  sit  quietly  on  his  body,  and 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  his  sudden  demise ; 
it’s  his  business. 

The  gang  which  has  been  depredating  in 
our  city  for  the  past  week  are  not  amateurs, 
as  their  work  has  proven,  but  trained  artists  at 
the  business,  and  if  caught,  a neck-tie  social 
would  not  be  amiss. 


There  is  some  talk  of  organizing  a com- 
mercial club  in  Deming  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  business  men  closer  together  and 
also  to  entertain  strangers  when  they  come 
here.  This  is  a move  in  the  right  direction. 


Sheriff  A.  C.  Robinson,  of  Socorro  county, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  passed  through  town 
to  Kingston  on  Wednesday,  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving day  with  his  cousin,  H.  A.  Robinson  of 
the  Mountain  Pride  Hotel. 


The  report  of  the  killing  at  Hanover,  as  it 
appeared  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the  Enterprise, 
was  as  then  stated,  meagre  and  one  sided. 
Since  then  we  have  been  furnished  with  the 
other  side,  which  puts  an  entirely  different  light 
on  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  Johnson  was  the 
only  sober  man  in  the  crowd.  Johnson  and 
Thompson  were  partners.  Thompson  was  ab- 
sent from  the  camp.  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  darkey 
Spellman  and  one  or  two  others,  were  glori- 
ously drunk.  Mrs.  Thompson  had  called  at  a 
neighbor’s  where  a lady  lived,  and  made  things 
generally  unpleasant.  Johnson  took  her  to  her 
room  and  locked  her  in.  Mrs.  Thompson  com- 
menced to  break  down  the  door.  Johnson  then 
unlocked  it,  and  it  was  soon  after  this  that  the 
row  occurred.  Johnson  disclaims  doing  any  of 
the  shooting.  Mrs.  Thompson  first  said  that 
Johnson  did  the  shooting,  but  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  testified  that  she  did  not 
know  who  did  it.  One  of  the  other  witnesses 
present  also  says  that  Johnson  did  not  do  the 
shooting.  This  is  the  “other  side”  as  the  Enter- 
prise gleans  it  from  a reliable  source. 


Miss  M.  R.  Koehler  has  opened  a night 
school  in  the  primary  building  on  Main  Street. 
She  has  been  permitted  by  the  board  to  occupy 
the  room  in  daily  use  by  Miss  Gaddis  as  a pri- 
mary room.  The  school  was  started  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  a number  of  youths  about 
town  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  a liveli- 
hood. The  move  is  a good  one,  and  with  Miss 
Koehler’s  well  known  capability,  will  prove 
a benefit  to  the  rising  generation.  They  will 
learn  more  at  school  than  they  could  possibly, 
by  running  at  large,  and  making  night  hideous 
with  their  yells.  Success  to  the  new  enterprise. 


The  Grant  county  grand  jury  found  over 
forty  indictments  against  various  parties  for 
cattle-stealing.  This  would  indicate  that  a gen- 
eral clean-up  of  that  gentry  was  about  to  be 
made  up  here.  All  took  change  of  venue  to 
Sierra  county.  It  is  hoped  the  juries  of  that 
county  will  do  their  duties  at  the  trials. 


Four  carloads  of  merchandise  arrive  here 
daily,  and  nearly  as  much  is  shipped  to  sur- 
rounding mining  camps,  and  other  points  tribu- 
tary to  this  city. 
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Col.  C.  B.  Stocking,  an  old  time  citizen  of 
Grant  county,  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  the  penitentiary  from  Pinal  county,  Arizona. 
Something  over  two  years  ago  he  was  acting 
as  a guard  in  the  jail  at  Florence.  A prisoner 
made  an  assault  upon  him,  and  the  colonel 
seized  a pick  handle  and  struck  the  prisoner 
over  the  head  with  it,  fracturing  his  skull.  The 
Arizona  Enterprise,  a most  excellent  paper,  by 
the  way,  has  been  pretty  severe  on  the  colonel, 
and  gives  him  a parting  shot  on  what  it  pleases 
to  term  the  “light  sentence”  received.  That  the 
colonel  did  or  did  not  exceed  his  authority  as 
an  officer,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  from 
carefully  watching  the  case  in  our  Arizona 
namesake,  we  naturally  infer  that  it  had  some 
ulterior  motive  in  its  severe  comments  on  the 
case.  Stocking  has  a record  covering  many  years 
as  a peace  officer,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that 
any  man  might  be  proud  of.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  life 
not  unfrequently,  but  never  did  so  unless  he 
was  first  fired  on.  As  a cool  and  careful  officer 
this  paper  has  always  regarded  him  as  a model, 
and  even  in  the  present  case  we  do  not  blame 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  an  officer 
must  engage  in  a hand-to-hand  combat  with 
prisoners.  If  such  is  to  be  the  rules  of  all  jails 
the  chances  are  that  many  good  officers  would 
lose  their  lives  and  murderers  and  thieves 
would  be  allowed  to  gain  their  liberty.  If  a 
prisoner  secures  an  opportunity,  and  sees  fit  to 
attack  a jailor  or  guard,  he  should  suffer  the 
consequences.  Jailors  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  guards  in  an  insane 
asylum. 


Wm.  Smith,  a miner,  had  a narrow  escape 
from  death  Saturday,  by  a cave-in.  He  noticed 
the  coal  was  about  to  fall  and  placed  his  pick 
up  against  the  roof  to  stay  it  until  a brace 
could  be  put  in,  but  the  pressure  was  so  great 
he  was  severely  squeezed  by  the  falling  mass. 


One  night  last  week  some  one  locked  the 
door  of  the  house  on  the  Box  Ranch  near  Separ, 
in  which  James  Langford  and  another  man  were 
sleeping,  poured  coal  oil  over  the  roof  and  set 
fire  to  it,  the  men  awakening  just  in  time  to 
make  their  escape  through  a small  window. 
The  house  with  all  its  contents,  as  well  as  a 
new  wagon  and  harness,  were  destroyed. 


The  rich  strike  made  at  Central  City,  on 
Sunday  last,  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
on  our  streets  all  this  week.  Great  chunks  of 
cerargarite  (horn)  and  native  silver,  have  lain 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  town  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  only  by  merest  chance  that  its  value 
was  ascertained.  The  vein  although  not  very 
large,  is  sufficiently  rich  to  make  up  for  any 
discrepancy  in  size.  The  strike  was  made  by 
Bennett  and  Potter,  on  virgin  ground,  and  ex- 
tends through  one  of  Henry  Woods’  claims, 
which  has  been  worked  since  1888.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  in  dispute,  and  is  being  held  by 
shotguns  and  rifles.  The  courts  will  have  to 
decide  upon  its  ownership.  Very  rich  ore  is 
now  being  sacked,  and  for  a distance  of  500 
or  600  feet  along  the  vein,  the  rich  ore  shows 
up  plentifully.  Central  district  is  among  the 
oldest  in  the  territory,  having  been  worked 
during  the  palmy  days  of  Santa  Rita,  and  yet 
such  surprises  as  the  discovery  made  this  week, 
have  been  by  no  means  uncommon.  Henry 
Woods  has  a big  piece  of  ore  in  his  cabin,  which 
he  took  from  one  of  his  shafts  three  years  ago ; 
he  prospected  it  for  gold,  but  could  not  find 
any  in  paying  quantity.  Since  the  strike,  he  has 
examined  his  specimen  closely,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is  identical  with  the  ore  of  the  new 
strike.  It  is  full  of  horn  and  native  silver,  and 
will  assay  at  least  $1500  per  ton. 


Willie  Swift’s  saddle  pony  was  stolen  from 
his  stable  on  Monday  night.  The  thieves  also 
took  a saddle  and  bridle. 


One  Chinaman  was  badly  beaten  by  an- 
other Celestial  in  the  hop  quarter  on  Sunday 
evening.  The  officers  made  a search  for  the 
bad  man  but  without  result. 


Mayor  Fleming  has  offered  a reward  of 
$150  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  thieves 
who  have  been  depredating  in  our  city,  during 
the  past  week.  As  there  is  no  clue,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  guilty  parties 
will  be  brought  to  justice. 


Tom  Woods,  John  Phillips  and  Messrs. 
Gifford  and  Hall  returned  from  the  Gila  Hot 
Springs  Wednesday.  They  brought  back  a large 
cinnamon  bear  hide  but  did  not  say  whether 
they  bought  it  or  shot  it. 
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From  the  Deming  Advance. 

A load  of  apples  as  fine  as  any  that  ever 
came  from  California  was  brought  from  Ben 
Gooch’s  ranch  on  the  upper  Mimbres  yesterday. 
Mr.  Gooch  also  brought  in  250  pounds  of  veni- 
son killed  by  himself  on  the  Mimbres.  John 
Stenson  bought  the  whole  load  for  his  market. 


H.  M.  Johnson,  who  during  a difficulty 
with  J.  B.  McPherson  last  week,  seriously  cut 
McPherson  in  the  left  side  with  a pocket  knife, 
was  up  for  hearing  before  Judge  J.  E.  Smith 
on  Tuesday.  Silas  Alexander  appeared  for 
Johnson,  and  F.  W.  Parker  for  the  Territory. 
Johnson  waived  examination  and  was  bound 
over  to  the  grand  jury  in  bonds  of  $200.  He  se- 
cured the  bonds  and  is  again  at  liberty. 


From  the  December  11,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

LAND  OF  MYSTERY 

Nature’s  Wonderful  Laboratory  at 
Last  Invaded 

From  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  lake  of  ink,  the  streams  of  milk,  and 
the  mountain  of  sulphur,  have  been  measured 
and  explored. 

The  truthful  relation  of  careful  investiga- 
tion is  more  marvelous  than  the  strange  stories 
of  the  Indians  who  have  told  tales  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  land  where  one  volcano  becomes 
silent  and  100  new  ones  send  out  stones,  sea- 
weed and  sulphur. 

The  exact  information  comes  from  Col.  D. 
K.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Arizona  Sentinel,  a civil 
engineer,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  to  make  a survey  of  the  con- 
cession to  Senator  Gonzales  of  about  200,000 
acres  of  mineral,  timber,  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing land  in  Lower  California. 

With  his  party  of  sixteen  men  in  four  boats, 
he  left  Yuma  on  September  12th,  and  in  four 
days,  two  of  which  were  spent  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  two  on  Hardy’s  Colorado,  a branch 
of  the  main  river,  reached  Lake  Mejor,  where 
the  survey  began. 

In  an  intense  heat  of  115  degree  in  the 
day  time  and  95  degrees  at  night,  the  surveying 


party  advanced  until  before  them  stood  the 
sulphur  mountain,  rising  in  pure  yellow  from 
a spur  of  the  great  Cocopah  mountains.  The 
cone  that  sends  back  the  sun’s  blazing  rays  in 
their  own  hue  is  about  150  feet  high.  The  sides 
are  not  smooth,  great  boulders  of  clear  sulphur, 
tons  in  weight  resting  on  others. 

While  near  the  luminous  peak  no  smoking 
was  permitted,  and  no  matches  were  lighted, 
for  a single  spark  would  set  on  fire  the  whole 
mountain  and  send  a cloud  of  smoke  heaven- 
ward that  would  do  for  a signal  to  the  people 
of  Mars. 

Near  sulphur  mountain  were  found  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  deposit  of  alum,  and  two  miles 
north  of  the  alum,  was  discovered  a vast  bed 
of  nitre  of  great  purity.  The  deposit  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  water  and  the  value  is  in- 
calculable. 

When  the  surveyors  reached  Lake  Jululee 
another  surprise  startled  them.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  formerly  were  salt;  now  they  are 
pure  and  fresh,  and  during  a part  of  their  sur- 
vey in  the  arid  regions,  twenty  Indians  were 
constantly  employed  carrying  water  from  the 
lake  over  rugged  mountains,  for  the  use  of  the 
surveyors. 

The  change  from  salt  to  fresh  is  attributed 
to  the  great  overflow  of  the  Colorado  river  last 
year. 

With  great  caution  was  the  approach  made 
to  the  Great  Chief  and  Giana  volcanoes.  The 
sulphur-like  crust  would  break  beneath  the 
weight  of  man  and  jets  of  steam  shoot  men- 
acingly along  his  trousers,  as  though  giving  a 
warning  that  the  blast  furnace  of  the  demons 
is  no  place  for  a man  to  tread. 

The  warning  was  heeded,  but  the  explorers 
went  far  enough  to  make  photographic  views. 
Then  they  returned  to  Lake  Jululee,  and  thence 
to  Mejor  Lake,  the  beauty  of  which  tempted 
them  to  remain. 

With  six  of  his  men  Colonel  Allen  viewed 
the  lake  of  ink,  the  waters  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  sulphur  and  iron.  Within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  banks  the  stygian  pool  lies  not 
quietly,  but  fretted  as  though  anxious  to  be 
clear.  Near  the  banks  the  water  is  ten  feet 
deep  and  the  temperature  is  110  degrees.  Ten 
yards  from  the  shore  the  bottom  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  explorer’s  line.  The  heat  in- 
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creases  toward  the  center  of  the  black  pool, 
the  thermometer  registering  150  degrees. 

To  the  touch  the  water  feels  oily.  To  the 
taste  it  is  warm,  salty  and  bitter.  In  calm 
weather  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered 
from  three  to  six  inches  with  an  ash-like  sub- 
stance. Millions  of  bubbles  agitate  the  center, 
and  sometimes  the  boiling  makes  waves  that 
break  blackly  against  the  shore.  The  black  pig- 
ment in  the  water  does  not  discolor  the  skin. 

Just  a few  yards  from  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  are  the  streams  of  milk.  Several  springs 
of  boiling  water  are  there,  and  from  two  of 
them  flow  large  streams  of  milky  whiteness, 
which  color  the  soil  as  they  course  along.  A 
hasty  examination  indicated  that  lime  in  solu- 
tion colors  the  water. 

The  survey  was  ended,  but  the  wonders 
of  the  trip  were  not  over,  for  Colonel  Allen 
discovered  a waterway  hitherto  unexplored  in 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado,  on  which  he  trav- 
eled to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Yuma  without 
entering  the  main  Colorado.  He  finally  reached 
the  main  river  by  Carter’s  river. 

The  Cocopah  country  is  waiting  for  a Clar- 
ence King  and  a Rider  Haggard  in  composite 
to  tell  of  its  wonders. 


Alex  McGregor,  wife  and  child,  while 
driving  from  Georgetown  to  Silver  City  last 
Saturday,  were  the  victims  of  a severe  accident. 
When  near  Santa  Rita  the  team  became  fright- 
ened at  the  carcass  of  a dead  animal  on  the 
roadside,  and  overturned  the  buggy,  throwing 
the  occupants  violently  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
McGregor  retained  his  hold  upon  the  lines, 
and  after  being  dragged  some  distance  suc- 
ceeded in  steering  the  horses  against  a tree, 
which  effectually  stopped  them.  Returning  to 
the  buggy  he  found  his  wife  unconscious,  but 
after  a short  time  she  recovered,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  scalp  wound  and  severe 
shaking-up,  was  not  injured.  The  baby  was 
unhurt.  Alex  looked  as  though  he  had  inter- 
viewed Sullivan  before  John  L.  commenced  the 
use  of  the  bi  chloride  cure. 


A hunting  party  consisting  of  G.  D.  Bantz, 

L.  H.  Little,  George  Bell  and  Wade,  left 

for  the  Burros  Tuesday.  They  are  loaded  for 
bear  and  sich,  and  anticipate  having  a high 
old  time. 


Lion  Rampant  Chcval  Couchant 

The  mountain  lions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mangas  and  Gila  valleys  are  making  sad  havoc 
with  the  young  colts  this  season.  Several  parties 
have  reported  their  losses  to  the  Enterprise, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Miller, 
who  has  lost  fifty  colts;  Judge  Tom  Clark, 
twenty;  John  Moss,  sixteen;  Dan  McMillan, 
five,  Tony,  of  Black  Hawk,  three.  These  are 
the  numbers  positively  known  from  carcasses 
found  torn  to  pieces  by  these  ferocious  animals. 
How  many  more  that  have  not  been  found  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  many  colts  are  miss- 
ing from  this  year’s  crop  that  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  lions.  The  ranchers  pro- 
pose petitioning  the  next  legislature  for  a 
larger  bounty  on  lion  scalps,  so  that  hunters 
may  be  induced  to  make  lion  scalp  hunting  a 
business  and  rid  the  rancher  of  this  scourge. 


A traveling  man,  a guest  at  the  Timmer 
house  last  week,  startled  the  occupants  of  the 
building  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  with  cries 
of  “fire,”  “murder,”  “burglars,”  “police,”  etc., 
and  when  the  proprietors  and  a number  of 
guests  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  hero  stood 
with  a piece  of  stovewood  uplifted,  crying 
lustily  to  the  supposed  man  under  the  bed, 
“don’t  you  come  out,  don’t  you  come  out.”  In 
his  hurry  he  upset  a stove  in  which  a fire  was 
burning.  The  guests  who  came  to  the  rescue 
were  scantily  clad,  and  when  the  commotion 
had  subsided  somewhat,  they  realizing  the  sit- 
uation, fled  to  their  rooms.  The  innocent  cause 
of  the  trouble,  Billy  Beall’s  dog.  Snooze,  came 
out  from  his  comfortable  hiding  place,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  gathered  throng.  The 
dougty  knight  of  the  grip  left  on  the  train 
next  day. 


Sheriff  Lockhart  purchased  of  Thomas 
Clark  last  week,  35  head  of  cow-ponies  at  $35 
per  head.  They  were  shipped  to  Doming. 


D.  H.  Tulloch,  of  the  Burros,  spent  several 
days  in  the  city  this  week. 
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Pinos  Altos  In  Ashes 

The  Business  Portion  of  the  Town 
Swept  Away 

The  residents  of  the  tall  pine  camp  were 
awakened  from  their  slumbers  at  5 a.m.  yester- 
day, by  that  most  dreaded  of  all  alarms,  fire, 
and  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write  this 
article,  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town 
was  a mass  of  seething  flames.  The  fire  origi- 
nated in  the  Baxter  house,  a two  story  frame 
edifice,  and  before  the  town  had  become  thor- 
oughly awakened,  the  fire-king  had  obtained 
the  mastery.  The  absence  of  water  tended  to 
increase  the  damage,  as  a building  once  at- 
tacked was  beyond  help.  The  occupants  of  the 
different  buildings  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives,  so  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  devouring 
element.  It  was  reported  on  our  streets  early 
in  the  morning  that  several  lives  had  been  lost, 
as  the  parties  could  not  be  found  after  the  fire. 
This  was  merely  surmise,  however,  as  an  En- 
terprise man  was  early  on  the  scene,  and  failed 
to  find  anyone  missing. 

Although  much  of  the  property  destroyed 
was  insured,  some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the  buildings  can  be  erected.  A number 
of  people  are  rendered  homeless,  but  shelter 
can  be  obtained  readily,  as  there  are  several 
vacant  houses  in  the  town. 

Bell  & Stephen’s  store  is  the  only  mercan- 
tile establishment  left.  Two  entire  blocks  were 
consumed,  save  the  residences  of  N.  Bell  and 
Troilus  Stephens,  which  by  a plentiful  use  of 
water  obtained  from  their  wind-mill  tank,  and 
well  saturated  blankets,  were  saved.  All  the 
buildings  destroyed  were  of  frame,  and  burned 
like  tinder.  But  little  stock  or  furniture  was 
saved,  and  nearly  everyone  lost  their  entire 
wardrobe,  escaping  in  several  instances  in  their 
night  clothes.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the 
town  will  be  rebuilt  immediately,  as  some  of 
the  business  men  have  lost  their  all. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  incendiary,  as  a few  moments  before  the 
alarm  was  given,  an  unknown  horseman  dashed 
madly  through  the  town,  taking  the  direction 
toward  this  city.  The  fire  was  first  observed 
in  the  middle  room  of  the  second  story  of  the 
Baxter  house,  and  as  it  burst  through  the  roof, 
the  alarm  became  general. 


Following  is  the  amount  of  insurance  as 
near  as  could  be  ascertained  up  to  the  hour 
of  going  to  press:  E.  B.  Baxter,  $1,250;  F.  J. 
Wright,  $1,100;  Jo  Williams,  $2,000;  J.  W. 
Ripley,  $500;  H.  T.  Smith,  $2,150;  Geo.  D. 
Jones,  $800;  Wm.  Watson,  $2,200;  Ensinger 
& Judel,  $800;  Bell  & Stephens,  $500.  The 
above  companies  are  represented  by  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Warren,  of  this  city.  Max  Schutz  was  insured 
with  E.  M.  Young  for  $1,000.  The  damage  to 
the  Mountain  Key  store  has  not  yet  been  esti- 
mated. The  loss  which  was  total,  will  fall 
heavily  upon  several  who  were  not  insured.  No 
correct  estimate  of  the  total  loss  can  be  ascer- 
tained as  yet,  but  it  will  approximate  $100,000. 


Some  Mormon  families  passed  through 
town  yesterday  on  their  way  to  the  Colonies 
in  Mexico.  Their  wagons,  as  it  not  common 
with  these  people,  contained  bundles  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  for  their  new  homes.  They  are 
thus  making  in  Mexico,  as  they  did  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  a garden  of  a desert.  Tree  plant- 
ing is  a part  of  their  religion. 


From  the  December  18,  1891,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 
Las  Vegas  Optic. 

Upon  his  last  visit  to  Las  Vegas,  some 
months  ago.  Uncle  Dick  Woatton,  of  Trinidad, 
related,  in  a side-splitting  manner,  how  he 
loaded  up  an  old  Barlow  & Sanderson  stage 
coach,  in  1874,  and  drove  his  family,  a rather 
numerous  one,  too,  all  the  way  to  Pueblo,  to 
see  their  first  circus — John  Robinson’s.  It  was 
ten  years  prior  to  this  that  the  Colorado  legis- 
lature granted  him  a charter  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a wagon  road  through 
the  Raton  pass  to  the  New  Mexico  line,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  or  nearly  to  that  point. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  same  privilege  on 
the  New  Mexico  side  of  the  mountain.  His 
toll  rates  formerly  were  $2.50  each  for  heavily 
loaded  wagons  and  $1.50  each  for  light  vehicles. 
His  highest  toll  receipts  in  one  year  from  his 
road  were  $13,500.  But  Uncle  Dick  lived  well, 
and  always  had  a community  of  people  around 
him.  He  is,  today,  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
he  is  not  the  wealthy  man  he  could  easily  have 
been.  It  was  “come  easy,  go  easy,”  with  Uncle 
Dick,  in  the  palmy  days  of  yore. 
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Mogollon  Morsels 

Col.  M.  Twomey  arrived  last  week  from 
the  Mogollons,  and  predicts  that  it  will  soon 
be  the  best  camp  in  the  great  southwest.  In 
fact  it  is  already  one  of  the  best  and  is  getting 
better  all  the  time. 

The  Maud  S.  company  is  netting  $3000  per 
month  from  its  5-stamp  mill,  and  is  opening 
up  the  mine  in  good  shape. 

The  Last  Chance  company  is  milling  50 
tons  of  ore  per  day  at  a net  profit  of  $5  per 
ton.  The  company  was  troubled  a little  for 
water,  but  from  now  on  will  have  no  delay  on 
that  account.  They  work  22  men  in  the  mine 
and  13  in  and  around  the  mill.  The  pay  lead 
is  12  feet  wide. 

The  Confidence  is  working  its  usual  force 
of  men,  and  is  opening  up  an  immense  body  of 
ore. 

Col.  M.  C.  Logan  has  the  wood  contract 
for  both  mills  and  is  doing  an  immense  business. 
The  Colonel  is  something  of  a rustler  himself. 

There  are  seven  saloons  in  the  camp,  three 
stores,  one  hotel,  one  school  house  and  no 
churches. 

The  two  companies  pay  out  $10,000  per 
month. 

Mrs.  Kate  Rutherford  runs  the  Mogollon 
house,  and  is  doing  a splendid  business. 

Harry  Hermann,  the  wild  Dutchman  of 
the  Mogollons,  is  coining  money  in  the  lumber 
business. 

The  people  of  that  section  are  very  anxious 
for  a bridge  over  the  Gila,  as  they  expect  the 
annual  spring  floods  to  cut  them  off  from  their 
base  of  supplies  for  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a bridge  could  be  built  for 
$2500,  and  certainly  the  vast  business  of  that 
section  would  justify  our  business  men  in  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  have  the  bridge  put  in.  The 
county  could  certainly  assist  in  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  balance  could  easily  be 
raised  in  this  city  and  the  Mogollons  if  some 
good  man  would  only  take  hold  of  the  enter- 
prise and  give  it  some  attention  for  a week  or  so. 


Freighting  to  the  Mogollons  continues  with- 
out interruption,  and  Bullard  street  is  so  block- 
ed as  to  be  almost  impassable. 


From  the  Albuquerque  Democrat. 

Twenty-six  White  Mountain  Apache  Indians 
arrived  in  town  yesterday  in  charge  of  Colonel 
E.  C.  Cooley,  to  attend  the  government  Indian 
school.  They  are  the  first  members  of  this 
tribe  to  enter  school. 

A few  days  ago  a union  soldier  had  his 
pension  papers  adjusted  at  the  law  office  of 
N.  C.  Collier. 

“How  much  is  it,”  inquired  the  defender 
of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

“Nothing,”  returned  the  lawyer. 

“How’s  that?” 

“Well,  that’s  when  a d— n rebel  can  do  for 
a union  soldier,”  replied  the  gallant  exconfed- 
erate with  his  customary  pleasant  smile. 


Dave  Tulloch,  of  the  Burros,  authorizes 
the  Enterprise  to  offer  a reward  of  $25  for  the 
arrest  of  the  parties  who  purloined  his  moun- 
tain lion.  He  was  told  that  the  animal  was  on 
exhibition  at  A.  K.  Watts’  meat  market,  and 
through  this  means  hopes  to  obtain  a clue  to 
the  parties  who  in  some  illicit  manner  got 
away  with  his  pet. 

Doctor  Stephens  was  called  upon  last 
Monday  to  attend  the  children  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
a ranchman  on  the  Mimbres  river.  The  children 
had  been  severely  bitten  by  a cat  supposed  to 
be  afflicted  with  rabies.  The  animal  attacked 
the  children  viciously,  biting  the  younger  one 
severely  in  the  arm  and  afterward  biting  the 
older  one  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  retaining  its 
hold  until  killed.  The  doctor  prescribed  the 
best  remedies  known,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  dread  disease  will  not  develop. 


C.  S.  Metcalf  and  sister  came  in  from  the 
Mangas  Tuesday.  Miss  Metcalf  left  Wednesday 
for  California,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 


J.  T.  McCorkle  has  been  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate during  the  past  few  months.  Since  his 
incumbency  as  superintendent  of  the  Anson  S. 
mine,  he  has  met  with  three  accidents,  the  last 
one  occurred  Thursday  last.  He  was  coming 
out  of  the  mine  for  the  last  time,  having  resign- 
ed his  position,  when  he  was  caught  between  an 
ascending  bucket  and  the  timbers,  and  badly 
squeezed.  He  left  for  California  yesterday. 
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Henry  Burford,  an  Englishman,  arrived 
here  from  Topolobampo,  Mexico,  where  he  had 
been  since  July.  He  walked  most  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Burford  is  anything  but  favorably  impress- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  the  colony  is  run, 
and  states  that  while  the  men  are  ostensibly 
getting  $3  a day,  it  is  all  paid  in  credits,  the 
only  groceries  they  can  get  being  corn  meal, 
beans  and  Mexican  brown  sugar,  anything  else 
they  may  require  having  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  a man  can  work  for 
nothing  and  clothe  himself  for  a number  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  might  have 
as  much  as  he  started  in  with.  He  will  go  from 
here  to  Florida. 


Miss  Katie  Thompson,  the  boss  potato  cul- 
turist  of  the  southwest,  left  Monday  on  a visit 
to  her  home  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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Jack  Kerr  shot  and  instantly  killed  a 
drunkard  named  Kennedy,  in  Kelly’s  saloon 
at  Cerrillos.  Five  shots  were  fired  at  Kerr  be- 
fore he  could  get  his  pistol  out.  Other  persons 
were  in  close  range  of  the  flying  bullets  and 
narrowly  escaped.  An  old  grudge  was  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  that  led  to  the  shooting. 
Kerr  is  under  arrest. 


A new  phase  of  the  telegrapher’s  strike 
has  been  developed.  Wednesday  of  last  week 
night,  Robert  Black,  a citizen  of  Lordsburg, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  ordering  some 
scab  operators  out  of  town  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
six  shooter.  They  left,  and  the  action  of  Black 
is  generally  condemned  by  all  law  abiding 
citizens.  There  was  no  occasion  for  any  display 
of  violence,  and  it  has  not  been  discovered 
upon  what  authority  Mr.  Black  acted.  The 
offensive  parties  might  have  been  treated  a 
little  less  shabbily.  Such  high  handed  proceed- 
ings should  be  frowned  down,  and  Mr.  Black’s 
assumed  responsibility  should  be  enquired  into. 


J.  H.  Bragaw,  the  merchant  miner  of 
Georgetown,  spent  several  days  in  the  me- 
tropolis this  week. 


A special  dispatch  to  the  Globe  Democrat, 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  December  16,  states 
that  the  secretary  of  communications  and  public 
works  has  declared  the  contract  entered  into 
with  John  W.  Young,  of  Utah,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a railroad  from  Chihuahua  to  the  Sierra 
Madre,  forfeited  for  the  non  compliance  with 
its  stipulation.  The  $5000  in  bonds  deposited 
have  also  been  forfeited. 

This  will  prove  a damper  upon  the  pro- 
posed road  from  Doming  through  the  heart  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  country,  but  other  parties 
may  take  hold  and  push  the  work  to  completion. 


A misunderstanding  arose  between  Wood 
Poland  and  a half-breed  Indian  commonly 
kown  as  “Frank,”  at  Poland’s  ranch  on  the 
upper  Gila  this  week.  Wood  Poland  was  sort- 
ing over  some  dried  fruit,  when  the  Indian  came 
into  the  cabin  and  commenced  shooting  at 
him.  Wood  concluded  that  Mr.  Indian  was 
somewhat  too  familiar,  and  made  a remark  to 
that  effect.  After  the  smoke  cleared  away  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Indian’s  body -had  been 
pierced  by  two  bullets  from  the  unerring  pistol 
of  Poland.  He  is  now  a “good  Indian,”  and  is 
probably  in  a land  where  even  a gee  string  is 
not  needed. 

John  Coleman,  who  spent  a few  days 
hunting  in  the  Burros,  came  in  Wednesday  with 
three  mountain  lions  in  his  wagon.  The  lions 
did  not  have  Dave  Tulloch’s  brand  on  them. 
John  reports  considerable  snow  in  the  Big 
Burros. 


Don’t  forget  the  masquerade  ball  at  the 
Opera  House  this  evening.  It  is  designed  to  be 
the  affair  of  the  season,  and  preparations  hav- 
ing that  end  in  view  have  been  going  on  for 
fully  a month.  The  supper  which  will  be  an 
elaborate  affair,  will  be  served  at  the  Tremont 
for  $2  per  couple.  No  one  admitted  to  supper 
rooms  without  ticket. 


S.  L.  Wright,  a brother  of  John  M.  Wright 
of  this  city,  will  arrive  today.  He  comes  to 
accept  a position  in  the  Last  Chance  mill.  Mr. 
Wright  spent  the  winter  of  ’83  in  this  city, 
and  has  many  friends  here  who  will  welcome 
him  back  to  the  land  of  sunshine  and  pros- 
perity. 
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Mrs.  D.  C.  McMillen,  who  has  been  quite 
ill  for  some  time  past,  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  left  for  her  home  in  Canada  last  week. 
The  train  was  delayed  by  heavy  snows  in  the 
Gloriettas.  Mr.  McMillen  was  telegraphed  for 
and  joined  them  at  Albuquerque,  and  will  ac- 
company them  on  their  long  journey. 


As  a result  of  the  Cattlemen’s  meeting  at 
Deming  last  month,  the  A.  T.  & S.  F.  road  has 
announced  a rate  of  $75  per  car  from  Deming 
to  Kansas. — Ex. 


Frank  Nichol,  long  and  popularly  known 
to  the  traveling  public  as  clerk  at  the  Timmer 
house,  has  gone  to  California,  and  will  engage 
in  mining  with  E.  L.  Doheney. 


Frank  Sweetland,  J.  F.  Bisby  and  Jack 
Frost  were  over  from  Lone  mountain  Wednes- 
day. 


W.  D.  Murray,  of  Fort  Bayard,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  was  in  Monday. 


Chas.  Gause,  the  Lake  Valley  stage  pro- 
prietor, registered  Monday  at  the  Tremont. 


Geo.  Woods  came  in  Wednesday  from  the 
Gila  Hot  Springs. 
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